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APRIL GRACES. 


Sweet eyes! looking into mine, 

Blue as skies above us bending, 
Gleaming with a light divine 

From the azure depths descending; 
And a radiance soft and tender, 
Effluent with April’s splendor, 

With the April glow is blending. 

19 


Lips of ruby, smiles bedecked, 

In their witching beauty beaming, 
Cheerfulness of soul reflect, 

With a loving fullness teeming ; 


' And a gentle thrill of feeling 


Round the little mouth is stealing, 
Like unwritten music seeming. 
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Parian brow, than snow more white, 
Arched by braid of golden tresses, 
Raying, like a halo-light, 
The fair forehead it caresses; 
Fount of thoughts celestial springing, 
Gems of wit and wisdom flinging, 
That the heart receiving blesses. 


Purity and grace are shrined 

On that face so rare and glowing, 
Through the vernal-light of mind, 

In their heavenly aspecteshowing ; 
And the look of lofty fervor 
Elevates the rapt observer 

With a joy before unknowing. 


The Coast in 


Winter. 


Blessings on thee, pretty one, 

In thy springtide beauty holy! 
May no unpropitious sun 

Tinge, thy glance with melancholy; 
Not for thee be cloud and sadness, 
But an atmosphere of gladness 

Should enfold thee ever, solely. 


But our wishes are, alas! 
Small of power, and Fate, unfeeling, 
Veils the future’s magic glass, 
All its mystery concealing; 
Benizens we can but breathe, 
And love’s garlands round thee wreathe, 
Leaving all to time’s revealing. 


THE COAST 


The accompanying engraving, on the next 
page, gives us a forcible illustration of the 
perils of those who “who go down to the sea 
in ships,” who, cast upon a rocky coast in 
winter, suffer incredible hardships, or lose 
their lives in the angry strife of the waters 
that mercilessly overwhelm them. Such 
scenes are frequent on our own extended 
coast, and the melancholy record of casualty 
during the winter months is appalling, 
awakening in us a deeper sympathy with the 
sailor and a better appreciation of bis courage 
and daring. Many instances occur in which 
passengers are involved, and the confusion 
and anguish of the sufferers in view of danger 
and death are terrjble. They have no control 
over themselves, the hope which was lately 
alive within them has died out, and despair 
takes complete possession, often to the sus- 
pension of the faculty that might tend to 
secure their safety. A sea-captain friend of 
ours, who commanded an emigrant ship that 
was dismasted in the Gulf, informed us that 
the most painful sight he ever witnessed was 
at the moment when, the masts cut away, 
the belief prevailed that all hope of escape 
was lost. Then such acry as went up! such 
a blending of prayers, oaths and entreaties, 
that the hearts of the stoutest were melted ; 
and the reaction, next day, when the sun 
illumined the sea and the waves subsided, 
ai. 1] the good ship resumed her course under 
jury masts, was as marked. Joy knew no 
bound. The pious prayed, and the careless, 
in the consciousness of safety, felt a grateful 
thrill in view of the peril past. 

The scene depicted is one not altogether 
of fancy. It portrays very vividly the terrors 
that prevail where sea and shore hold angry 


IN WINTER. 


contention in the hour of the storm for the 
overthrow of man and the work of his hands, 
As if to show his futility, the mighty ship is 
dashed: upon the shore, as unfriendly as the 
sea, a mere plaything. Its strong bolts anid 
braces snap like thread, its tall masts fali 
away like reeds, its stout sails blow to ribbons 
before the blast, and the mighgy fabric, in 
which man embarked his hopes and fortunes, 
crumbles beneath his feet like a thing of clay. 
It needs but a little stretch of fancy to give . 
voice and action to the horrors of the mo- 
ment delineated in the picture. We see in 
the many forms the entire abandon of agony 
—the hope, the fear, the excitement of the 
scene where life or death hangs in the 
balance that a breath shall turn. The sea is 
doing its work with some, who are struggling 
with the waves—a fearful disparity !—while 
the life-boats are doing their best in rescuing 
the unfortunates from the wreck. 

The fires are still burning, as though the 
good steamer were still straggling: with her 
fate, and endeavoring to escape from the 
merciless breakers—a Samson, in his blind- 
ness grappling with the pillars of destiny, its 
own efforts aiding its own destruction. The 
struggle will not be long, and when the angry 
waves are sated, then how placid they will 
seem, and innocent of harm, as though 4 
ripple of anger never crossed their bosom! 

O treacherous, inconstant and cruel sea! 
how many of the young, and beautiful, and 
good, hast thou drawn into thy deadly em- 
brace! We shudder as we gaze upon thee, 
thinking of thy devastation. There is death 
in the wintry glare of thy eye, in thy angry 
form. Thy voice speaks of shipwreck and 
doom, and the cry of the drowning mariner is 
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heard above thy roar. But there is a power 
greater than thine, with all thy vaunted 
might, and the time shall come when the 
waves that now threat heaven and earth, 
shall sink to a grave, at Divine command, 
“and the sea shall give up its dead.” 


or 


N 


Compensation comes with the’ summer 
hour, when we listen to the voice of the sea, 
and, in its monotone, forget the peril of the 
wintry storm, and the shrieking of the gale. 
Like passion in man, that rages in tempestu- 
ous wildness, to sink again into loving repose. 
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BALMORAL, 


Balmoral is known to Americans as the 
summer residence of Queen Victoria. The 
county of Aberdeen, in which the castle is 
situated, occupies the central portion of an 
extensive promontory which projects into 
the North Sea. It has sixty miles of sea- 
coast, and a background of mountains, that 
renders it a very desirable resort for the gen- 
try, many of whom haye elegant residences 
there. Game is abundant, and the locality 
affords a fine field for sportsmen, who are 
fortunate enough to procure invitations from 
proprietors of preserves. Red and roe deer 
are abundant in the south of Aberdeenshire, 


BALMORAL CASTLE, 
With Victoria and John Brown in the foreground. 


in the celebrated Mar Forest. The rivers 
Don and Dee are in this county. There are 
other smaller streams, in which the salmon is 
found. The Don is especially famous for its 
salmon fisheries, which yield from £8000 to 
£10,000 per year. The lakes are not remark- 
able for their extent, but one—Lochna-Gar— 
made celebrated by the earlier muse of Byron, 
is exceedingly picturesque. It is situated 
2500 feet above the level of the sea, and has a 
perpendicular rock of 1315 feet rising beside 
its margin. The soil is very variable, the 
climate mild, the products of cultivation of 
the average description and extent of crops, 
excepting wheat, for which the soil is not 
suited. Raising of cattle is a great feature of 
tlie business of Aberdeen county, and butter 
and cheese are important articles of export. 
The royal mansion of Balmoral, of which 
there is a representation on this page, is in 
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SCOTLAND. 


the parish of Crathie, on the right bank of 
the Dee, on a natural platform at the foot of 
a hill called Craig-an-Gowan (rock and 
flower). It is fifty-two miles from Aberdeen, 
and seventy-five from Edinburgh. Balmoral 
castle was, previously to its becoming the 
royal residence, a very old building, but dif- 
ferent occupants had added to and improved 
it. Additions have also been made by the 
queen, till it presents a very irregular but a 
very picturesque appearance. The scenery 
around comprises nearly all the elements of 
the beautiful and romantic in landscape, the 
principal and most striking of which are the 
richly-wooded hills and rocky heights 
which rise abruptly on either side of the 
Dee. The scene we have depicted is one 
of much beauty, representing in very 
little space the grandeur and the pleas- 
antness of the royal nest. The queen 
herself is in the foreground with her 
children, while before her, leaning on his 
staff, is one in Highland costume, perhaps 
the good Prince Albert himself, or the 
sturdy Brown who has since proved such 
a prolific theme for British scandal- 
mongers, of the press and otherwise. A 
summer atmosphere pervades the scene, 
and Balmoral seems the embodiment of 
the graceful and peaceful in nature, 
which art has greatly helped to augment. 

We recall a story in which Prince 
Albert figured during the earlier visits of 
the royal family to Balmoral. Crossing the 
water in a steamer, the prince, who was 
dressed in a very simple manner, was curious 
to note everything relating to the manage- 
ment of the vessel, and among many other 
things the cooking. Approaching the “ gal- 
ley,” where a brawny Highlander was attend- 
ing to the culinary matters, he was attracted 
by the savory odors of a compound known by 
the Scotchmen as “ hodge-podge,” which the 
Highlander was preparing. 

“What is that?” asked the prince, who 
was not known to the cook, 

“ Hodge-podge, sir,” was the reply. 

“How is it made?” was the next ques- 
tion. 
“Why, there’s mutton intil’t, and turnips 
intil’t, and carrots intil’t it, and—” 

“Yes, yes,” said the prince, who had not 
learned that “intil it” meant “into it” ex- 
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pressed by the contraction “intil't,” “but 
what is intilt?” 

“Why, there’s mutton intil’t, and turnips 
intil’t, and carrots intil’t, and—” 

“Yes, I see; but what is intilt?” 

The man looked at him, and seeing that 
the pringe was serious, he replied: 

“ There’s mutton intil’t, and turnips intil’t 
and—” 

“Yes, certainly, I know,” urged the in- 
quirer; “ but what is intilt—intilt ?” 

“Yer daft gowk!” yelled the Highlander, 
brandishing his big spoon, “am I na tellin’ 
ye what's intil’t? There’s mutton intil't, 
and—” 

Here the interview w: ught to a close 
by one of the prince’s suite who was fortu- 
nately passing, who stepped in to save his 
royal highness from being rapped over the 
head with the big spoon, in his search for 
information from the cook. 

The town of New Aberdeen is a royal 
burgh and seaport, and is the capital of 
Aberdeen county. It is at the mouth of the 
River Dee, on its north bank. It is ninety- 


four miles direet from Edinburgh, northeast ; 
130 by rail. Itis a large and handsome place, 
the streets spacious, the buildings mostly 
from a fine granite found in the neighbor- 
hood. It was called “ New,” we suppose, to 
distiyguish it from “Old Aberdeen” near by, 
and the name is retained from habit, as we 
continue to eall a horse “the colt,” when it 
may have arrived at the green old age of such 
quadrupeds. New Aberdeen is a very old 
city. The principal street in the city is 
“Union street,” in the line of which a splen- 
did granite bridge, of one arch, 132 feet span, 
and 56 feet from the base of the piers to the 
top of the parapet, is thrown over the ravine 
of the Denburn—a small rivulet that inter- 
sects the city and falls into the harbor. A 
joint stock company, some years since, opened 
a new street from the harbor, and built a 
market on the west side of it, at an expense 
of £40,000. Aberdeen boasts many very 
handsome public buildings—markets, halls, 
barracks and hospitals; and the old cross, in 
the centre of Castle street, a fine specimen of 
the ornamental architecture of the 17th 
century. It is of hexagonal form, and is 
adorned with a series of well-executed quar- 
ter-length effigies of Scotch sovereigns, from 
James I. to James VII. It was erected, in 
1686, on the site of an older cross, which was 
then demolished. The present structure was 
removed, in 1839, to the spot it now occupies, 
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a distance of about one hundred yards from 
its former position, showing that the removal 
of large and heavy buildings is no new matter. 

The free church and the free school are 
objects of especial care with Sec»tchmen, 
which accounts for the intelligence and thrift 
which distinguish them. The largest liberty 
of religious thought is allowed, and the city 
boasts of a great variety of well-supported 
churches. The charitable and benevolent 
institutions are numerous, one of which is 
the Gordon Hospital, endowed by a citizen 
named Gordon, who acquired a large fortune 
in Dantzig, and left his property in trust with 
the magistrates for the education of the sons 
of decayed burgesses and relatives of the 
name of Gordon and Menzies. Another gen- 
tleman subsequently left considerable prop- 
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‘erty in a similar way for the education of 


boys, both of which were united, and, after 
paying for a suitable building, the trustees 
realize a yearly income of £3000. The city 
also boasts the Royal Infirmary, capable of 
accommodating 300 poor patients, and a 
Lunatic Asylum, having an average number 
of 200 patients. These are managed by the 
magistrates. It is the seat also of the Maris- 
chal College, founded by Earl Marischal, in 
1593. 
Aberdeen was originally called Devanha; 
but during the Scoto-Saxon period it became 
known by the name of Aberdoen or Aberdon, 
and in subsequent ages by Aberdene or 
Aberdeen. - The etymology is generally al- 
lowed to be Celtic, and from certain evidence 
it would appear that, for the first twelve cen- 
turies, the Celtic was the only language 
spoken and written in the north of Scotland. 
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This fact leads us back to the earlier times of 
Aberdeen, when it might have been called 
“new.” Made a burgh in 1130 by David L.; 
ranked under the “Laws of Burrows” in 
1140; made a city by royal charter in 1179 
by William the Lion, and entitled to repre- 
sentation in the Scotch parliament; privileges 
extended in 1196; commercial advantages 
increased, a weekly market allowed, and a 
“mercantile confraternity” instituted in 
1222-3 by Alexander II., and such improve- 
ment allowed in 1342, by David II., through 
confirming previous charters, paving streets, 
rebuilding houses of stone, etc., as to entitle 
it to the distinction of being called “New 
Aberdeen.” The last charter granted to the 
city was by Charles I., dated Sept. 9, 1638. 
New Aberdeen and Old Aberdeen form an 
independent constituency, under the Reform 
Bill of 1832. 


Among the eminent men connected with ° 


Aberdeen were John Barbour the poet, 
George Jamieson the painter, James Gregory, 
inventor of the reflecting telescope, Doctor 
Beattie, author of “The Minstrel,” and the 
late eminent physician Doctor Abercrombie 
of Edinburgh; all of whom, with exception of 
Doctor Beattie, were natives of the town, or 
of its immediate vicinity. 

Old Aberdeen is a small but ancient city, 
about one mile from New Aberdeen, of which 
it is tegarded as asuburb. It consists of but 
one principal street, and some diverging lanes 
or alleys, several of which are very old. It is 
well supplied with water, is surrounded with 
several handsome villas, and is, altogether, 
an agreeable place of residence. The most 
prominent structures of the place are King’s 
College—an engraving of which may be found 
on this page—the remains of the Cathedral 


Balmoral, 


Scotland. 


and the old bridge of Don. The existence of 
the college dates from befure 1500, and was 
patronized by James IX. The students, 
numbering from 200 to 250, wear red gowns, 
The bridge, celebrated in Scotch tradition as 
the “ Brig o’ Balgownie,” is probably the old- 
est structure of he kind in Scotland, it having 
been built by Robert Bruce in the 14th cen- 
tury. It consists of one gothic arch of 67 feet 
span, and is regarded as a precious relic by 
everybody but Aberdeen people. The old 
cathedral is very picturesque and imposing, a 
portion of it being yet occupied by religious 
worshippers. It is kept in high preservation, 
its large western window and oak ceiling, 
painted with al bearings, being much 
admired. There are several good schools in 
town, and the people are quiet and exem- 
plary, devoted to agriculture. There are no 
trade or manufactures in the place, the 

university being its principal support. 

We close our sketch of Balmoral and 
Aberdeen with the following extract 
from Queen Victoria’s Diary. 

“ September 13, 1850.—We walked 
with Charles, the boys, and Vicky to the 
river side above the bridge, where all 
our tenants were assembled with poles 
and spears, or rather “Jeisters,” for 
catching salmon. They all went into 
the river, walking up it, and then back 
again, poking about under all the 
stones to bring fish up to where the 
men stood with the net. It hada very 
pretty effect; about one hundred men 
wading through the river, some in 
kilts with poles and spears, all very 

much excited. Not succeeding the first time, 
we went higher up, and moved to three or 
four different places, but did not get any 
salmon, one or two escaping. Albert stood 
on a stone, and Colonel Gordon and Lord 
James Murray waded about the whole time. 

“Duncan, in spite of all his exertions yes- 
terday, and having besides walked to and 
from the Gathering, was the whole time in 
the water. Not far from the laundry there 
was another trial, and here we had a great 
fright.. In one place there was a very deep 
pool, into which two men very foolishly went, 
and one could not swim; we suddenly saw 
them sink, and in one moment they seemed 
drowning, though surrounded by people. 
There was a cry for help, and a general rush, 
including Albert, towards the spot, which 
frightened me so much, that I grasped Lord 
Carlisle’s arm in great agony. However, 
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Doctor Robertson swam in and pulled the 
man out, and all was safely over; but it was 
a horrid moment. 

“A salmon was speared here by one of the 
men, after which we walked to the ford or 
quarry, where we were very successful, seven 
salmon being caught, some in the net, and 
some speared. Though Albert stood in the 
water some time, he caught nothing; but the 
scene at this beautiful spot was exciting and 
picturesque in the extreme. I wished for 
Landseer’s pencil. The sun was intensely 
hot. We did not get back till after three 
o'clock, and then took luncheon. The 
Duchess of Gordon came to see us afterward ; 
and while she was still with us, Captain 
Forbes (who had asked permission to do so) 
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marched through the grounds with his men, 
the pipers going in front. They stopped and 
cheered three times three, throwing up their 
bonnets, They then marched off, and we 
listened with pleasure to the distant shouts 
and the sound of the pibroch. 

“We heard afterward that our men had car- 
ried all Captain Forbes’s men on their backs 
through the river. They saw the fishing 
going on, and came to the water’s edge on 
the opposite side; and on being greeted by 
our people, said they would come over, on 
which ours went across in one moment and 
carried them over—Macdonald at their head 
carrying Captain Forbes on his back. This 
was very courteous, and worthy of chivalrous 
times.” 


CRYSTALL'NE BASKETS, 
There is, as everybody knows, a substance 
ealled alum, which is beautifully crystalline, 
and always is seen shaped like double 
pyramids. This is a compound of an earth, 
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alumina, and an acid, sulphuric; it is, in fact, 
the sulphate of alumina, and is put to many 
useful purposes. This substance is soluble in 
hot water, and in cooling it crystallizes out on 
to anything that may be in the liquid, and the 
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crystals will take any color—thus indigo will 
eolor them blue, cochineal red, and so on. 
Now, bearing these facts in mind, take a 
quantity, say a pound of alum, and dissolve it 
in as little hot water as possible. Then hav- 
ing made a basket of wire, like’ Fig. 1, im- 
merse it in the hot solution, and put it quietly 
away to cool. Next morning you can take 
the basket out, and it looks like Fig. 2, all the 
wires being covered with beautiful crystals. 

Should your first basket have given you 
some pleasure, here are directions to cut a 
nice one out of cardboard, one like that shown 
in the engraving, Fig. 2. Take your card- 
board and draw one circle in the centre, and 
then a larger, just the distance apart you 
want the sides to be high. Then on these 
circles construct the hexagons that form the 
base and rim of your basket. Place the point 
of the compasses in A, and afterwards in B, 
and draw with the pencil point two arcs 
which intersect each other at C; this done, 
place the compass point at C, then describe 
the are A B, which will give the necessary 
curve to the side, and then from the points 
D E draw ares intersecting at F. From this 
point you obtain the side D E, then from the 
points D E describe the arcs B H and E H, 
and from H you get the curve G for the top; 
having done this with each side, on folding 
them up, they will form a very pretty basket, 
and any devices that suit the maker’s fancy 
may be drawn or painted on the sides. 
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ANCIENT IRISH CROSS. 


While workmen were engaged in digging a 
crave in an old churchyard near Cork, Ireland, 
they came upon a stone coffin of massive di- 
mensions, upon opening which three skeletons 
were discovered, on one of which lay an 
ancient archiepiscopal cross, a representation 
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of which we give herewith, denoting that the 
skeleton was that of an archbishop, but of 
whose identity nothing could be known, the 
relics bearing marks of great antiquity. One 
ef the other two skeletons lay with its head 
at its feet, as if it had been decapitated before 
burial ; the other was characterized by nothing 
unusual. The stone coffin indicated a Roman 


origin, but the mystery was impenetrable. 
The cross bears marks of very elegant handi- 
work, the bronze of which it is composed 
being finely chased, and the form is graceful 
and artistic. It was originally gilt. ‘The 
obverse bears a representation of the crucifix- 
+ ion scene, with the initials IL N. 2. 1. 
over the head of the Saviour, and on the 
arms the first words of the prayer of the 
penitent thief, “ Domine Memento Mci.” 
The stone coffin in which the cross was 
found was highly sculptured, and reveal- 
ed a period of advanced art. The savans 
have been unable to fathom the mystery 
buried with the cross, and a mystery it 
must remain till the time when all things 
shall be revealed. 
Such antiquities, accounts of which 
are oftch published, serve to throw a 
light wpon the early history of Ireland 
gratifying to the feeling of pride which 
inspires every son of the Emerald Isle, 
and we cannot blame the spirit that 
actuates the Irishmen of to-day in re- 
calling the magnificence of the old 
dynasty of native kings, who by their 
deeds reflected a glory upon the Irish 
name, the traditions and history of which 
are embalmed in their literature. The 
cruel subjection of Ireland to indi-nity 
and wrong is arousing the spirit that 
once gave nerve to the arm of Irish 
valor, and eloquence to the tongue of 
Irish patriotism, and her oppressors are 
anxious regarding the result. The ex- 
humed relics of departed grandeur speak 
*impressively to the Lrish heart, and when 
commended by the tongue or pen, con- 
trolled by gifted minds, we can readily 
understand the influence they wield and 
the power they exert, leading the sus- 
ceptible often to the commission of rash 
acts for which they suffer, but which 
have the world’s sympathy for the mo- 
tive that inspired them. The glories, 
political and ecclesiastical, of Ireland 
come before their eyes, like the ghosts of 
Fingal, and as the Israelites wept by Babylon 
for the splendors of the Judean capital, they 
long for the restored majesty of “Bryan the 
Brave,” and the glory of the Celtic kings. 
These, however, they will never realize, but 
the privilege of independence may some day 
be wrung from the hand of the oppressor. 
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Now through the cloud, where pipes the lark 
on high 
His cheery melody, sweet April comes 
Strewing gay flowers of many a varied dye— 
Flowers which her breath calls from their 
winter tombs. 
Now beams to heaven the violet’s dewy eye; 
“The mountain daisy” modestly resumes 
Her vesture prim; the primrose censers sigh; 


And fragrantly the garden’s beauty blooms, 
O, cheerfully the streamlet gurgles now, 
Where coo the pigeons in the vocal grove, 
As April, though a cloud be on her brow, 
Smiles, through her tears, the beams of hope 
and love. 
Young Hebe of the months, propitious nymph, 
Pour out on earth the fructifying lymph. 
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ZOOLOGICAL 


It is given as one of the compensations of 
the war in Abyssinia that the fields of zoology 
will be opened to science, and the numerous 
animals known to exist there be subjected to 
the scrutiny of the naturalist. This was the 
case with the Cape of Good Hope, the pos- 
session of which by the English opened a wide 
door for investigation. As in Abyssinia, the 
animals of the Cape are almost endlessly va- 
ried, from those of the most unwieldy bulks 
to the most delicate and graceful forms. It is 
needless to enumerate them, as we merely 
wish to introduce one specimen—The Koo- 


SPECIMENS. 


eat, and the marrow of its bones is esteemed 
one of the greatest luxuries. The skin is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, whole, and, cut up for 
whip-lashes, thongs, harness, and other pur- 
poses requiring toughness, it is almost indis- 
pensable to them. It is not capable of much 
endurance and can be easily run down with a 
horse, but it is usually hunted by the natives 
on foot, often following it a whole day. One 
hunter succeeds the other in the chase as the 
lead gives out, and the poor beast sinks at last 
exhausted, a prey to his pursuer. 

Our second illustration, on page 315, is the 
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THE KOODOO. 


doo—that holds a prominent place in the nat- 
ural history of the country. It is a fine ani- 
malgabout four feet high at the shoulder and 
the body heavily made, and would pass as a 
superior member of the goat family, as seen in 
our engraving on this page. The curiously 
twisted horns are nearly three feet in length, 
and are more for ornament than use. The 
body is peculiarly striped, somewhat resem- 
bling the zebra. The beast is distinguished 
for great agility, it being able to leap ten feet 
and even more without the advantage of a 
run. It is greatly prized by the bushmen, 
with whom it has many uses. Its flesh they 


Babyroussa of Malacca. It is a formidable- 
looking beast, of the porcine persuasion, and 
wears a small forest of tusks, for ornament 
and use. The top tusks, that grow through 
the upper jaw, are supposed to admit of the 
beast’s suspending himself from low branches 
of trees growing by the marshes, where it is 
found. The tusks of the lower jaw are fear- 
ful weapons in an encounter with animals or 
men. Those who have hunted them pro- 
notince them a foe “worthy of their steel.” 
Like their relative, the wild boar, they are 
fierce, and offensive as well as defensive. The 
female Babyroussa is deprived of the upper, 
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or ornamental appendage. The adult is larg- 
er than the wild boar, and they have been 
seen as large as donkeys. The beast is an ex- 
cellent swimmer, and takes to the water for 
its own amusement, swimming considerable 
distance without any effort. Unlike the wild 
boar its skin is almost bare, being but sparsely 


covered with short, bristly hairs. The habits 
of the Babyroussa are congregative. Herds 
of them, of considerable size, gather near the 
marshes, and when taken young they are 
found to be not incapable of cultivation. 
They are not, at the maturity shown in our 
illustration, of a character to excite gustatory 
longings in any one but a Malay. 
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There is no taste a paterfamilias may in- 
dulge in a child, with less fear of bad results, 
than that of fancying caravans of living 
animals. However humble it may be, there 
is some member of the collection that is un- 
like those of our own limited catalogue, and 
the child sees the wonders of other lands in 
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the brute representatives of their zoology. 
Every exhibition of this kind should be en- 
couraged, and the claim to their being 
“moral” exhibitions, as put forth by the late 
great showman A. Ward, has a good founda- 
tion in fact. The requisite shilling expended 
in the indulgence is far from being thrown 
away or wasted, = 


AN INDIAN BRAVE. 


The conundrum asked by the sentimental 
Indian of whom Mr. Dempster sings—* why 
does the white man follow my path ?”—may 
be answered, that it is not because the white 
man loves him, but because the “ red brother” 
is always getting in the way, and it is unfortu- 
nate for him, the “red brother” aforesaid, 
that he selects the best place, right on the 
spot where his white brother has made up his 


mind to settle, putting the latter to consider- 
able annoyance, as the old rule laid down by 
the Puritans is still in vogue, as found in the 
original records: Voted, that the earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof; voted, that 
the saints shall inherit the earth; voted that 
we are the saints! The crowding of our “red 
brother” from the spot which he has so un- 
luckily chosen, is resented by him, and his 
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“untutored mind” sees no remedy but strik- 
ing back, and he accordingly utters that most 
unmelodious cry called the “ war-whoop,” un- 
sheaths his knife and sails in, ripping up any 
number of serviceable bowels, and depriving 
the head of his “ white brother” of its super- 
fluous hair; for this “red brother” is very 
sanguinary, and has not cultivated the sweet 
courtesies and gentle amenities of life enough 
to render him insensible to so trifling a 
wrong. When he has burnt and murdered 
and scalped enough, then he is ready fora 
‘treaty or any other arrangement, and he 
meets his “ Great Fathers” in council. Then 
a whitewashing ensues, the “ white brother” 
is rebuked, the gentle savage receives his an- 
nuity of blankets and rum, and things are 
settled till another decade. At this time, 
fraudulent commissioners and treacherous 
agents worry the Indians into new violence, 
the war-whoop is again sounded, and again 
happen the burnings, and rippings, and scalp- 
ings, ending the same as before. The last has 
just concluded, the whitewashing has been 
performed, and our “red brother” —the 
grimy, dirty, disgusting, bloody-minded “ Spot- 
ted Tail” of the Cheyennes, as represented in 
our engraving, whose knife is darkened with 
the blood of the white man, whose whoop has 
been heard above the crackle of midnight 
flames, whose eye has blazed malignantly to 
see the sufferings of his tortured victims—is 
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sent home loaded with presents, to resume 
the knife on the first occasion. Our red broth- 
er is not wholesome-looking, his costume is 
not attractive, and his general make-up is in- 
ferior to that of Mr. Forrest, as Metamora, 
who is “ not a real Ingine,” as the boy of the 
Bowery said, “but only a member of an In- 
gine company.” Had Hiawatha assumed his 
look, when he went to woo the gentle Minne- 


“ Loveliest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotah ”— 


she would have bid him go to the “ Gitchee 
Gaumee” and bathe himself, before he could 
come into the old arrow-maker’s wigwam. We 
have a sort of pity for our “red brother,” 
though we shudder at his reckless use of cold 
iron. He is the victim of unfortunate cir- 
cumstances — the principal one of which is, 
being. What business has he to be? “ West- 
ward the star of empire takes its way,” and 
his “ white brother” of course cannot follow 
that star without trenching upon him. The 
Pacific Railroad cuts through his hunting- 
ground, and he rebels against his destiny, 
finding himself at last, as he surely will, a 
victim of fate, to become, we don’t know 
when, like the Penobscots, or the Gay Heads, 
or the Marshpees, reduced to a nominal exis- 
tence as tribes, and doomed to end a glorious 
but bloody career, in the peaceful pursuit of 
basket-making. 


A NORWEGIAN CHURCH. 


Taste seems to have run mad in planning 
the little village church depicted on page 319. 
It is as strange a pile as ever was presented to 
a civilized eye, and in view of its many ins 
and outs one would think that devotion might 
get lost in the intricacics of the place. It has 
more gables we believe than Mr. Hawthorne’s 
“ House of the Seven Gables,” and it is possi- 
ble that that famed structure was built by 
some early migratory Norwegian who settled 
at Naumkeag. Yet there is a certain degree 
of smartness about it. The fantastic orna- 
ments, though meaningless, are “nevertheless 
effective, and the quaint tiled roof, if the 
reader will fancy them such, and as they 
doubtless are, glowing in the sun, is decidedly 
picturesque. The Norwegian origin is involy- 
ed in fable, but is supposed to have been 
Asiatic, and therefore this strange architec- 
ture may be a hereditary result of Orientalism, 


breaking out in the remote generations, as 
the gout, or red hair, or a family mark, will 
reappear in distant descendants of those with 
whom they originated. The Norwegians are 
a very excellent people. They are too poor, 
and have to work too hard, to be addicted to 
the vices of more “favored” countries, so 
called; but the question may well be asked 
which country may be called the most favored 
—those with their higher prosperity, and con- 
sequent corruption, or those with their simple 
living and manly integrity? The church and 
the school are institutions in Norway. The 
Lutheran is the prevailing religion of the 
state, and is professed by the great body of 
the people, though religion of all kinds is tol- 
erated. Care is had, however, that the gov- 
ernment offices are only filled by members of 
the established church. The country is di- 
vided into five dioceses, corresponding in name 
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and extent with the administrative provinces, 
and into some eight hundred parishes. Edu- 
cation is very generally diffused, and gratui- 
tous elementary instruction is placed within 
the reach of all; and all children of seven 
years, in towns, and of-eight years, in the 
country, are required to be in attendance at 
school till confirmation, usually between the 
ages of fourteen and seventeen. The elemen- 
tary schools are stationed in all towns and 
parishes. There are also middle schools, mid- 
dle and royal schools, burgher schools, Latin 
or learned schools, Cathedral schools in several 
places, and at the head, over all, the Univer- 
sity of Christiana. This school system, which 


The Nymphs’ Grotto at Capri. 


is supported by government, is attended by the 
happiest results. We are called to witness 
the benefit of these schools, which is mani- 
fested in the conduct of Norwegian emigrants 
who seek our shores, who bring with them an 
intelligence that immediately fits them to 
comprehend our institutions, and, by their 
well-directed industry and tact, become speed- 
ily the best settlers of the West. There are 
many townships in that Great Beyond com- 
posed entirely of Norwegians, who bring with 
them the virtues of the Fatherland to graft 
upon our own, not forgetting, here, the church 
and the school that gave the basis of their 
character there. 


THE NYMPHS’ GROTTO AT CAPRI. 


Our picture on page 320 gives simply the 
form of the beautiful grotto of Capri which 
has so long delighted visitors. It is situated 
about twenty-five miles from Naples, from 
which steamboats take the visitor to the spot. 
Traditionally this is one of the haunts of the 
Emperor Tiberius, in which he held some of 
his orgies, but it is not authentic. It bears 
the title of the “Grotto of Nymphs,” which 
is a very poetical and pretty designation for 
one of the most beautiful places in the world. 
We wish it were in our power to depict the 
vivid colors of the stalactites which hang from 
its fretted roof, the sand which glows in the 
beams of the azure light, or the crystal-tinted 
water that flashes like gems on every hand. 
The remarkable transparency of the sea, and 
the azure brilliance of the reflected light in 
the grotto constitute its unique charms. 
The deep water, flowing into the cave through 
the garrow entrance, seen in the picture, is of 
the hue and transparency of the lightest and 
brightest sapphire. A traveller remarks that 
he never saw such translucence as the sea 


possesses round the rocks of Capri, nor such . 


beautiful specimens of iris-hued sands lying 
beneath, greener than emeralds. Another 
tells us that when he had entered into the 
low-arching vault, and looked back to where 
the light streamed through the aperture, it 
appeared of a cerulean hue, so fine and ethe- 
real that it resembled undulating flames. “I 
should say,” he continues, “that the very 
Spirit of Light had descended here and held 
her throne upon these waters, veiling her ra- 
diancy with its robes of azure.” A distin- 
guished countrywoman of ours visited the 


cave, and her description surpasses that of all 


the rest, which we copy: 


“ Just where the waves broke against the 
rocks, we saw a small opening in them, and 
soon after entering a little boat, we rowed 
towards it. As we approached it, our boat- 
man called out, ‘Lie down in the boat.’ 
Obeying his command, we soon felt ourselves 
carried quickly onward upon the crest of a 
great wave. For an instant the darkness was 
intense, and a sharp pang of fear assailed me; 
but in another we seemed to have entersd a 
fairy land of mystery and dazzling light. We 
seemed floating in the air.. The water was 
deeply blue, and the atmosphere of the same 
color. A vast arched roof rose above us; be- 
neath it, stretched far away long corridors 
and aisles, whose pavement was of a rich tur- 
quoise blue, as smooth and calm as though it 
were stone and not living water. From the 
roof hung multitudes of stalactites, around 
which was playing a clear blue flame, like 
burning spirits of wine. . The fish swimming 
below us were as blue as the jaybirds of our 
forests, and the wells and broken rocks seem- 
ed carved from a quarry of lapis-lazuli. It was 
wonderful, unique, and the fit abode of sea- 
nymphs, which the people of Capri say still 
inhabit it; while the Neapolitans call it the 
‘Witches’ Cave. The depth of the water is 
about eight fathoms. Near the centre of the 
grotto is a landing-place, leading to a corridor, 
which, after a few feet, is found closed up by 
a great stone. In the time of Tiberius, it no 
doubt served as a bath for the luxurious mon- 
arch; and the subterranean passage led from 
his palace on the cliff far, far above it.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


SKIRMISHING. 


Wuen Cora Ware looked up from her 
cousin’s embrace and saw Colonel Burkmar 
standing in the door, her heart sunk within 
her. From Albert Granger no forbearance 
was to be hoped for; and it was not likely 
that a man wearing the uniform of an officer 
in the Northern army would shield or spare 
one whom he might know to be an escaped 
Confederate prisoner, even were no other 
cause of offence given. But arrest and im- 


prisonment were the least she feared. There 
was danger of bloodshed. 


More through faintness than fondness she 
sank closer to her cousin’s breast again, look- 
ing past him to that pale face in the door. 
But was it angershe read? It seemed rather 
the stern pallor caused by some pang of 


unutterable pain. 


Even in that moment of terror a strange 
rapture crept into her heart, a wild sweetness 
thrilled her, as though a bee had dropped 
both honey and sting upon her lip. That 
man’s steady gaze, which fixed her eyes to 
his, mesmerized her into a dream as intoxi- 


cating as it seemed irrelevant. 


The past is nothingness, the future is un- 
certain, the blossom of life is the present 
moment, she thought. And what is life but 
love? And where is love so sweet as in the 
midst of perils and difficulties? like a rose 
amid thorns? And one moment of love is 
better than years of affection. Ah! to press 
all the wine of the clustered years into one 
intoxicating draught, drink it, and die! What 
need of wooing and asking, when submission 
would be so sweet? 

A haze came over her eyes, but she dimly 
saw that the soldier turned slowly away, 
heard his step in the hall, heard the door 
close behind him. 

“Cora, dear, what is the matter?” her 
cousin asked, anxiously. She made no reply, 
only leaned more heavily upon him, and 
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SO AS BY FIRE. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN 


looking at her he saw that she was fainting. 

Helen Jameson was just coming down, 
having been called to meet Colonel Burkmar, 
when she saw Cora sinking helplessly upon a 
sofa, and a strange gentleman, standing by 
her. 


“O, my goodness gracious!” she cried, 
knowing at once who this gentleman must 
be. “What has happened? Where is—”: 
looking about the room for Colonel Burkmar. 

“My cousin is faint. Pray do something 
for her!” said the stranger, hastily. “ Dear 
Cora, do you feel better?” 


“Mother! Bridget! Juno! Cora is sick!” 


called Helen, at the door, then ran to drench 
the invalid with cologne. : 

Cora opened her eyes and looked about 
anxiously. 


“He has gone!” Helen whispered, in her 
ear. “Did they meet? Did they know each 


other?” 


“T am sorry to have alarmed you all,” Cora 
said, for the whole household had rushed in. 
“ This is my Cousin Albert, Mrs. Jameson.” 

“He went away without being seen,” Cora 
whispered, as Helen bent to place a cushion 
under her head. 

“Are you better, dear?” her cousin asked, . 
tenderly, bending his knee beside her, and 
softly stroking her hair with his white hand. « 

Her faint, reassuring smile seemed to be . 
reflected in his face as he lifted it to thank 
the others for their assistance. 

“Mother,” Helen said, in an emphatic - 
aside, “ if all the Southerners are as handsome » 
as these two, I hope they will beat us, that's 
all. If they will only conquer our ugliness, 
they may have thele own way in everything , 
else.” 

The cousins were soon left by all but Juno, 
who was weeping and rejoicing over her dear | 
Master Albert, and petting Cora. 

“ Jest one sup of wine, honey,” she urged. 
“It'll bring the life back to yer face. Now 


. Master Albert, see there!” she exclaimed, as 


Cora took the glass with a hand that shook so 
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the wine spilled over. “She’s all broke up 
‘with cryin’, an’ it’s a massy you've come to 
cheer her.” 

Sitting beside her with her hand in his, and 
her sweet eyes raised to his face, and full of 
affection and interest in all he said, Albert 
Granger went over the story of his life since 
the day on which he parted with her on the 
rose-wreathed veranda in New Orleans. At 
first, to cheer her, he described his foreign 
travels. All was sunshine and glitter then. 
It would seem that, before the dark days were 
to burst upon him, Fortune had lavished the 
fairest gifts in her power to bestow. The 
rich and handsome young Southerner had 
been well received abroad, and his recital 
glittered with the pageantry of courts and 
courtly people. So heartily was the story 
told, and so thoroughly did the old time seem 
to roll back again when these two found 
themselves together, that Cora caught herself 
laughing more than once. After one of his 
most amusing adventures he ‘said, still 
laughing: 

“That was just before I came home.” 

' At those words the scene changed. What 
a coming home it had been! 

Cora clasped his hand more closely, and 
leaned toward him till her cheek rested on his 
shoulder. He touched his lips to her hair, 
and went on as cheerfuNy as he could. But 
she heard how the ring went out of his voice, 
leaving it hard, and felt all the graceful light- 
ness and spark!~ of his speech changed to 
bitterness. She tistened now with trembling 
watching fora name. But he never mention- 
ed Mr. Burkmar.~ He passed lightly over 
their domestic troubles, and spoke of the war, 
and as he spoke his spirit rose again—not the 
gay and frolicsome spirit in which he had 
recalled his European reminiscences, but 
something wild and fierce that lighted in his 
face, a glow from which she shrank. 

Albert Granger had one of those faces 
which are capable of expressing the passions 
in their utmost intensity without at the same 
time losing any beauty of feature. There was 
a fine strength in the muscles, and an ex- 
quisite grace of shape, which would admit of 
almost a convulsion of rage, and not lose, but 
rather gain a fearful beauty. The smooth, 
black brows were bent but slightly, but they 
were like bent iron, the nostrils stiffened 
in an expression of fire and will, and the 
mouths without losing its beautiful curves, 
became bitter and cruel. The head forgot to 
drop toward hers, and the eyes put off their 
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sparkle of merriment, and mists of tenderness, 
and glowed with a steady and lurid fire. 

She put a hand up and drew it over his 
face. 

“T don’t know you so! I don’t know you!” 
she said. 

He looked at her with a faint smile. 

“T searcely know you,” he replied. “TI left 
a girl with cheeks like opals; I find a woman 
with cheeks as pale as her forehead. When 
Cora said good-by to me she wore a white 
dress with pink oleanders in the belt, and had 
a Spanish mantilla over her head; this lady 
is robed in blackness, like night without a 
star. I left a fair and smiling girl, albeit she 
smiled through tears, I find a tragedy-queen.” 

“No tragedy! Let there be no tragedy!” 
she said, hastily, clinging to him. “There is 
sorrow enough. Let that suffice.” 

“These are tragical times,” he replied, 
gloomily, and was silent a moment. Then 
brightening, he added, “Cora, you should 
know Mrs. Seymore. .There is a heroine! 
Picture to yourself a woman about the height 
of your friend Miss Jameson, but so frail and 
transparent that you fancy the light might 
shine through her. She has a soft voice and 
manner, she is timid and sweet, she shudders 
at the sight of a drop of blood, and trembles 
if she sees two men frown upon each other. 
But under this velvet glove is a hand of iron. 
This little lady, whom her friends call Snow- 
drop, conceives measures so bold that brave 
men hesitate to carry them out. She is 
prompt and clear, and can disentangle em- 
barrassing complications while others are 
wondering whether it is any use to attempt 
clearing them. We lost a great deal in not 
trusting her more at first. If her advice had 
been followed we should have had Washing- 
ton before the North had stirred hand or foot. 
She knew who had got and would give infor- 
mation, and she insisted that the woman—it 
was a woman—should receive her quietus 
without delay or ceremony. There was buta 
moment, some soft-hearted fool hesitated, and 
the chance was lost. But, seeing how matters 
were going, Mrs. Seymore hastened herself to 
give information, and since the first story- 
teller knew only plans, but no names, our 
friend was able to improve on the matter, 
and ‘add the name of a man who had escaped 
that very hour she drove up to the White 
House. If her advice had been followed, I 
believe, too, that we would have had some- 
thing more than the debris of an explosion at 
Harper's Ferry. We have other plans now 
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which I dare not speak of here, and she is 
equally uncompromising. Her motto is that 
‘dead men tell no tales.’” 

“I don’t wish to know such a person,” said 
Cora Ware, abruptly. “She is unwomanly, 
unnatural! Let men fight, but fight in open 
field, and let women keep their hands clean 
of blood, save such as flows from wounds they 
strive to heal. Spies may be necessary, but 
they are despicable!” 

“You are right,’ her companion said, 
rather coldly, tossing back his hair with the 
hand which she had released while speaking, 
and by the gesture baring the ugly line of a 
scarcely-healed wound in his temple. “ But I 
like to see a woman in earnest, and all our 
women are so, Cora, I hope the Northern 
skies have not chilled your heart.” 

She looked at him indignantly, but in look- 
ing saw the mark of the wound. 

“You dear boy,” she said, fondly, “do not 
let us quarrel. Do you think I love the hand 
that struck that blow ?” 

After the first few times, Cora found her- 
self more comfortable with Helen Jameson 
for a third in her interviews with her cousin. 
He was no longer the light-hearted, boyish 
friend, but after the first flush of joy at meet- 
ing her was over, she found him gloomy, 
bitter and exacting. Besides, there could be 
no doubt left in her mind as to his wishes and 
expectations. The tender affection which she 
had cherished for him, never asking herself 
what its nature was, only knowing that no 
one was dearer to her than he, she felt now 
would not content him. Someway in the last 
year she had seemed to grow beyond him, to 
feel herself older and loftier than he. She 
perceived in him a lack of that strength on 
which she could lean securely, and of that 
heroic nobleness which alone could win her 
homage. Albert Granger could utter noble 
sentiments, and perform gallant deeds, but 
they were the moments of conscious elevation 
in an.unstable character. He was fiery, but 
the strength that waits and is patient and can 
afford to forgive, he had not. Besides this, 
Cora had begun almost unconsciously to feel 
that the pride in which she had been trained 
was weak and childlike, and without being 
less proud, had learned to base that sentiment 
on far other foundations than hereditary 
caste. She liked her guineas stamped, but 
she believed that “ the man’s the gowd for @ 
that.” 

Helen Jameson treated the stranger within 
her gates after a fashion of her own. She 
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quarrelled with him in the frankest possible 
manner, laughed if he got angry, refused to 
be angry herself, and was perfectly kind and 
cordial after having set him “to rights,” as 
she called it. 

At first the young man stared at her free 
and easy manner of dealing with him, but he 
grew accustomed to it after a while. She was 
never coarse, and touches of delicate feeling 
showed through her most jeering and tanta- 
lizing moods. Besides, she was exceedingly 
pretty, and appeared uncommonly well at 
home. It was pleasant to see with what per- 
fect regularity and noiselessness the machin- 
ery of their little menage moved under her 
direction, and how much at ease she made 
everybody in the house. Her welcomes were 
cordial, her entertainment generous and in 
good taste, and she was always planning little 
surprises to chase away the slightest appear- 
ance of ennui. Every day spent with her was 
like a festival, delightful, but not fatiguing, 
Young Granger often found himself glad to 
turn from Cora’s fitful and embarrassed man- 
ner to the ever fresh and cheerful face of her 
young hostess, and to feel that, however she 
might gibe and mock at him, in her eyes he 
was ahero. He had begun to feel a sharp 
hkalf-suspicion that his cousin no longer looked 
to him to mould her opinions, but formed 
them herself quite independently. 

The week of his intended stay was drawing 
to an end, and nothing had as yet been gained 
by his visit. He had not fargotten Colonel 
Burkmar. Indeed, it was impossible to do so 
had he willed it, for that gentleman’s name 
was in every lady’s mouth. The hot-headed 
Southerner could-scarcely keep silence when 
he heard the man he hated lauded as a hero. 
But he did succeed in curbing his rage for a 
time. 

Colonel Burkmar was about going to Wash- 
ington with his regiment, and there, or on 
ground further south the rebel resolved to 
have out his reckoning with him. For the 
present that matter could wait. But not so 
with the hope which had drawn him north- 
ward, as the pole draws the needle. He must 
settle with Cora. He had almost claimed her 
as his own, had told her that when the Con- 
federacy should be established she was to re- 
turn and take a shining position in its 
capital; but she had not appeared to under- 
stand anything. 

The reserve with which she spoke in 
answer to his hints drove him to speak»more 
plain) 
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“Cora,” he said, “do you mean to say that 
when I shall have a home for you, you will 
not come to it?” 

She sat toying with the tassel of her morn- 
ing-dress, her eyes downcast, her cheeks 
burning. 

“The home which you could offer me, 
Albert, would not be mine to take,” she said. 
“TI trust that when you have a home, some 
one nearer than a cousin will share it with 
you. I shall hope always to be an occasional 
and welcome visitor there; but when our 
dear old home in New Orleans was broken 
up, we went out of paradise, and there is no 
return. We must both make new nests for 
ourselves.” 

His face had been growing pale while she 
spoke. 

“Another woman the mistress of my 
home!” he exclaimed, almost before she had 
got through. “Do you wish to see it? Is 
that your meaning ?” 

“Tt is!” she said, faintly. Her fair hands 
dropped together as she spoke, and she sat 
mutely awaiting the outbreak which she 
knew must cume. 

He leaned over the arm of her chair, and 
took her folded hands in his strong grasp. 

“Cora, do you know how I love you?” he 
asked, his lowered tones sounding more 
threatening than tender. 

She drew away from him, blushing and 
vexed. 

“O hush, Albert! hush!” she said, hastily. 
“Don’t say any more. We are cousins and 
dear friends, but nothing else.” 

He flung her hands away from him and 
started to his feet, pallid with anger and an 
agony of disappointment. 

“You.have deceived me!” he exclaimed. 
“You knew what I meant, and you 
encouraged me.” 

“Albert, I never meant to deceive you,” 
she protested, earnestly. “I always loved you 
dearly, and Ido so now. I was not sure of 
your feelings nor of my own. I simply never 
questioned them.” 

His fiery, piercing eyes looked down into 
hers. 

“It is only since you came North, then, 
that you have discovered your love for me to 
be but cousinly ?” he asked, bitterly. 

“It is only now that I know surely your 
wishes,” was her quiet answer. 

But the hands upon her lap began to 
treme, and it required all her self-control to 
enable her to meet steadily his searching 
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gaze. When once his suspicious nature was 
aroused it was keen and unscrupulous; who 
knew what track it might take? 

“ Perhaps if I were still the heir of a rich 
man,” he sneered, “you might not find your 
objections to a nearer relationship so 
insuperable.” 

“O ungenerous!” she burst forth, with 
tender scorn. “Shame on you, Albert! You 
do not think it!” 

“Who, then, has come between us?” he 
demanded. “Who has taught you the 
difference between the love of a cousin and 
that of a wife?” 

Her eyes began to gather fire, her head to 
lift. 

“Don’t speak to me in that tone,” she said. 
“ You are presuming.” 

“Perhaps,” he went on, “you may be con- 
templating an alliance a la Romeo and Juliet. 
You may have chosen for Romeo Mr. George 
Francis Burkmar.” 

At that name Cora rose to her feet as if 
electrified, her face blazing with haughty 
anger. But in spite of outraged pride and 
delicacy, a little tremor of delight shook her. 
Romeo and Juliet! Ah, that was love! And 
when she turned without a word and swept 
from the room, it was not more with indig- 
nant pride, than with a strange, sweet 
exultation. 

While he stood there, Helen Jameson 
came in, 

“Why, what is the matter, Mr. Granger?” 
she exclaimed, startled at his paleness. 
“What has happened? Pray speak!” 

He recalled himself partially, and saluted 
her with ceremonious politeness, scarcely 
aware of what he did. His random shot had 
struck nearer home than he had dreamed it 
would. Could he believe that Cora’s agita- 
tion meant only insulted dignity? Whatever 
it meant, the very fact that he had broken 
silence and mentioned that man’s name, 
seemed to loosen the hold with which he had 
restrained his anger. Love was balked, but 
hate should have its way. 

“ Will you tell me, Miss Jameson,” he said, 
“if my cousin has much acquaintance with 
this Colonel Burkmar ?” 

“TI should think Cora the one to reply to 
that question, Mr. Granger; but since you 
ask me, I should say that their acquaintance 
was very slight.” 

“ Did she allow any intercourse at all?” he 
demanded. “ Did she notice him?” 

“Certainly she did!” the girl replied, with 
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spirit. “Colonel Burkmar is a gentleman 
whom every one here knows. He was, more- 
over, an intimate visitor at Mrs. Granger’s, 
and of course Cora must treat him there with 
politeness. He is also a friend of ours.” 

“T should be happy to see this universally 
admired and honored person,” said the 
young man, with an ugly sneer upon his lip. 

“Mr. Granger, what are you meaning to 
do?” exclaimed Ilelen, as he went toward 
the door. “I beg of you—” 

Her prayer was cut short by the gentleman. 
He bowed lowly and bade her a stately good- 
morning as if she had not spoken. 

“Mr. Granger, I entreat you not to be 
hasty!” she persisted, following him, and lay- 
ing a detaining hand on his arm as he reached 
the door. “ You will surely be killed!” 

Ile took the hand in his, raised it gallantly 
to his lips, then put her gently but decidedly 
back, opened the door and went out. 

Helen stood one moment where he had 
left her, her brows knit in anxious thought. 
Then she ran up stairs and began to put on 
her bonnet and cloak. Cora was then walk- 
ing to and fro in Mrs. Jameson’s chamber, 
her cheeks very highly-colored, her eyes 
brilliant and restless. 

“Where are you going, Nell?” she asked. 

“Just up street! And without waiting 
for any further explanation the girl was off. 

Juno put her head in at the door while 
Mrs. Jameson looked out the window, whis- 
pered a word, then disappeared. 

“Miss Cora, Lord ha’ massy on us! Master 
Albert's gone up street with his face as white 
as a sheet, and his eyes lookin’ like Master 
Moulton’s used to when he was in a 
tantrum.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Jameson, uneasily, 
“TI do wish that your cousin would come and 
stay with us. He exposes himself recklessly 
in going to a hotel.” . 

Cora wrung her hands in distress. 

“T don’t know what to say to him. It is 
likely that he will go away soon, but I can’t 
tell him to go. Poor Albert! It seems hard 
to wish him away; and yet, while he stays I 
am in torment.” 

The two were silent for a time, Mrs. 
Jameson looking from the window, and Cora 
still pacing restlessly to and fro. 

“We aré going to have a caller,” Mrs. 
Jameson said, at length. “Here is a carriage 
stopping. Bless me! Cora, what is it?” 

Cora did not need to look from the window. 
‘Her prophetic heart had already told ler 
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what trouble was coming. Without giving 
herself time to shrink in terror from what she 
might see, she ran out of the room and down 
stairs to open the door. 

Helen was coming up the steps, followed by 
two men bearing a senseless form. The blood 
was trickling from a cut in his temple, and 
crossing with a slow red stream one of his 
closed eyelids, and his arms hung nerveless by 
his sides. After these, followed a surgeon. 

“T hope there is nothing serious,” he said, 
seeing Cora’s face as she recoiled. “It is 
merely a re-opening of the old wound.” 

It was not till after an hour, when the 
patient had moaned himself back to a sort of 
half-consciousness, and lay with closed eyes, 
ministered to by the surgeon and Mrs. Jame- 
son, that Helen drew Cora from the room, 
and told her story. 

“T saw that he was bent on mischief,” she 
said, “ and so followed him. He didn’t lead 
me fur. He went straight to Colonel Burk- 
mar’s hotel, and marched into the gentleman’s 
parlor and I after him. I didn’t think much 
of the proprieties, you may believe. There 
stood the colonel in the middle of the room 
with several gentlemen about him. If he had 
been in the midst of an army it would have 
made no difference. Your cousin strode 
across the room and confronted him. ‘Are 
you George Francis Burkmar?’ he asked, 
looking at him as he might look at a dog. 

“The colonel colored faintly and looked at 
him steadily, his eyes a little wider open, and 
a spark coming into them. But he waited a 
minute, and then answered him civilly that 
such was his name. 

“*And I am Albert Granger, son of the late 
Mr. Moulton Granger of New Orleans,’ your 
cousin said, in a tone as if he exfected the 
colonel to tremble at the sound of his name. 

“Instead of trembling, I saw a faint little 
smile through his mustaches, and he made a 
very ceremonious bow, as if it were an intro- 
duction, and said, ‘I am happy to make your 
acquaintance, sir! You should have seen 
Albert's face. It was terrible. The rest was 
all in a minute. While I was running to get 
between them I heard him call out, ‘you are 
a coward and a cheat!’ and saw him give the 
colonel a blow in the face, and before I reach- 
ed him he got a blow in return, and fell likea 
boy. In falling he struck against a chair and 
tore that wound open. 

“Of course there was a great co’ ion, 
and the men had to hold Colonel Burkmar 
back while two otlrers carried that poor 


foolish fellow out. I don’t want to see George 
Burkmar angry again, Cora. I believe that if 
he could have got at your cousin he would 
have killed him on the spot. 

“TI called a carriage, picked up Doctor 
Seward, and got home as quickly as possible. 
And now, Cora, what is to be done? For 
though Iam provoked enough with him to 
keep him in prison on bread and water for a 
year, I am determined that nobody else shall 
touch him. He is under my protection. The 
dove and the hawk, you know.” 

Cora sat a minute in silent thought, then 
rose and began to prepare herself to go out. 

“Will you take care of him while I am 
gone?” she asked. “The doctor says there is 
no danger.” 

“Certainly, dear!” Helen replied, looking 
wistfully in and anxiously into the pale and, 
resolute face, but not daring to ask any 

questions. 

The gentlemen who had witnessed the 
scene described by Helen, were still in the 
hotel parlor, and Colonel Burkmar was pacing 
the room with a heavy step. He had been 
telling them the particulars of his acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Moulton Granger. In the mo- 
mentary silence which followed his story there 
appeared in the dour of the room a gentleman 
supporting a lady dressed in black and thickly 
veiled. Seeing the person she sought, she 
put her veil aside, disclosing the marble-pale 
face of Cora Ware. Instantly every gentle- 
man in the room removed his hat, and 
Colonel Burkmar stopped short in his walk. 
In the heat of the last hour he had forgotten 
her; but now the thought started up that he 
had struck a double blow, and that his hand 
had fallen most heavily here where least he 
would h&e hurt. That Cora and her cousin 
were lovers, he did not doubt. Had she come to 
accuse him of murder? She looked as white 
as any lady could whose heart was broken. 

“Colonel Burkmar,” she said, in a clear, 
unfaltering voice that was heard by every one 
in the room, “I have come to make what 
amends are in my power for the insult you 
have received from my cousin, Albert 
Granger; and I desire to make it on the spot 
where that insult was given, and in presence 
of those who witnessed it. As far as I am 
concerned, I beg your pardon for the unpro- 
voked and unjustifiable attack made on you. 
I am Mr. Granger’s only relative in the 
country, and I sincerely regret his action.” 

Before he could recover from the surprise 
caused by her address, she had drawn her 
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veil down, and walked away with as stately a 
step as she came with. 

The hurt which Albert Granger had re- 
ceived, though not dangerous, was painful 
and troublesome. The excitement under 
which he had been laboring increased the 
disposition to fever, and he needed constant 
eare. Cora sat by him day and night, never 
leaving him to any one but Juno. 

“He has been hasty and wayward, Juno,” 
she said; “ but he belongs to us, and we to 
him. We must not let him be cared for by 
strangers.” 

Colonel Burkmar sent Cora a note on the 
evening after the encounter, assuring her that 
he should not have considered her in any way 
responsible for her cousin's act. 

“But,” he- wrote, “I was proud to see a 
woman do a difficult and disagreeable action 
from a noble sense of duty. Loftily as you 
have always carried yourself toward me, you 
never were so lofty in my eyes as then. So 
far as I am concerned, I am willing that your 
cousin should leave the city unmolested as 
soon as he is able to go. I would advise you 
to speak to the governor in the matter.” 

Helen Jameson brought this note in. She 
had been out nearly all the afternoon with 
Colonel Burkmar, and had come in looking 
rather strangely, with a red spot in each 
cheek, the rest of her face quite pale, and with 
glowing, excited eyes, and a pre-occupied 
manner. 

“He is very kind,” Cora said, quic’ly. 
“Where can I see the governor ?” 

“Come to our house on Sunday,” was the 
answer, from a friend. “Sometimes he 
comes in a while in the afternoon to escape 
from visitors and business at home. I wont 
say anything to him, but you cau happen in.” 

Cora had heard too many instances of the 
kindness and generosity of our good governor 
to doubt that her request would be received 
as indulgently as justice would allow; but she 
shrunk from asking a favor of an abolitionist, 
and it was with a quickly-beating heart that 
she entered the house where she was to meet 
him. 

“ He is in the front parlor,” her friend said. 
“T will say that you wish to see him.” 

Cora waited while her friend went into the 
other room, leaving the door. open behind 
him. There were a few words in an under- 
tone, then she heard the reply spoken in the 
governor’s usual prompt manner, to which 
was added a shade of impatience: 

“Can’t I be allowed to rest from business 
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for one hour on Sunday? I came here on 
purpose to be let alone. I was up at the 
State House till two o'clock this morning, and 
I have been writing letters all the forenoon. 
Iam tired. Besides, what can be said for this 
fellow? I tell you, it is a clear case of 
cussedness,” 

Cora could but smile at this speech in spite 
of its pettish tone, and the somewhat unclassi- 
cal quaintness of its ending. It was made with 
the superficial impatience of a man who was 
anxious and over-worked, but she perceived 
the sweetness of disposition beneath. She 
advanced unhesitatingly into the room, feeling 
instinctively for the man there a touch 
of that affectionate confidence which the 
millions of the North felt when they called 
the president Father Abraham. 

“T am sorry, sir, to intrude on your hour of 
rest,” she said, sweetly, without waiting for 
an introduction, “but I could not see you any 
other time. I will try to detain you as little 
as possible. Let the good which you have 
the power to do in some part atone to you for 
the trouble of doing it.” 

“Tam not sure I meant you should hear 
me scolding,” the governor said, smiling, and 
meeting her with a friendly hand-clasp. “ But 
I get so tired and fretted I can’t help being 
cross sometimes. What can I do for you?” 

She stated her case in a few words, explain- 
ed that the trouble between her cousin and 
Colonel Burkmar was a purely personal one, 
and that Albert had come North solely to see 
her after their long separation, and that it 
was her desire he should be permitted to re- 
turn as soon as he was able to go. 

The governor heard her through kindly and 
attentively. 

“As far as I am concerned, I have not the 
slightest objection to granting what you ask,” 
he replied. “But it would be only courtesy 
to listen to Colonel Burkmar’s‘wishes in the 
matter before making any promise. I have 
the highest respect for the colonel, and he is 
entitled to consideration on account of both 
his position and his loyalty.” 

“T need-not then detain you any longer,” 
she said, rising. “ But be assured that neither 
my cousin nor myself will ever forget your 
courtesy.” 

Cora went back to the darkened chamber 
and her nursing, and tried to think of nothing 
else. The invalid gave her trouble enough, 
indeed, to occupy her mind. He was impa- 
tient of confinement and restraint, and wild 
to be away. It was with difficulty they could 
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keep him in bed after the first two or three 
days. He said but little to his cousin, and 
seemed to prefer having Juno or Mrs, .Jame- 
son with him. Mrs. Jameson was quite in 
her element when nursing, and exceedingly 
proud of the young invalid’s partiality, She 
would sit by him an hour at a time, smoothing 
his hair and forehead, seeming to mesmerize 
away his nervous irritability with her sooth- 
ing touch. Once she ventured a remonstrauce 
with him on his hatred for Colonel Burkmar, 
but she never repeated the attempt. 

“Do you want to drive me wild?” he cried 
out, fiercely, starting up in bed and tearing 
the bandage from his head. 

“TI do hope he’ll keep quiet in bed till after 
George has gone,” said Helen, to Cora one 
day when the two girls were alone together. 

Cora had been sitting listlessly by the win- 
dow, looking out with heavy eyes but seeing 
nothing. As her friend spoke she looked at 
her with a quiet, inquiring glance. “ George?” 
she repeated. 

“T mean Colonel Burkmar,” Helen stam- 
mered, with a deep blush. “We are such 
good friends that I call him by his first name 
sometimes.” 

Cora said nothing, but looked out the win- 
dow again. She was not at all surprised. She 
knew that Helen wore a new ring, that she 
carried a gold-framed miniature in her bosom, 
and that though Colonel Burkmar did not 
come to the house, Helen often met him at 
other places. She had noticed that since the 
affray at the hotel Helen: had not appeared 
like herself. She had been nervous and 
hysterical, and unable to place her mind on 
anything she was about. 

“I wonder if ‘George’ is the unknown 
benefactor!” thought Cora. She had often 
thought of that before, but could understand 
no reason why Mr. Burkmar should have been 
so lavish a friend to the girl before he had 
ever seen her; unless the pretext were true 
that he had been deeply indebted to Mr. 
Jameson. But that seemed scarcely likely, 
for he had never had any business dealings 
with Helen’s father, and they had never 
heard of him except as one of the rich men of 
the country till they had met him at Mrs. 
Granger's. 

The regiment started finally on a bright, 
mild day just before the new year. Early in 
the morning Helen had sent her mother off 
to spend the day with a friend. 

“You will have a better chance to see the 
regiment pass there,” she said. “And, mother, 


when it passes, I want yon to wave your 
handkerchief with all your might, and to 
pray for the safe return of all, especially of the 
colonel.” 

Mrs. Jameson said nothing, but pulled 
down her veil with a trembling hand. She 
was looking very pale that day, and seemed 
much agitated. 

“You have been nursing too much,” said 
Cora, going down stairs with her. “I mustn't 
allow you to do it any more.” 

“No, dear,” the other replied, with an 
earnest look into Cora’s face. “I have only 
done my duty. There are worse things than 
nursing. I hope I may never have—” 

She stopped with quivering lip, unable to 
say more, and pressing Cora’s hand, hurried 
out to her carriage. 

“She feels badly on Helen’s account,” was 
the thought in Cora’s mind. 

Juno watched by the invalid that morning, 
and the two girls went into the parlor. They 
said nothing to each other. Helen was 
wandering aimlessly and nervously about, 
stopping occasionally to look from the win- 
dow, up and down the street, or to see that 
the flags hanging out over the balconies were 
not caught on the railing, but flowed free. 

She was evidently trying to busy herself 
to hide her grief, for she wiped her eyes every 
moment, and kept biting her lip to keep it 
from trembling. 

Cora was pacing the long parlors with a 
steady and unresting step. She seemed to be 
walking all the time lately. Her long black 
robes trailed behind her, a soundless darkness, 
wrapped her arms to the wrist, and came 
closely aboat the round throat. All the relief 
to that blackness was a narrow white ruche 
that looked like a little rim of frost at the 
neck and wrists. She had been looking pale 
aud listless lately, but to-day her head was 
erect, her eyes glowing with some excitement, 
and her cheeks crimson as roses. 


“There he is!” cried Helen, suddenly, and ° 


ran to open the door before her visitor should 
ring the bell. 

Cora as hastily withdrew to the library, but 
not before she had seen Colonel Burkmar 
step in at the door, and Helen lean sobbing 
on his shoulder. 

She was walking in the library when Helen 
came to her a few minutes after. 

“Colonel Burkmar wants to say good-by to 
you,” she said, scarcely able to speak for 
weeping. 

Cora hesitated a moment, then said: 
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“Could not you say good-by to him for 
me? Itisamere ceremony. Of course he 
doesn’t care.” 

“No, I can’t!” said Helen, indignantly; 
“and I think you owe him that much.” 

“So do I,” Cora replied. “Come!” 

Hel€n. had thrown herself on a sofa and 
was weeping uncontrollably with her face 
buried in the cushions. 

“T have said good-by to him,” she said. 
* Go alone.” 

Going noiselessly through the entry Cora 
saw their visitor through the open door of 
the back parlor, and paused one moment to 
look at him, herself unseen. She would not 
look at him again to see him, only such a 
glance as a careless lady may give a mere ac- 
quaintance whom she must speak to for 
politeness’ sake; but now she would take in 
one clear, strong picture of him to last when 
he had gone away—to his death, perhaps. 

It was a picture worth keeping in any 
woman’s memory—that stalwart figure in the 
uniform, the ideal of a Launcelot, the colorless 
glow of the handsome face, the tawny beard, 
the blue eyes, now full of a scintillating light. 
He leaned slightly on the mantel-piece, and 
Cora could see that he was listening intently 
for her coming. She went in quietly, met his 
eager, inquiring look with a courteous salu- 
tation, and stood with downcast eyes to dear 
what, if‘anything, he had to say. 

“TI did not like to go without speaking to 
you,” he said, with some embarrassment. “I 
trust that my request was not too intrusive.” 

“Not at all so,” she replied, immediately. 
“T should thank you for thinking it worth 
while. You are not indebted to our family.” 

She stopped abruptly, and a blush rose to 
her face as she remembered all the noble 
patience of this man, and the insolent pride 


“which had repaid it. For the first time in her 


life Cora Ware bowed her head with a feeling 
of humiliation. 

“T have no complaint to make of you,” he 
said, in a warm, hasty way. “You have 
shown generous feeling, and true nobleness of 
character. I trust, Miss Ware, that in going 
away I leave no feeling of personal dislike for 
me in your heart.” 

Cora extended her hand to him, and lifted 
her face with a smile that was* sweet, if 
mournful; but she regretted the impulse the 
next instant, he took her hand in such a 
clasp, and looked at ber with such brightening 
eyes. How dared Helen Jameson’s lover 
look at her in that way? cy 
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“T have no reason to dislike you,” she said, 
chilling at once, and withdrawing her hand 
decidedly. “Indeed our acquaintance has 
been so slight, I should have no occasion to 
think at all about the matter if others did not 
force it upon me. I wish you a pleasant 
journey to Washington.” 

She made a stately courtesy, dismissing 
him unmistakably. 

“Cora!” he exclaimed, in an impassioned 
voice, taking a step toward her. 

She drew herself up with indignant pride. 

“You forget yourself, sir!” 

“TI do indeed, when I hope to touch your 
heart,” he replied, bitterly, as he turned 
away. 

As soon as the door closed after him, Helen 
came in again, and ran to the window to look 
after him. 

“O Cora,” she said, “you don’t know what 
I lose. It almost kills me! Look after him 
now. Isn’t he magnificent? O, God grant 
he may come safely back again !” 

The streets were getting crowded, the win- 
dows and steps began to fill with people, and 
in less than an hour afterwards the regiment 
passed down Sereno street. Flags and hand- 


kerchiefs waved, the air was sweet with music, 
and responding with huzzas. Helen and 
Cora leaned from the window, and both look- 
ed at the man who rode on horseback at the 


head of the ranks. As he passed the house 
he looked up and lifted his chapeau to Helen 
who was waving her handkerchief, and whose 
eyes were too dim to see that the colonel’s 
gaze was not for her but rested on the pale 
face beside her. 

Cora leaned from the window with her 
hands clasped tightly on the sill, and looked 
down intently into his face. Her lips moved 
with a word of prayer, his with a word of love; 
then she drew back, and he was lost to her 
sight. 

“What is all this noise outside ?” asked her 
cousin, when she went to his bedside shortly 
after. 

“Colonel Burkmar’s regiment going South,” 
she replied. 

“Curse him!” muttered the rebel, hiding 
his face in the pillow. 

“No, bless him!” she whispered, with an 
upward glance. 

It was a fortnight before Albert Granger 
was able to leave the house, and in all that 
time Helen Jameson was his nurse. She sat 
by him, read, talked and sang to him, and 
took him out for his first drive. Finally, 
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when he went away, Helen and Cora accom- 
panied him to Washington and took leave of 
him there, he having a pass to go South. 

Colonel Burkmar’s regiment was in Wash- 
ington at the time, but he was absent, and 
the two girls returned home without delay. 

They found Mrs. Jameson almost ill. She 
seemed nervous and anxious, and had often 
the traces of tears on her face. 

“ Mother,” Helen said, “you need shaking 
up. I suspect that you are in love. Come 
out and work it off. Come and help make 
needle-books for the soldiers. All the ladies 
are at the sewing-bee.” 

Then striking an attitude she declaimed: 

“* To bee or not to bee, that’s the question.’” 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. 


So notable a man as Colonel Burkmar 
could not be in Washington without Mrs, 
Seymore’s knowledge, and she lost no time in 
making his acquaintance. It needed but 
that she should ask a question or twe, and at 
once Major Winfield to bring 
to her house, 

“ O, any friend of yours,” the gentle widow 
said, graciously conferring a favor instead of 
receiving one. 

The colonel found something familiar in 
the face of this lady. Not that he had ever 
seen her before, but he had seen some person 
with a soft manner and a hard eye, of whom 
she reminded him. When she spoke there 
was a cooing sound which he had heard in 
another voice, and somewhere he had observed 
just such a close-shutting mouth and narrow 
chin. 

These vague reminders were not pleasant 
to him, but nevertheless he found the little 
lady charming, as everybody else did. He 
liked to drop into her parlor and sit by her 
fire for an hour of quiet after an exciting day, 
and to be petted by her as little women know 
how to pet men. 

“Have you any near relatives, Mrs. Sey- 
more?” he asked, one evening, as they sat 
with two or three others chatting over easy 
domestic affairs, forgetting the war. 

“No,” she sighed, “ I am quite alone. I lost 
my parents when I was young, my husband 
died a year after we were married, and my 
only brother was killed at the South two 
years ago.” 

“ Killed!” he repeated. 
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_»“Yes,” she responded, pathetically. “He 
was shot in Mobile. Poor Charles! His 
sentiments were too free for that re-ion.” 

“What was his name?” asked the colonel. 

The lady colored faintly; but that must 
have been because she-was attacked by a little 
cough which sometimes troubled her. 

“Charles Mabury,” she replied, from behind 
her handkerchief, giving another cough. 

There was a flash of recognition in Colonel 
Burkmar's eyes when he heard the name, 
and unconsciously he looked very steadily at 
the lady, as he thought, “Charles Mabury’s 
sentiments were indeed too free for any 
decent consmunity.” 

Mrs. Seymore’s cough lasted several min- 
utes, and left her quite out of breath, and 
flushed in the face. 

“Poor Charles!” she said, then. “He and 
I met so seldom during the last years of his 
life, that we were almost strangers. I was ill 
at the time of his death, and they wouldn't 


tell me of it. When I knew, the country was ° 


disturbed, and I could find out no particulars. 
Of course the subject is a painful one to me. 
Leda, dear, will you give me that vinaigrette 
at your elbow ?” 

In turning to her companion Mrs. Seymore 


met the searching look which Miss Stanley 
could not at once withdraw. The lady smiled 
sweetly. 

“I’m such a good-for-nothing thing! Ah, 
colonel, health is a blessing, and here is 


Hebe,” touching with her frail hand Miss 


Stanley's round, white shoulder. 
Colonel Burkmar bowed smilingly. 
“T should call her Aurora,” he said. 

has the morning's gold in her hair.” 
Major Winfield’s mouth twitched under the 


huge mustaches that covered it, and curled 


in a wave of black across his dark cheek. 
He did not quite like the way that Miss 
Stanley smiled upon this magnificent million- 
aire. Not that it was any particular business 
of his, he thought, but he hated to see women 
think so much of money. The major had 


only a modest competence and his pay. For 


the rest, he was not afraid to stand beside 
this conquering colonel. He had distinguish- 
ed himself gallantly in fight, and Colonel 
Burkmar’s sword was yet widrawn. His 
social position and his education were as 
good, and for looks—why, he also was of 


heroic build, rather massive, but not without 


a certain state of bearing, and a courtly grace 
of manner when he chose. Colonel Burkmar 
had a fair complexion and blue eyes, and he 


“She 
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was swarthy, with eyes wherein the pupils, in 
a mild light, were scarcely distinguishable 
from the irises; but the major thought that 
Leda Stanley’s gold hair would look better 
mingling with his raven mane than beside 
the paler locks of Colonel Burkmar. 

At the sudden thought of such a situation 
being possible, a deep red rushed across the 
major’s forehead, and he looked at Leda with 
gleaming eyes. 

She sat there looking very proud and lovely 
in her close-fitting dress of black with an 
ermine cape dropping from her shoulders, 
and seemed to mind him but little, scarce 
looked at him indeed, or, if she did look, 
giving a glance so slight as to be almost 
disdainful. But she kept a sharp lookout on 
Mrs. Seymore. Not a word nor gesture of 
that lady escaped her. She even delayed to 
acknowledge Colonel Burkmar’s compliment, 
while she watched to see what her friend 
meant by dropping her handkerchief. 

“ By the way,” said the major, “does any- 
body here know Doctor James Calhoun ?” 

“I do not,” said Mrs. Seymore, tranquilly, 
glancing about inquiringly at the others. 

“Then you don’t know that he has come 


to grief, or will, if he can be caught?” the 


questioner continued. “It seems he is a 
rebel spy, and managed to get an appoint- 
ment in Jay Hospital. It was undoubtedly 
through his connivance that young Granger 
escaped. 

“There was one man in his ward who 
knew him from the first, an Irishman named 
Carney; but he kept quiet, till he should have 
some proof besides his own word. The men 
in the ward all hated Calhoun. He took but 
little care of them, and was as insolent and 
tyrannical a fellow as could well be, and he 
had a special spite at Carney. Perhaps he 
saw the man watching bim. He watched to 
some purpose yesterday, and picked up a card 
which the surgeon dropped without seeing, 
on taking some papers out of his pocket. 
What should the card be but a photograph of 


Surgeon James Calhoun in the uniform of a 


Confederate officer! This morning when the 
surgeon came into the ward Carney refused 
to stand up. There was some pretty rough 
talk about it, and the surgeon ordered him to 
the guard-house, calling him an Irish bog- 
trotter. Carney was at his throat before the 


words were well out of his mouth, and had 


almost choked him. Of course there was a row 
right away, but the men all knew what was 
the matter, and nobody took the surgeon’s 


part. Carney flung the whole story in his 
teeth while he held him there, and told him 
that he could prove him to be a rebel spy. 

“The lieutenant in charge of the hospital 
came in and took the Irishman to the guard- 
house, and the surgeon went off, foaming 
with rage, to get an order for the fellow to be 
hanged or shot within an hour. Nothing has 
been seen since of him or his order. The 
lady-nurse of the ward had the photograph, 
and handed it to the provost-marshal, stating 
her opinion that the surgeon was disloyal. 
His disappearance looks bad for him.” 

“ How strange!” said Mrs. Seymore, in soft 
astonishment. “But one never knows the 
truth of stories. Perhaps the surgeon is 
loyal and has not run away. He may appear 
to-morrow, and clear himself of this charge.” 

“TI don’t think so,” interposed Colonel 
Burkmar. “I have heard something of the 
affair, and I believe the surgeon to be guilty. 
It is likely to my mind that the fellow is now 
safely secreted in some house in Washington.” 

“Why not institute a search ?” asked Mrs. 
Seymore, with an appearance of great interest. 

Leda Stanley had risen quietly while they 
were talking, and was sauntering about the 


room. She looked at the books in the cases, 


and touched the heavy shelves as if to try 
their stability; she tapped with careless fin- 
gers on the door leading into the little side- 
room, and scanned the large secretary with 
searching eyes. Finally she wheeled about, 


and abruptly announced to Mrs, Seymore 


that she was going home. 
“Not yet!” the lady begged; but she would 


go. 

“T have just thought of something I have 
to do to-night,” she said, tying on her 
carriage-hood. 

“But wait for the carriage?” urged Mrs. 
Seymore. 

The young lady-was impatiently drawing 
on her gloves. 

“No, I can walk. The evening is fine, the 
walking good, and perhaps Major Winfield 


will take the trouble to go round to Willard’s 


with me?’ glancing over her shoulder at him. 

Colonel Burkmar, who had been preparing 
to accompany her, put down his hat, and the 
major politely signified that he was at Miss 
Stanley’s disposal. But he flushed deeply, 
quiet as he was, and was a little nervous 


about his preparations and leave-taking. He 


was immeasurably surprised at this invitation, 
and tried not to be too much pleased. The 
major was not a man to tolerate caprice, and 
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he did not quite understand the young lady. 
He had met and rather liked her the winter be- 
fore, had met her again in the summer and 
decidedly liked her, and when both returned te 
Washington in the fall, he had found himself 
watching her with peculiar interest. He had 
not asked himself anything about his inten- 
tions, was not, indeed, conscious of any 
intentions. He had been a little too well 
pleased with Mrs.‘Seymore’s pretty, capti- 
vating ways to be in love with any other 
woman. Of course he never dreamed of 
being in love with Mrs. Seymore, but he liked 
her society, and was pleasantly conscious that 
he and Miss Stanley were good friends. If 
there was anything that Leda needed, he had 
thought, it was spirit. Suddenly she had 
shown him spirit enough. He could not help 
connecting the change in her treatment of 
him with that evening when she had caught 
him sitting by twilight with Mrs. Seymore. 
But Leda had seemed just as friendly with 
the lady since then. The gallant major had 
not learned that, in polite society, a lady can 
smile and smile and be a villain. 

The mellow winter moonlight poured over 
these two as they walked on, each hesitating 
to break the silence. Leda was first to speak 
—a woman always is—and made some com- 
ment on the night; then, as if vexed with 
herself, without waiting for a reply, asked, 
abruptly: 

“Major Winfield, what, in your opinion, 


does that man deserve who would betray his 
country for a woman ?” 

“He deserves the lowest pit!” said the 
major, promptly. 

She was silent, somewhat disconcerted by 
the emphasis of his reply. They were coming 
near the end of their walk, and she must 
speak. O, what would she not give to know 
him innocent! How dared she doubt? 

“ Who is selling his country for a woman ?” 
asked the major, after waiting a while for her 
to go on. 

“I do not know,” Miss Stanley said, in an 


agitated voice. “I think no one is But 


when one sees a man intimate with—having 
an understanding with a woman whose 
loyalty one suspects, it is hard to trust him 
entirely. Good-night!” for they were at the 
door of the hotel. 

“Will you allow me to go in?” asked the 


major, in a resolute voice. “I wish particu- 


larly to see you.” 
She bowed in silence and led the way, con- 
fused and vexed with herself. She had not 
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meant to speak so plainly, nor with so much 
‘feeling; but her self-control had deserted her 
at the first word, and the whole matter was 
out now. 

The Stanleys had a private parlor, and it 
was unoccupied when the two went into it. 
Leda made every possible delay; rung for a 
servant to brighten the gas, to regulate the 
heat, to bring ice-water, and was a long time 
in getting her bonnet and mantle off. Finally 
she was obliged to seat herself. 

“What did you mean, Miss Stanley?” de- 
manded the major, abruptly, having only just 
controlled his impatience. 

She saw that it was useless to try to put 
him off, and bravely spoke out: 

“T said rather more than I meant to say, 
but I have been keeping it in so long that it 
came in spite of me. I mean that I suspect 
Mrs. Seymore’s loyalty.” 

He looked at her in utter astonishment. 

“Mrs. Seymore disloyal!” he repeated. , 
“What possible grounds can you have for 
such an assertion ?” 

“There are a good many little, trifling 
circumstances which have excited my sus- 
picion,” she said. “She is too sweet and 
cooing, for I know she can be cruel; and I 
have seen her do underhand things. I have 
seen her give signals, I don’t know to whom, 
but I have seen them given. ‘That Colonel 
Granger who was here, and who was helped 
out of the hospital by Doctor Calhoun, I saw 
in her house. I never told any one, but I 
saw his face once at the window of the side- 
room, as I was driving past. I knew his face, 
for I had seen him at the hospital. I haven't 
a doubt he was secreted at her house, and 
that Doctor Calhoun is there now.” 

The young lady spoke with firmness and 
decision, and as she ended looked almost de- 
fiantly at her companion. If it were possible 
that Major Winfield should be in love with 
Mrs. Seymore, then no matter how jealous 
and miserable he was. 

He did not look jealous nor miserable, but 
simply astonished. For a little while he said 
nothing, but got up and walked thoughtfully 
to and fro, recalling his intercourse with Mrs. 
Seymore, and his impressions of her, many’a 
trifle unmarked at the time gaining signifi- 
cance. in the review. At length he stopped 
near Miss Stanley, and, resting his arms on 
the high back of a chair that faced her, looked 
down upon her. No lack of spirit now. It 
shone in every line of the pale and resolute 


face, in the straightened fourm and erect head, © 
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even in the steady, closely-folded hands upon 
her lap. 

“How long have you had these suspi- 
cions ?” he asked. 

“ Two or three months,” she replied, briefly, 
without looking up. 

“And you did not tell me!” he said, quickly, 
and with an accent of reproach. 

“Why should I?” asked Miss Stanley, 
looking at him haughtily. “I only spoke to 
you to-night because I have determined to 
speak to others about it.” 

“Why should you speak to me at all, then, 
if you would not till others were to know?” 
he asked. 

She hesitated. How could she tell him 
that she suspected him too, and that she had 
desired to give him a chance to save himself? 

“T do not understand,” he continued. 

“You were so intimate there—” she said, 
unsteadily, dropping her eyes. 

“But so were you,” he replied; “and so 
were others. I am inclined to think, though, 
that I have been rather more intimate than 
others have; but for that very reason, I 
should have more to complain of if Mrs. 
Seymore were dishonest. That she should 
cheat mere acquaintances is bad enough; 
that she should cheat one who made a friend 
of her is still worse.” 

“T do not like to complain to people about 
their friends,” said the young lady, with a 
touch of bitterness. “I of course would ex- 
pect you to defend her, and be angry with 
me.” 

“Miss Stanley,” said the major, gravely, 
going to the point at once, “ is there anything 
in my acquaintance and intercourse with 
Mrs. Seymore which displeases you? I ama 
straight-forward man, and cannot understand 
hints. You mean something. Tell me what 
it is?” “4 

“You seemed to have an understanding 
with her,” the girl faltered, hating herself, and 
heartily ashamed, but unable to keep the 
words back. 

“Did you think that I was in love with 
her?” he asked, smiling, and in a softened 
tone. 

“I didn’t care whether you were or not,” 
she flashed out, the blood mounting angrily 
to her face. “If you love your country, you 
may love whom else you please, for anything 
I care.” 

Major Winfield pushed the chair on which 
he leaned nearer to her, seated himself in it, 
and looked steadily into her flushed face. 
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“You don’t mean to say that you doubt 
my loyalty?” he asked. 

She made a desperate effurt te regain her 
self-possession and speak with dignity. 

“I do not wish to be catechized in this 
manner, major. I have been speaking of 
Mrs. Seymore, not of you.” 

“ Miss Stanley,” he went on, without notic- 
ing her evasion, “if 1 thought you had one 
serious doubt of my loyalty, 1 would never 
speak to you again!” 

“I do not doubt it,” she said, impulsively. 

His face caught a bright simile. 

“Then, my dear girl, do not doubt me in 
any way.” 

She would have assumed a more distant 
and dignified manner, would have looked at 
him haughtily on his addressing her in so 
familiar a style; but in place of the frown 
came a blush, and in place of the cold word 
a smile. 

“My dear,” he said, leaning toward her, 
“in all this time that you have been so cool 
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and disdainful with me, I have been trying to 
think that I didn’t care, and that I wasn't 
jealous of. Colonel Burkmar, and, indeed, of 
every gentleman you spoke to; but I never 
quite convinced myself. You see I was fond 
of you all the time. What more would you 
have me say? I haven't been very happy 
since that evening you came in and found me 
lighting Mrs. Seymore’s gas. Have you been 
happy, Leda?” 

She was as frank in her reconciliation as in 
her quarrelling. 

“No, major, I’ve been as unhappy as I 
could be.” 

Major Winfield was quite right. Leda 
Stanley's gold hair did have a fine effect 
against his black mane. 

But while they forgot the rest of the world, 
Doctor Calhoun, thoroughly disguised, left 
Mrs. Seymore’s house, and that lady was 
busily engaged in clearing out her parlor 
hiding-closet, and storing it full of old books 
and papers. 


TWO. MOODS. 


BY CLIO STANLEY. 


I. 
O, for the summer, long, long dead, 
With beauty of varied bloom! 
The days slide down to the silent past, 
And the flowerets to their tomb. 


Ir. 

O, for the blue of summer skies, 
And breath of the summer air, 
But most of all, for the bonny one 

Who made the summer fair. 


III. 
Bring her again in her robes so soft, 
With her wealth of golden hair, 
And let her kneel at my footstool here, 
Breathing out tender prayer. 


Iv. 
Can it be that my darling no longer needs 
Love and a fond caress? 
Must my trembling lips no longer glow 
Her upturned brow to bless? 


She comes not, though the heavy night 
Gathers its shadows here; 
The night grows long while the shadows fall, 
And the silence grows so drear! 


VI. 
There is no outlook of hope or rest, 
No miracle for me; 
The gray clouds drift o’er the summer sky, 
On, on, o’er the summer sea, 
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NUT-BROWN. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


WanrTep.—A tutor in the English branches, 
and in German, Apply, with recommenda- 
tions, at No. 12 Emmerton Square. 


My friend Harry Newell having just read 
this advertisement in my Morning Times, 
and listened to a few remarks of mine 
thereon, stared at me with incredulous yet 
admiring eyes. 

“Dick, old fellow, you can’t do it, you 
know!” he exclaimed; “but it’s a glorious 
idea, if you only could!” 

“Can’t 1?” I asked, as, after deliberately 
lathering my upper lip I shaved off my curl- 
ing brown mustache, and putting on a pair of 
green spectacles, faced him with a scholarly 
frown. Harry whistled. 

“Upon my word,” he said, at length, “ your 
own mother wouldn’t know you. But, is the 
flame worth the candle? You can’t expect 
enough success to compensate for mustaches, 
and of course you must give up all the balls 


and parties, or you'll let the cat out of the 


O no,” I said; and produced from a box a 
curling, brown’ pair of mustaches, the very 
counterpart of mine. “These will go on all 
the hours I don’t teach.” 

“You must be pretty hard hit, Dick,” 
Harry answered, with a tone of pity in his 
voice.. “I didn’t know Georgie Dillingham 
eould give such a pull at your heart-strings. 
And what's the use, you know? She wont 
look at a tutor any more than at a footman, 
while at yourself, heir to a fortune, you have 
as good a chance as any of us.” 

“T can but try; I have my reasons,” I said. 
“Here, Harry, write me a recommend. I 
taught you German one week, you know, out 
in the country there where the rain spoiled 
our gunning. Write me a stupendeus one 
now!” 

Harry could do that, and, though he grum- 
bled, he handed me in a few moments my 
potent paper signed.“ Newell,” a name that 
society swore by. 

“Come,” said I, taking my hat, “Dick 
Lawrence wont be at home again till evening. 
Iam Mr. Jarves now, at your service.” 

So we went ont, and I locked my door. 
Harry ‘promised secrecy, but begged fur a 


daily report, and having the promise of it, 
left me at Emmerton Square. 

Iran up the Dillingham steps and pulled 
the bell, with a little nervousness, I must 
confess. I was shown into the library, where 
the ponderous Mr, Dillingham awaited appli- 
cations. I was the third that morning, he 
told me patronizingly, but he would try to 
think favorably of me, since his young friend 
Newell was interested. A few questions 
seemed to satisfy him, and he told me I 
should have three pupils, his two little boys, 
and a niece somewhat older. In brief, before 
I left, the engagement was made, terms set- 
tled, and I was. to begin at nine the next 
morning. As I passed out through the hall, 
I heard Georgie Dillingham’s sweet, indolent 
voice giving orders.to her maid, and directly 
after she came down the broad stairway, 
dressed to go out. Involuntarily I lifted my 
hat, and she glanced at me in smiling surprise. 

“It's the new tutor, Georgie,” said her 
father, “Mr. Jarves. He comes reeommend- 
ed by Mr. Newell.” 

The pink fluttered in her cheeks, as, with 
a slight hesitation, she extended her hand to 
me. My heart beat faster, I could not help 
it, her exquisite loveliness overcame me just 
as it did the evening before at the Tilburys’ 
reception. Following her down from the 
door, I had the pleasure of handing her into 
her carriage, and being dismissed with a soft 
“ Good-morning, Mr. Jarves!” 

I walked gayly to my lodgings a mile dis- 
tant, and began to look over the English 
branches; not that a university graduate 
need have any fears in that respect, but I 
wanted to make a good impression. In came 
Newell at early candle-light, and found me 
with my fingers in my hair, reviewing 
astronomy. 

“So you did it!” he exclaimed. “Ah, well! 
I dare say I’ve had better luck than you, so 
far, for the pretty Dillingham overtook me 
on the park and made me get into her car- 
riage. She talked about you, too.” 

“Me Lawrence, or me Jarves?” I asked, 
with interest. 

“0, you Lawrence, of course, and with a 
sly under-current of inquiry as to your estates. 
I gave her a stimulating account. Poor 
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Georgie! if she could find a lover rich, young 
and agreeable, all three, she would be a happy 
woman in spite of herself; but I tell you, 
Lawrence, rich is the essential adjective. I 
don't see what you want to go tutoring there 
for. It wont do you any good.” 

“T tell you what, Newell,” said I, in a heat, 
“you're engaged to my sister Lou and all 
that, but even a brother-in-law elect shall not 
talk against Miss Dillingham !” 

“O, very well,” said Harry, “live and learn. 
You may find gold under the glitter yet. I 
hope you will, if you really care so much.” 

The next morning, nine o’clock found me 
in the Dillingham library, with my two 
youngest pupils, the niece not coming in for 
spelling and arithmetic. The little boys, 
Tom and Willie, showed traces of spoiling in 
their restless manners, eyeing me furtively, 
and drawing pictures on their slates at every 
ehance. But I bore with them patiently, 
wondering in my own mind whether Georgi- 
ana ever entered the library in lesson time. 
At ten my third scholar came for geography, 
and she was also to be my pupil in German I 
found. A grave, young girl, still in short 
dresses, about fifteen or sixteen years old, I 
should have said, with olive-dark complexion, 
and brooding eyes; this was Agnes Holt 
Dillingham, or, as the little boys at once 
hailed her, “ Nut-Brown.” She came with 
her books in her hands; they were well-worn 
and dog-eared ; her lesson was perfect, though 
recited in a mechanical way that left little 
opening for praise. In German her previous 
master had put her through the grammar 
rigidly twice, but she had not translated a 
single sentence except in exercises, and a 
stale time she must have had of it. I had 
pet theories of my own on the subject of 
languages, and I determined to give the girl 
a chance to be enthusiastic; so I dictated 
while she wrote the poem of “ The Erl-King,” 
for her to repeat to me the next day in the 
original, and also to translate. Her eyes 
kindled at that, and as soon as I dismissed 
my charge she buried herself in an arm-chair 
at the window, bent over a huge dictionary, 
frowning in the intensity of her earnestness. 
The boys were up and out with a clatter and 
a hurrah, before I had fiirly reached my hat. 

I lingered a little in the hall, half-hoping 
Miss Dillingham might pass through, but all 
in vain. I met ker, however, walking home 
as I went down the street, and she nodded to 
me gracefully, She looked prettier than ever 
in her coquettish little hat and half-dropping 
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shawl. As she went by me, I caught sight of 
her filmy lace handkerchief falling to the 
ground, and with alacrity I hastened to re- 
store it. With a blush and a smile she took ° 
it, and, after thanking me, she said, gracious- 
ly, that she hoped I had found my morning 
duties not too onerous. What could I reply 
but that I delighted in teaching, and found 
my pupils quite promising. She said, flatter- 
ingly, she half wished she were a pupil her- 
self, and so passed on, leaving me in an elated 
frame of mind. That was the last of Mr, 
Jarves for that day. When 1 reached home 
I put on my curling mustache, and in the 
evening went to the opera. There was Miss 
Dillingham in the dress-circle, softly, coldly, 
snowily-beautiful in white swan’s down and 
pearls, She gave me a half smile of weleome 
with her bow, and between the acts I went 
over and joined her coterie. How her sweet, 
lingering accents seemed to stamp themselves 
into my very soul! She had a strange power 
over me. Often I felt tempted to rush madly 
on, and risk all at once, and then something 
would hold me back, as if to give time for me 
to learn more of my queen’s heart. 

The next day I really began to take an 
interest in my pupils; the boys behaved 
tolerably, and Nut-Brown was kindled to life 
by her new start in German. She not only 
recited “Der Erl-Konig” to perfection, but 
she had put her translation into the form ot 
really good English verse. Here was talent, 
here was good ground to sow seed in. I be- 
gan to feel as if I had really hitherto missed. 
my vocation, as if, after all, I was born for a 
teacher, rather than tor a luxurious do-noth- 
ing. I gave Nut-Brown for her next lesson 
that exquisitely sad poem of Mignon, giving 
her aslight sketch of the history to which it 
relates, as a sort of preparation, and was de- 
lighted to see how quickly she seemed to 
catch the idea and the beauty of it. Hardly 
were the recitations over, when a soft step in 
the hall outside disturbed my tutorial calm, 
and in glided Miss Georgie Dillingham, with 
the sea-shell pink a shade deeper in her 
cheeks, and an old copy of Schiller’s Marie 
Stuart in her hand. Might she delay me for 
a few moments to ask my assistance in her 
pronunciation of German? The boys were 
off with whistle and shout, and Nut-Brown, 
quietly taking up her books, ret.red from the 
library immediately, so that.I had a bewil- 
dering half-hour’s tete-a-tele with my new 
and most welcome pupil. A rosebud fell from 
her hair as she bent her head over: Marie 


Stuart, and I quietly picked it up and kept it. 
I think she noticed it w.thout any conscious 
show of doing so. 

“J am afraid I have detained you too long,” 
she said, pleasantly, as she rose. “Are you 
fond of music, Mr. Jarves? We shall have a 
little of it this evening, and would be pleased 
if you would dropin. Your friend Mr, Newell 
will be here, and one or two others. Will 
you?” 

She did not seem to look at me as she 
spoke, but at my vest-pocket which held the 
rosebud. I wondered if she could see through 
broadcloth. 

“J shall be most happy to come,” I said, 
bowing, and in my heart thanking my lucky 
stars. 

But that afternoon Newell came in and 
delivered a similar invitation to me as Mr. 
Lawrence. Miss Dillingham had requested 
him to bring me if possible, to renew our 
opera chat of the evening before. This was 
embarrassing; for I had already accepted my 
invitation as Jarves, and it was impossible to 
be my two selves at once. So Mr. Lawrence 
sent a regret, the mustaches were laid away 
with a sigh, and the spectacles put on. I 
wished they had been more becoming; but 
then I had known my sisters to rave more 
over intellectual-looking young clergymen 
with spectacles than over the handsomest 
fops, so I took heart, though not a clergyman. 


CHAPTER II. 


WE had really a delightful evening. Miss 
Dillingham produced a professional cousin 
who played very finely, she herself sang some 
difficult pieces with spirit, and even grave 
little Nut-Brown was brought forth to give 
us “ Within a mile o’ Edinboro’ town,” which 
she accomplished sweetly. There were but 
few guests thére, unimportant strangers, and 
I felt quite at ease. 

But I could have knocked Harry Newell 
down for one trick that he played me that 
evening. Miss Dillingham asked him, with 
half-assumed carelessness, why his friend Mr. 
Lawrence did not accompany him. Newell, 
not two feet from me, with the coolest face I 
ever saw, said, lightly: 

“O, he couldn’t come. Writing a leve- 
letter, I suppose. You ladies make a slave of 
a man when you fairly get him in your 
power.” 

Georgie Dillingham pouted, and then 
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“Why, is Mr. Lawrence engaged? I had 
not heard of it.” 

“Very likely,” said that malicious traitor. 
“She does not reside in the city. Perhaps I 
should not have alluded to it, as it is not 
generally known.” 

“I don’t believe a word of it!” I said, as 
calmly as I could. 

They both turned and looked at me. 

“Why, Jarves,” said Newell, with irritating 
ease, “I had no idea you were acquainted 
with Lawrence. He was asking me yesterday 
about a German teacher for his sister, and I 
mentioned you; but I had no idea he would 
hunt you up so soon. He and I are like 
brothers, you know.” 

I subsided helplessly. Of course I could 
not stand there and dispute the word ‘of my 
patron Harry Newell, whose recommendation 
alone had made me the Dillinghams’ tutor. 
He smiled upon me with an air of kindly 
superiority and stepped aside, giving me a 
chance as Jarves for a little balf-sentimental 
conversation with Miss Georgie. She looked 
pensive behind her fan, gave me a tube-rose 
from her bouquet when I begged for it, and 
let me tell her how lowely life was to a poor, 
struggling tutor. She was even sympathetic, 
and more charming than ever. 1 could not 
resist telling her that I yet hoped for better 
days, and greater happiness, and she was lis- 
tening with gentle interest, when up came 
Harry Newell again, interrupting us, and said 
it was really getting quite late, and if I was 
thinking of going now we would walk along 
together. 

As soon as he and I were fairly alone, I 
asked him what he meant by doing me so ill- 
natured a turn as to make Georgie Dilling- 
ham believe me an engaged man. He laughed 
lightly, and said: 

“Why, Dick, I supposed you wanted to try 
your fate as tutor Jarves, or else why all this 
masquerading? And, perhaps you wont be- 
lieve it, but Dick Lawrence would. have been 
a formidable rival. I’ve cleared him out of 
the way for you now, and you'll have a hun- 
dred times better chance with Georgie. Don’t 
you see?” 

Well, perhaps I did, and perhaps I didn't. 
I was not more than half-satisfied, yet Harry’s 
logic was good as far as it went. I certainly 
had a romantic idea of trying to win Georgie’s 
heart as the poor tutor Jarves, and yet there 
had been a secret harboring of the thought 
that where Jarves failed, if he did fail, Law- 
rence, the independent gentleman, might 
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succeed. However, perhaps for the present 
it was better to let it be as Harry had so 
gratuitously arranged it. 

Things went on smoothly, my pupils pro- 
gressed, and especially the earnest little 
dark-eyed Nut-Brown. When she recited 
Mignon the tears came into her eyes; it 
almost seemed as if she, too, were a tired, 
homesick child. And she really looked a 
little like some artist’s idea of Mignon, which 
I had seen somewhere in a fancy-picture. 

Every day I used to wonder whether Miss 
Dillingham would come in with her Marie 
Stuart when lessons were done, and quite 
often the soft footfall that made my heart 
beat came along the hall and entered in. 
Sometimes, however, the German pronuncia- 
tion was almost forgotten in delicious, semi- 
confidential conversations, gracious on her 
part, eager on mine. 

But one morning, when I had been partic- 
ularly sure that she would come, she did not 
come. I had gone through the lessons rather 
hurriedly, and given poor, earnest little Nut- 
Brown a very short task for the next day, 
which did not require much preparatory ex- 
planation, and the child looked up at me with 
asort of grave wonder in her dark eyes, as 
she obediently took her book. My pupils had 
all gone at last out of the room, and yet I 
lingered a few moments longer, under pre- 
tence of examining some curious foreign 
photographs which lay upon the table, when 
that terrible enfant Willie put his head in at 
the door with a knowing wink, and said: 

“I guess my sister Georgie wont want to 
pronounce German to-day. Papa’s nabob 
friend has come, and she’s busy talking to 
him in the parlor.” 

“Ah!” said I, indifferently. And slowly 
laying down the last of the photographs, I 
took my hat and left the house, feeling a 
little more discontented than is natural for a 
tutor whose pupils have had perfect lessons. 

That afternoon Harry Newell sauntered in. 

“Why, my boy, I haven’t seen you for a 
week,” he said. “Come, put on your Jarves 
spectacles, and solemnize your face, and let’s 
go out. I want a talk with you. Tell me 
first how you are getting on in Emmerton 
Square.” 

But there was not much that I wished to 
tell. Only of course he gathered easily enough 
that I was not yet ready to give up my project, 
whatever it might be, consequently was not 
yet without hope. 

“Well,” said Harry, “I'll be frank, though 
21 
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you will not. Miss Dillingham really has 
thoughts in her mind about you. That don’t 
surprise you, I see. But I will surprise you. 
I called on her last evening, and she most 
skillfully led me to ask how you were getting 
on in your duties, and once launched out on 
the subject she asked about your family, and 
what expectations you had.” 

“Upon my word!” said I, rather confused. 
And what answer did you make 2” 

“Well,” said Harry, laughing, “as there 
was no real Jarves for me to tell the truth 
about, I made up one to suit myself, and hope 
he will suit you. I told her my friend Jarves 
was a capital good fellow, well thought of, 
and capable of making a tolerably comfortable 
living, by his teaching, translating and other 
literary work. That he had some small ex- 
pectations from the good-will of an uncle, and 
that his family were sensible, respectable 
people. Took a middle course, you see, Dick. 
I couldn’t reasonably make Jarves rich, and 
I didn’t want to make him irretrievably poor 
either. Was I right?” 

“Quite right,” I replied, absently. I was 
wondering what were Georgie’s exact reasons 
for her questions. I felt as if a new move 
were made in my game, :' 

“Come,” said Harry, “let’s go to the prom- 
enade-concert to-night. Perhaps Georgie 
will be there; she goes everywhere, you 
know. But you must go as Jarves. -Law- 
rence has no interest for her now that she 
believes him engaged.” 

I did not more than half like Harry’s tone, 
yet what he proposed pleased me, so that 
evening we made ourselves fine and sauntered 
off to the promenade. 

“TI see you can’t bear to make yourself 
priggish,” said Harry, jocosely. “Your kids 
and neck-tie would half betray you, if I hadn’t 
given as good an account as I did of you last 
night.” 

We reached the hall, and established our- 
selves quietly in the gallery to hear the music 
and watch the people entering in. About 
nine o’clock my pulse quickened, for I saw 
among a hesitating group at the door Georgie 
Dillingham’s unmistakable figure and face. 
In a moment more the group scattered, and 
she came into the middle space of the hall, 
leaning on the arm of a gentleman. Her 
father? no, not her father, though older than 
herself, with a middle-aged, respectable air, 
and a common-sense, kindly face. They 
walked up and down, but had not crossed the 

hall many times when Georgie’s quick eye 
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caught sight of Newell and myself in the 
gallery. She nodded slightly, and changed 
the direction of their promenade, so that she 
did not face us again. 

“Well?” said I, as Newell looked round at 
me with a face like an exclamation point, 

“Why,” he whispered, “that’s Burkmann! 
He used to be Dillingham’s youngest partner, 
and the last ten years he has been down in 
Peru making his hundreds of thousands. 
He’s a widower. What has brought him 
home? ’Pon honor, Dick, I believe there’s a 
rival for you, as sure as you live!” 

“We'll see,” said I, determinedly. 

The band were tuning their instruments, 
they were about to play a waltz. We hasten- 
ed down into the hall, and, gliding in and out 
among the groups, suddenly reached Miss 
Dillingham without her having seen our 
approach. Harry greeted her escort volubly, 
introduced me as his friend Jarves, and began 
eager inquiries about the state of commerce 
in Peru, and the last revolution there. The 
band began to play the Sophie waltz. I look- 


-ed at Georgie imploringly; she smiled, and 


then I asked her to dance with me. 

“Tf Mr. Burkmann will excuse me,” she 
said, glancing at him. 

“Certainly, certainly!’ he replied. “I 
will remain here with Mr. Newell till you 
return. Yes sir, we left Lima at midnight, 
ran the blockade at last, and saved every- 
thing. It is an exciting country, full of—” 

Georgie and I whirled away beyond the 
sound of his voice, and did not pause for a 
rest till we reached the very furthest corner 
-of the hall. Then I looked into her blue eyes. 

“You have abandoned poor Marie Stuart ?” 
I asked, briefly. 

“O no!” she said, blushing a little; “but 
this morning I was very much occupied.” 

“Yes,” sail I, “your little brother men- 
tioned that your “nabob friend” had come.” 

“How ridiculous!” she exclaimed, softly. 
“That is Nut-Brown’s name for father’s old 
partner who has returned from abroad, and 
naturally visited us at once.” 

“Shall we take another turn?” I asked, as 
people were pausing around us. And away 
we went, rapidly floating round and round to 
another remote part of the hall. 

“Your step in dancing is just like Mr. 
Lawrence's,” she remarked, curiously. “Do 
you know him ?” 

“We learned of the same dancing-master,” 
I answered, with indifference. “We were at 
university together.” 


“I will read in Marie Stuart again to-mor- 
row, if I can,” she said, gently. 

“Tf you can ?” 

“I may not have time. I will try.” 

I waltzed away with her again, and this 
time we did not stop till we reached Mr. 
Burkmann and Harry Newell. They were 
still briskly discussing Peru, but Mr. Burk- 
mann gave Georgie a kindly smile as we 
returned. She took his arm again, and 
accepted no more invitations to danc, 
though they began to come thick and fast. 
Harry and I soon after left the hall, and went 
back to my lodgings for a smoke. 

“Dick,” said Harry, between two whiffs of 
his cigar, “I’m going down to your father’s 
place to-morrow in the early train, to stay till 
Monday. Lou wrote to ask me. Suppose 
you go too? A little absence is stimulating 
sometimes, you know.” 

“O, of course Til go!” I said. “I want to 
see them all at home as much as you do. I'll 
leave a note for Mr. Dillingham as we go 
along, saying a sudden absence from the city 
will prevent my attending my pupils till 
Tuesday. I wish now I had given them 
longer lessons.” 

This plan was followed. I will not say 
that it was not a move of slight pique and 
instinetive diplomacy on my part. We 
reached Baytown station before noon, took 
the short cut to the house, and were heartily 
welcomed by all, especially my smiling, blush- 
ing, pretty little sister Lou. 


CHAPTER III. 


Monpay I hastened back to the city alone, 
for Harry was easily persuaded to stay over & 
day or two longer. There were to be no 
lessons till Tuesday, and no need of green 
spectacles; so, feeling quite my old self and 
very much at leisure, I strolled out in the 
afternoon to visit the new picture-gallery 
which had just been opened. A good many 
fine copies of the old masters had come across 
the ocean to deck its walls, and it would be 
quite the thing for a throng of idle, elegant 
people to go promenading up and down before 
them, including, of course, Dick Lawrence 
with his slender, gold-headed cane. 

My acquaintances seemed glad to see me, 
said they had missed me for a month, and 
didn’t know what had come overme. Already 
some of them had heard of my being engaged, 
and s:nilingly alluded to it, so quickly do 
rumo’ 3 of that kind fly. 
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I was standing at last before a valuable, 
grimy old painting, with my glass up to my 
eye, looking very critical, when Georgie Dil- 
lingham bore down upon me, with Agnes and 
Willie in her train. It struck me comically 
that Nut-Brown and the little boy should 
glance at me so unrecognizingly; but Georgie 
wore her sweetest smile, as she extended her 
little hand in its mauve kid for a greeting. 

“ We see you very little of late,” she said, 
archly; “ but we all know why, and I suppose 
congratulations are in order.” 

“Allow me to retort,” I replied, seized by I 
know not what imp of recklessness. “It is 
whispered to me that you, too, are to be 
congratulated.” 

“Ah! On whose account, pray?” she asked, 
bending her clear blue eyes on mine. 

* Rumor speaks of a talented young tutor,” 
I said, hesitatingly, and with some curiosity. 

“Indeed!” she exclaimed, in gay scorn. 
“Even you who know me so little, Mr. Law- 
rence, should know me better than that!” 

“I beg pardon,” I hastened to say, “rumor 
is divided. Perhaps, then, its other voice is 
true, and it is Mr. Burkmann who stands 
highest in the queen’s court ?” 

“O hush!” she whispered, hastily, with an 
alarmed glance backward. And, indeed, it 
was time to look, for Mr. Burkmann was 
making his way through the crowd to us, and 
was close at hand. 

“T stopped too long before the “ Icebergs,” 
he said, breathlessly. “I did not mean to let 
you wander go far away.” 

“No harm done,” replied Georgie, with 
great good-humor. And taking his arm the 
two sailed away together, leaving me rather 
nonplussed, and an.ugly feeling in my heart, 
But I turned to Nut-Brown and Willie, and 
tried to amuse myself by making friends with 
them. 

“What's this, Mr. Lawrence?” asked 
Willie, pointing to a copy of Kaulbach’s 
“Goethe skating.” 

“ That is the genius of Germany,” [ said, 
“Pray, Miss Agnes, have you any acquaint- 
ance with the works of Goethe ?” 

The girl’s face grew bright with interest as 
she replied: 

“T only know two or three of his poems, 
sir. My teacher does not give me whole 
books to translate yet.” 

“So then you have a teacher ?” I inquired, 
with inward amusement. 

“ The very best teacher in the world!” she 
said, softly, and then blushed with girlish 


timidity, as if she had said too much. . But 
Willie came to the rescue. 

“He’s a jolly fellow!” he said. “I like 
him first rate, though, to be sure, he wears 
spectacles.” 

“That don’t make any difference,” said 
Nut-Brown, indignantly, “They look good 
on him, and he has very handsome eyes, toe.” 

“That’s so!” said Willie; “and Georgie 
says he’s quite a gentleman.” 

“Ah!” said I; “is he one of Miss Georgie’s 
friends then ?” 

“Of course he is!” replied the boy. “All 
the gentlemen are Georgie’s friends. They’re 
all in love with her, but Georgie don’t care, 
She gives them all flowers.” 

* Does she give the tutor flowers?” I asked, 
lightly. 

Nut-Brown gave me a defiant look, and 
seized Willie by the hand, saying, firmly: 

_ “I don’t think, Willie, that your sister will 
like to know that you talk about her to people 
in picture-galleries !” 

After getting that shot, I retreated. 

Next day of course I was Jarves again, and 
you may be sure Willie and Nut-Brown did 
not suffer for having taken my part the day 
before. I gave Nut-Brown Von Ploeunies’ 
delightful story of “Die Princesse Ilse” to 
translate, and told her that her earnestness 
in study and rapid improvement pleased me 
very much. The dark eyes fairly beamed 
as she raised them to mine for a moment, 
and a glad smile crept over the grave little 
face. 

“Now, if you’re quite done, Agnes, I will 
come for my own lesson,” said the gentle, 
musical voice of Georgie Dillingham, at the 
door. Nut-Brown’s smile died out, and, tak- 
ing her books, she walked soberly away. 

What a lesson that next one was! As soon 
as Georgie Dillmgham and I were alone to- 
gether, the door shut, Marie Stuart held open 
between us, and the trailing smiJax wreathed 
in Georgie’s hair drooping down till it touched 
my shoulder, then she turned her fair face 
towards me with a tearful mistiness in her 
blue eyes. 

“Miss Dillingham!” I exclaimed; “why, 
what is this?” 

“Only one of life’s puzzles,” she replied, 


with a sad sweetness that touched my heart.. 


“Can I help you?” I asked, eagerly. 

“No, no, Mr. Jarves. Iwill tell you. There 
is a lady, suppose her just like me, if you 
please, born to luxu'y, and dependent upon 
it. She may have her dream of love, her 
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dream of a hero all noble; but fate makes him 
impossible to this lady to whom luxury is 
more than love. So, when she is forced to 
make her choice, she must put down her own 
heart, she must give the price of a brief, wild 
happiness for a lifetime of ease and pleasure. 
Would you blame her for such a choice? It 
is the necessity of her nature.” 

“Georgie,” I said, earnestly, “I love you. 
I will work hard for you—I will place you in 
a position above want. O, do not, do not sell 
love for gold!” And I grasped her hands 
tightly, and pleaded with her, feeling that on 
this moment all was staked. 

But she went on with that same soft, unva- 
rying sweetness: 

“Do you care so much, Mr. Jarves?” she 
said. “These are chimeras. Our lessons 
have been very pleasant and sweet to me; 
but this of to-day is the ast, and I must bid 
you farewell. Do not quite forget me, Mr. 
Jarves !” 

“T shall never do that,” I said, bitterly. “I 
suppose your choice is Mr. Burkmann? 
Allow me to congratulate you.” 

“How dreadfully direct you are, Mr. 
Jarves!” murmured Georgie, with a shrug of 
her graceful shoulders. And then, with an 
appealing look, she added, “ You wont think 
very hard of me, will you?” 

If she’ had once broken down into real 
tears, if there had been one accent of real 
despair and longing in her voice, if she had 
grown pale and trembling, I think I should, 
in spite of her confessed worldliness, have 
thrown off the mask and told her who I was, 
and that I had wealth to give as well as love; 
but that sweetness that could not be shaken, 
that sadness that never lost self-control, ceased 
to move me as it did when she first spoke, 
and, in spite of the bitter wound to my vanity 
and my passion, the whisper of a thought 
began to creep into my mind. “Thank 
Heaven, this exquisite breathing marble is 
none of mine! I am free!” 

I arose and stood before her with folded 
arms. The Marie Stuart had fallen to the 
floor, and Miss Dillingham sat motionless in 
an attitude a Venus might have coveted, 
looking up at me with a slight surprise in her 
dewy blue eyes. Was her victim too impas- 
sive to suit her? 

“It might have been different had I been a 
little peasant-girl,” she said, deprecatingly. 

“Provided I had been a nobleman!” I re- 
plied. “Don’t be uneasy about me, Miss 
Dillingham; I shall not commit suicide. Had 


you been a little nobler, a little tenderer than 
you are, you might have broken my heart; 
as it is, I am disappointed in you, that is 
all.” 

“And you despise me?” she said, with a 
grieved pout, reaching out her snow-flake of a 
hand to detain me, as I turned towards the 
door. 

“No, Georgie, Iam sorry for you,” I said, 
with a moment’s genuine pity for this fair 
daughter of the world. 

“It is good-by then?” she asked, in that 
same modulated tone, sad and sweet. 

“Yes, good-by, Georgie Dillingham!” I 
said, gently; and my heart said good-by as 
well as my voice. So we parted, nevermore 
to resume the dangerous intercourse of teacher 
and pupil. . 

So I was fortified against Harry Newell’s 
questioning smile when he came up to my 
rooms that afternoon. 

“The engagement’s announced, old fel- 
low!” he said. “Burkmann has come in 
ahead of you. You’re on the losing side, my 
boy!” 

“I know it,” I said, philosophically. “Take 
a cigar, Harry ?” 

“And you don’t care, hey? ‘It’s only an 
ounce more of experience, you think?” he 
asked, ready to sympathize either way. 

“ Just about that,” I replied, smiling. 

“Allright then. Pass me the cigars.” And 
we smoked in peace. 

But presently he broke silence: 

“What a pity though, Dick, that you shaved 
your mustache off, and all for nothing, too! 
Let’s go off on a pleasure-trip somewhere till 
it grows again. What do you say to the 
mountains? For I take it you mean to re- 
sign your tutorship in Emmerton Square at 
once. Of course you wont waste another 
hour there?” 

“Pardon me!” I said, quietly; “I shall 
finish up my quarter there in good order. 
Otherwise Miss Dillingham will certainly 
think I have gone mad for love.” 

“What do you care? Throw off the mask 
then, and let her bite her lips to think how 
she has let Dick Lawrence slip through her 
fingers. Only the boys might chaff you,” he 
added, doubtfully. 

“No need of that. I shall finish out the 
quarter,” I said, with determination. And, 
after a few more useless arguments, Harry 
gave it up, consoling himself with the thought 
that it would not be so very long, after all. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


So the next day I went back to the Dilling- 
hams as usual, and was made recipient of 
many confidences from Tommy and Willie. 
Mr. Burkmann was: going to be their 
brother, and he had given Georgie a ring with 
a great rose-diamond in it, and a whole 
diamond set besides that used to be his first 
wife’s. And Georgie was going to have such 
heaps of magnificent things, and be married, 
and have a trip to Paris. Wasn’t Mr. Jarves 


surprised? Well, no, Mr. Jarves wasn’t,’ 


though Nut-Brown gave him a quick, shy 
glance through her eyelashes when he said so. 

The recitations went op smoothly and 
cheerfully; there being no under-current of 
hope or fear beneath, left me free to enter 
into them wih an enjoying spirit. Nut- 
Brown’s translation was capitally done, and I 
was surprised at the number of pages she had 
achieved. Her face always brightened so at 
praise, that I was glad to give it to her this 
time without stint. . 

“Could I—” she said, hesitatingly, then 
stopped and began again, “do you think, Mr. 
Jarves, that, by studying very hard, I could 
ever get so as to teach German myself—to 
give lessons to scholars ?” 

“ Why, my dear child,” I replied, in surprise, 
“if ever you should wish to do such a thing, 
I have no doubt of your ability.” 

I was tempted to tell her that already her 
knowledge of German was more thorough 
than mine, though perhaps not so widely- 
spread on the surface. But such a confession 
would not do for a tutor to make. 

There was no delay when the lessons were 
done, no soft footfall on the stairway coming 
to detain me; but with a pleasant good- 
morning from my pupils, I walked away in a 
sort of proud cheerfulness, more inclined to 
be curious and analytical over my feelings 
than to suffer from them. : 

That the wedding preparations went on 
rapidly, I was led to suppose from Willie’s 
excited hints from day to day. He told me 
as a great secret that I was going to have 
cards, for he had asked Georgie and she said 
so. Sometimes I heard her voice, in going 
out or coming in, but seldom met her. As 
Mr. Lawrence, to be sure, I had more oppor- 
tunities, and saw her frequently at opera and 
parties, Mr. Burkmann always being her 
devoted escort. At these times I always 
studied her a little, but it was very plain to 

see that nothing in the past was preying upon 
her spirits; in fact, no one had ever noticed 
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in her so near an approach to animation and 
gayety. So swiftly she had slipped away from 
me forever, and I wondered that I cared so 
little. 

It was only a few days before the wedding 
festivities, when one morning Tommy and 
Willie came in to their lessons giggling. 

“What’s the matter, boys?” I asked, 
sharply. 

“It’s Nut-Brown, Mr. Jarves! You can’t 
help laughing when you see her. She’s*put 
on long dresses. Georgie made her.” 

“ Long dresses!” I echoed, in surprise. 

“Yes,” explained the all-knowing Willie; 
“sis said she wasn’t going to have Aggie 
looking like a silly schoolgirl at her wedding, 
when every one knew she was quite a woman 
now, and it was high time she began to look 
like one, if she was ever going to earn her 
own living.” 

“ Her own living!” I echoed, again, stupidly. 

“Yes, you know we only promised to keep 
her till she got her education. Tom, give me 
that slate; I’m going to draw the Great Bear.” 

I went on with the lessons rather impa- 
tiently, making small allowance for failures, 
and presently Nut-Brown came quietly in 
with her books. The boys tittered, and as I 
looked up, she blushed and went to her seat 
in a shy, conscious manner that amused me, 

though I would not have shown it for the 
world. She looked very pretty, too, in this 
new charm of modest, budding womanhood; 
her unaccustomed dress floated around her 
gracefully, and made her seem much taller 
than before, and older; no more a child, no 
more my little pupil, but a maiden 

“Standing with reluctant feet 

Where womanhood and childhood meet.” 

I did not appear to notice her, however, 
and she soon recovered her composure and 
went to work in the old, earnest way. She 
had already finished Von Ploennis, and two 
or three other charming little histories of the 
same character. Never was there a more 
faithful student. 

“You may take Marie Stuart next, if you 
like,” I suggested, on this day. 

She looked up at me, like Mignon, with 
those dark eyes, hesitated for a moment, and 
then said firmly that she would rather not 
take Marie Stuart, at all; she would prefer 
something else. Very well then, I said, I 
would choose another book for her to-mor- 
row; and, as the lessun was over, I was turn- 
ing away, when a question of hers stopped me, 

“Mr, Jarves,” she said, timidly, but with 
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evident determination, “ wouldn't you as a 
teacher be likely to hear of places where a 
governess is wanted for little children? Don’t 
you think I am fit for a situation? I want to 
get one very much, and if you could assist me, 
I would be always grateful.” 

I looked around the room in some confu- 
sion; my glance fell upon the velvet carpet, 
the satin damask hangings and the costly 
‘marbles. I suppose she must have divined 
‘my thoughts. 

“My iincle has done his full share,” she 
said, quickly. “It has always been under- 
‘stood that I was to teach, and he kindly 
promised to keep me and educate me until 
my eighteenth birthday.” 

“But you are nowhere near eighteen yet!” 
I exclaimed, wonderingly. 

“T shall be eighteen in a week,” she said, 
with a faint smile; “and I want to go to 
work. You do not know how strong and 
faithful I mean to be, and it will be such a 
relief to be independent. Can’t you tell me 
ef some one who wants a governess, Mr. 
Jarves ?” 

“ But I should think they would never let 
you go,” I said. “Are you not happy lire, 
my child 2” 

The tears came into her brown eyes, but 
did not fall. 

“Tt is not like my own home,” she said, 
falteringly, “when my father and mother 
were alive—” And there she stopped; poor, 
brave little Nut-Brown could not go on. 

It seemed to flash upon me at once just 
how the case stood; and how her cold; proud 
relatives, with their measured kindness, 
weighed down this young life. For Nut- 
Brown was not one to slip into any unworthy 
groove and take its mould contentedly; she 
was too individual, too strong, too true to 
her own brave, pure instincts to be satisfied 
so. I felt that any change would be welcome 
to her, and I stood for a moment thinking. 

“You have been the best scholar I ever 
had, Nut-Brown,” I said, at last, “and I will 
do my best to find a situation for you.” 

She looked up with a smile then, and 
thanked me. I went away from the house 
revolving in my mind what I had heard Lou 
say about the Fitzroys and their noisy 
children, and the Beldens’ defalcating gov- 
erness, and the Newells’ trouble with teachers, 
wondering how I eould skillfully manage 
among all my friends’ families to get a good 
place for Nut-Brown, and to introduce her to 
it without any entanglement and exposure of 


the relation between Jarves and Dick 
Lawrence. 

Harry Newell dropped in that afternoon, 
and for the hundredth time asked: 

“When will your.quarter be up at the 
Dillinghams ?” 

“By an odd coincidence,” I answered, “I 
shall give my last lesson the day after _ 
Georgiana’s wedding.” 

“Capital!” he said; “then we can be jolly 
again as of old!” 

Before Harry went, I told him a little about 
Nut-Brown and her desire, and he good- 
naturedly promised to ask his two married 
sisters if they knew of any good family in 
want of a governess. 1 told Nut-Brown the 
next day that I was making inquiries, and 
hoped soon to give her a satisfactory report. 
This seemed to stimulate her to new exer- 
tion, and in the few days that remained she 
accomplished wonders. 

Mr. Jarves and Mr. Lawrence both received 
cards for the wedding reception. Lawrence 
deeided to send a piece of silver and a regret; 
but Jarves brushed up his best coat, and was 
all ready when his patron Harry Newell called 
to take him under his wing. 


CHAPTER V. 


“Wuat a lovely bride” “Her dress is 
point lace!” “Such quantities of presents!” 
“But doesn’t she look magnificent!’ “She 
is sweeter than ever!” “Her eyes!” “Her 
shoulders!” “Happy man!” Such were the 
words we caught from all the buzzing voices 
around us, as we entered the brilliantly-light- 
ed Dillingham mansion, and pushed our way 
up the crowded staircase to leave our hats 
and canes in the gentlemen’s dressing-room. 

“Happy man!” whispered Harry, looking 
at me comically. 

As soon as possible we came down stairs 


again, and joined the throng that seemed — 


constantly pouring into the spacious parlors, 
all eyes directed to where, beneath the blaz- 
ing chandelier, Georgiana Burkmann stood 
by her bridegroom’s side. Lovely, airily 
lovely she looked, indeed, in her misty white 
robes, her proud, sweet face smiling gently 
on the crowds who came up‘to congratulate 
her. Our eyes met as the eyes of strangers 
when it came my turn to shake hands and 
wish her well. Harry followed me, and in a 
moment after we passed by into the freer 
space of the next room. 

“Thank goodness, she’s married and done 
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for!’ murmured Harry. “Now society can 
take breath !” 

We promenaded up and down a few times, 
recognizing acquaintances, and more than 
ance I caught myself in the act of bowing to 
some fair friend who had not the slightest 
knowledge of the tutor Jarves. We grew 
very merry over these blunders, and I was 
not sorry to think that in a day more my 
disguise would be a thing of the past. 

Suddenly Harry pulled my arm, 

“Look, Dick,” he exclaimed, “and see if 
you know who that young lady is in the 
white dress, and holly leaves in her hair? 
There, she has turned away; she was looking 
at us just now. Such a piquant, charming 
face! such innocent, brown eyes! and there 
was a haunting look in them, too. I’m sure 
I’ve seen her before, and yet I can’t remem- 
ber. There, she looks this way again! Who 
is it, Dick ?” 

“Why,” said I, slowly, as I gazed, “it is 
Agnes Dillingham; it is Nut-Brown, the girl 
I told you of. How her dress changes her! 
Don’t you know that evening we spent here 
long ago, she sang ‘Within a mile o’ Edin- 
boro’ town ?’” 

“What! the grave little girl in a brown 
frock? I scarcely looked at her thet evening, 
but now I cannot keep my eyes off from her. 
She is unique. Upon my word, Dick,” he 
said, looking suddenly at me in an enlight- 
ened manner, “I don’t wonder you wanted 
to finish up your quarter! I should think 
you would engage for another.” 

“Nonsense, Harry!” I replied, in a low 
voice. “You know I never thought of such 
a thing!” 

“T am reminded,” he said, with his eyes 
still fixed upon her, “of something I had to 
tell you. Sister Clara, Mrs. Deane, you know, 
says she would be very glad to engage a good 
governess herself for her two little madcaps. 
Now I think we could manage that nicely 
between us, if it would suit Miss Agnes. 
What do you think ?” 

“The very thing!” I exclaimed, gladly. 
“She could not find a pleasanter place. I 
will tell her to-morrow, or perhaps to-night.” 

“Hush!” said Harry; “I have an idea. 
The guests have all arrived, and there is no 
more congratulating to be done. I see two 
or three musical people here, and I am going 
to manceuvre it so that, in spite of ceremony, 
that great piano shall be opened and we will 
have some music. Agnes Dillingham shall 
be asked to sing, sister Clara over in the cor- 
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ner shall hear her, and it will captivate her 
heart. You’ll see, now!” 

So away he went, mingling in the crowd, 
whispering here and hinting there, till finally 
there was a motion made toward the piano, 
and Signor Carlo, the city’s pet performer, 
was asked to play a wedding-mareh. After 
that there was no stopping; one after another 
was induced to take some part, their choice 
of music being more or less appropriate to 
the occasion. Harry Newell always had his 
way, and so I was hardly surprised when he 
presently approached the instrument with 
Nut-Brown leaning on his arm. She was 
not to play, it seemed, only to sing, and Signor 
Carlo seated himself again for the accompani- 
ment. It was a kind of wedding-song, too, 
but a sad one—the lament of the five foolish 
virgins outside the gate: 


“Late, late, so late! and dark the night and 
chill! 

Late, late, so late! but we can enter still. 

Too late, too late! ye cannot enter now!” 


That was the first verse, and there were 
three more of the sad, exquisite thing. Nut- 
Brown sang with her hands clasped, and her 
eyes bent on the floor, just as she always 
looked when reciting German poems to me in 
the library. A strangely familiar feeling came © 
over me while I watched her, and as her 
clear, sweet voice vibrated on the air like the 
accents of a soul, there seemed to be a veil 
withdrawn from my mental vision, and I sud- 
denly awoke to something of which I had not 
dreamed. The song ended, and she mingled 
with the crowd again; but, leaving my posi- 
tion by the door, I pressed after her, eager 
for just one word, 

Her face brightened when I spoke to her, 
and she answered in the same earnest way 
that she always had in our lessons. 

“I’m so glad to see you, Mr. Jarves!” she 
said. “There are so few here that I know, 
it makes me feel as if I were in a strange 
house.” 

“TI have enjoyed the evening very much,” I 
said, “and most of all your singing, Nut- 
Brown. But I hardly recognized my little 
pupil in these trailing robes and this company 
atmosphere.” 

“I needed a little more dignity,” she re-- 
plied, smiling, “to prepare me to meet my 
future pupils. Have you any good news for- 
me yet, Mr. Jarves?” 7 

“Yes,” I told her; “I have heard of an ex-. 
cellent situation. I will tell you all the par-. 
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ticulars to-morrow. That will be our last 
lesson, you know.” 

. “Yes, our last lesson,” she repeated, slowly, 
with that brooding look in her dark eyes that 
struck me the first day I saw her. 

We had no time for further conversation, 
for some guest claimed her attention, and she 
moved away. Very soon the party began to 
disperse, and, making our adieux to the peer- 
lessly beautiful bride, who looked rather pale 
beneath her orange-blossoms, we departed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Burkmann were to start imme- 
diately on their bridal trip to Paris. 

The next day came, the day on which I 
was to give my last lesson in the Dillingham 
mansion, receive my quarter’s salary from my 
portly employer, and tell him that circum- 
stances would prevent me from retaining my 
position as tutor any. longer. And I should 
hear Nut-Brown recite German for the last 
time; that would be what I should most miss 
in the future. I thought about her so much 

‘on my way to Emmerton Square that I quite 
forgot Tommy and Willie, and when I found 
them waiting for me I hurried their lessons 
through rapidly, to the delight of their little 
hearts, and sent them out for a holiday. 

Then ‘came in my wonderful little Nut- 
Brown, and my heart fluttered, for I had 
something to tell her that she was not pre- 
pared for. First I mentioned the vacant 
situation at Mrs. Deane’s, and then I begged 
her not to accept it, but to take me instead, 
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if she could only learn to love me well enough. 
Dear child, how startled she was! and the 
sweet blushes came and went like heart-beats 
in her cheeks; but by-and-by the little head 
rested on my shoulder, and Nut-Brown told 
her teacher that she loved him better than 
any one in the world. 

“And you don’t mind my being a poor 
tutor?” I asked, eagerly. 

“No, indeed! I like it,” was her quick reply. 
“IT will teach, too, and help you!” 

In fact, dear Nut-Brown so set her heart 
upon helping me in my struggle against pov- 
erty, that I really believe she felt a touch of 
disappointment when the green spectacles 
were thrown away, the mustache grown 
again, and I Dick Lawrence once more, 
instead of a pallid tutor. I told her, laugh- 
ingly, that I believed I had to win her heart 
all over again a second time. 

Ours was a short engagement, and we had 
no ponderous reception. Harry Newell and 
Lou rejoiced over us, Mrs. Deane sighed for 
her lost governess, the Dillinghams smiled 
serenely, and the world made no ill-natured 
remarks. We met the Burkmanns in Paris, 
where they were spending money lavishly. 
Georgie Burkmann treated her husband and 
us alike with a soft, cold grace, like snow, 
making me more thankful than ever for my 
own treasure, won in that blessed quarter of 
tutorship, my warm-hearted little wife Nut- 
Brown! 


MUSING BY TILE EMBERS. 


BY RICHARD EDWARD WHITE. 


The daylight’s still upon the wane, 
My lamp I’ve not yet lit, 
And shadows through the window pane 
Across the paper flit; ° 
And rise and die along the street 
The rattling hoof and wheel, 
The hurried tread of passing feet, 
And very lone I feel. 


And thus each night, when toil and tire 
Have ended with the day, 

I sit me down beside the fire, 
And watch the flames that play 

Amid the embers—drear’s the wind, 
My fire is burning low, 

And, as it pales, within my mind 
Another seems to glow. 


As dwindleth down the fitful blaze, 
Clear and more clear arise 

Fair pictures of my early days 
Before my longing eyes: 

Again mid leafy trees the birds 
Are carolling their song; 

Mid pasture lands of browsing herds 
The river laughs along. 


A wooden bridge the river spans, 
T idly lean across 
Its parapet, carved by rude hands, 
And almost hid by moss. ° 
I see the driver from the town 
Unyoke his weary team, en 
And lead them shelving bank adown, 
To drink within the stream. 


The little church methinks I see, 
The bells chime as of yore, 

And aged folks on bended knee 
Their beads are telling o’er. 

Yet, sadder sound those dear old bells 
Than in the bygone years, 

And as their music sinks and swells, 

I cannot stay my tears. 


I hear the hymn of praise and prayer 
Float sweetly from the choir, 

I see the happy children there; 
And ‘neath the tapering spire, 

Where tendrils and green ivy climb, 
The passing sunshine throws 

On dial quaint the shade of Time, 
As wearily he goes, 


I see a pleasant cottage stand 
By streamlet smooth and clear, 
Reflecting golden harvest-land; 
And laughter’s on my ear 
Of sinewy men who reap the corn,— 
Of witching maids who glean. 
It is the place where I was born, 
And peace is o’er the scene. 
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I linger on the sill awhile, 
Then gently ope the door: 

Dear eyes are lit with welcome smile, 
True hearts throb as of yore; 

Warm are the kisses on my cheek, 
And dear the hands I press, 

Home, home again! I scarce can a 
For very happiness, 


As T a nearer view essay 

The fainter it appears: 
“Stay, vision of my boyhood, stay!” 

But gush the blinding tears 

That hide it from my yearning eyes, 
And leave me all alone. 

O, what a paradise were earth, 
If such had never flown! 


A paradise indeed were earth: 
But hear the midnight toll! 

The light has vanished from my hearth, 
The sunshine from my soul. 

One earthly wish of Heaven, I pray, 
All others I resign,— 

Grant that dear fireside never may 
Be desolate as mine, 


By the fall of the year 1793, the settlement 
known as Carpenter’s Station, located a little 
distance above the mouth of Short Creek, on 
the east side of the Ohio River, in what is 
now the State of West Virginia, was in a 
flourishing condition, and numbered some 
thirty or forty families in its population. One 
of these families was named Johnson, and 
consisted of the father and mother and sev- 
eral children. Of these children, two were 
boys, named John and Henry Johnson, and 
aged respectively thirteen and eleven years. 
Towards the close of the fall, the boys were 
sent one evening to drive home the cows, 
which had wandered off beyond the settle- 
ment. The season was that delightful Indian 
summer time, when the Ohio Valley puts on 
its richest hues of beauty, and when the fas- 
cination of its scenery is greater than at any 
other part of the year. The boys, young as 
they were, were keenly alive to the beauty of 
the scene, and moved along briskly, but, boy- 
like, when they had reached the foot of a hill 
which bounded the “bottom” that lay back 
of the fort. they paused under a hickory-nut 
tree, unable to resist its fascination, and com- 
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menced to gather the nuts and crack and eat 
them. They sat down at the base of the tree, 
and unmindful that the sunset was coming 
on and that the cows were still undiscovered, 
they gave their whole attention to their nuts, 
So you see, my dear reader, pioneer boys 
were quite as apt to attend to pleasure before 
business, as those of the present day, and I 
am very much inclined to believe that these 
two thought more of squirrels and nuts than 
about the cows and their parents. They 
happened to look up at last, and John jumped 
to his feet in confusion, and exclaimed: 

“We'll catch it now, Hen. Yonder come 
father and Uncle Joseph, and if they find us 
here instead of looking after the cows, they'll 
make us smoke for it.” 

Henry looked in the direction indicated by 
his brother, and saw two men approaching 
them. The new-comers were Cressed like 
the settlers at the Station, and one of them 
carried a bridle in his hand. The boys com- 
menced looking about very busily, and calling 
the cows as loud as they could. In a few 
minutes the strangers came near enough for 
them to discover their-real character, and the 
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little fellows to their horror and dismay found 
that they were in the presence of two large 
Indians. They were terribly frightened, and 
started to run away, but the Indians levelled 
their guns at them, and threatened to kill 
them if they did not come back. Trembling 
in every limb the boys walked back slowly to 
their captors, expecting every moment to be 
killed and scalped. 

One of the Indians could converse tolerably 
well in English, and he told the boys they 
would not harm them if they would not run 
away. He said they were looking fur horses, 
and that the lads must go with them. They 
started off and taking a circuitous route over 
the Short Creek hills continued their search 
after horses. Little Henry was very much 
frightened, but his brother John contrived to 
whisper to him not to cry or show the In- 
dians that he was alarmed, and to let him do 
the talking. John became very friendly with 
the Indians, and seemed to be delighted at 
his capture. He told them he was glad they 
had taken him prisoner, that his father was a 
hard master, and kept him always at work, 
allowing him no time for play. He did not 
like such a life, but wanted to be free, and 
live in the woods, and be a hunter. He hoped 
they would take him to their tribe and make 
a warrior of him. The Indians were surprised 
and delighted at this language from a pale 
face, and the one who could speak English 
told him they would make a great brave out 
of him, and that by the time he was grown he 
would have no white blood in him, but would 
be altogether an Indian. He became very 
intimate with the lad during their tramp, and 
gave him a small bag to carry. This bag was 
quite heavy, and the boy supposed it contain- 
ed money. 

About dusk the Indians halted at a spring 
in a hollow place, about three miles from the 
fort. They built a fire and cooked their sup- 
per which they shared with their prisoners. 
John Johnson made himself very useful in 
building the fire, and getting water for his 
captors, and received many grunts of satis- 
faction and approval. One of them asked 
him if he knew where there were any horses 
running about in the woods, but the boy, 
thinking it best to tell them the truth this 
time, told them that the settlers were very 
careful, and kept their horses up all the time, 
and that he did not think they would meet 
with much success in their efforts. When 

night came, the Indians covered up the fire, 
and pinioned the boys and made them lie 


down together. They then placed their 


hoppis straps over them, and lay down, one 


on each side of them, on the ends of the 
straps. They lay awake for a long time, 
talking and laughing. John, who was a lively 
and sprightly fellow, entertained the savages 


with many amusing stories which made them 
laugh heartily. These stories he told to the 
Indian who could speak English, and that 
one in his turn related them tv his companion 
in his own language. Poor little Henry had 
not spoken a word since his capture, and, 
though silent, he was full of indignation 
against his brother for wanting to become an 
Indian, and being so friendly with them. 
John Johnson, however, was merely carry- 
ing out a plan which he had conceived imme- 
diately after their capture. The lad had been 
born and brought up on the frontier, where 
he had lived in the society of Indian-hunters 
all his life, and he was tolerably well versed 
in the art of border warfare, and was possess- 
ed of an intelligence and a courage unusual 
in a boy so young. As soon as the Indians 
had captured his brother and himself, he had 
resolved to make his escape. This was his 
reason for telling his brother to say nothing 
and let him do all the talking, and he had 
spent all the afternoon in trying to make 
friends of the savages and lull their suspicions 
to rest. He knew that his brother would not 
understand his motives for acting as he did, 
but he could not tell him without revealing 
everything, and thus reviving their chance 
for escape. After the savages tied him and 
made him lie down for the night his courage 
almost departed from him. The Indians, as I 
have said, had placed their hoppis strap over 
the boys, and were lying upon the ends of it 
themselves, so that any attempt of the boys to 
get up would, by moving the strap, awake 
their captors. The situation seemed hopeless, 
but John determined to wait patiently and see 
if something more favorable did not happen. 
He whispered softly to his brother not to go 
to sleep, and after the Indians ceased talking, 
lay, silently thinking over the escapes of the 
various Indian hunters that he knew. He 
remembered how Lewis Wetzel had several 
times regained his liberty in the face of even 
more formidable obstacles, for the hunter had 
told him the story himself. He believed that 
the Indians had no fear of his trying to leave 
them, as they had faith in the story he had 
told them, but how he should get out of their 
power he could not tell. Something must be 
done that night. He knew the spot where 
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they were resting for the night, and could 
easily find his way back to the fort, but the 
next day the Indians would strike across the 
country towards their own people, and even 
should they succeed in escaping during this 
journey, there was a strong probability of their 
cing overhauled and retaken, or of losing 
their way and dying of starvation, or of wan- 
dering into a camp of Indians. The necessity, 
therefore, for doing something that night, if 
anything was to be done at all, was impera- 
tive. The boy’s mind was busy with these 
thoughts, but he felt that it was useless to 
make even the slightest attempt as long as the 
Indians were awake. The suspense in which 
the little fellow was placed was painful, and, 
in spite of the chilliness of the night, the 
thick sweat stood heavy on his forehead. 

At last the heavy breathing of the savages 
convinced him that they were asleep. He 
could not move without waking them, how- 
ever, and his condition was made no better by 
their unconsciousness than it had been 
before. 

The night was quite cool, and in about an 
hour after the savages fell asleep, one of them 
‘becoming cold lifted John in his arms and 
rolled him on the outside, and was soon 
breathing heavily again. This was just what 
tne lad wanted. The Indian had put him 
where he could move without disturbing the 
others, and had not only removed the strap 
from him, but had rolled off of it himself. 
Profiting by this, the boy slowly and cautious- 
ly rolled away from his companions, and com- 
menced trying to undo the thongs with which 
his hands were tied. Fortunately for him, 
the Indians had not fastened him very secure- 
ly. He worked slowly and softly, so slowly 
indeed that it seemed that he would never 
free himself. Every movement seemed to his 
excited imagination more violent than was 
prudent, and he dreaded lest the Indians 
should suddenly awake and discover ‘his at- 
tempt to escape. In such a case, he felt sure 
they would kill him. The time wore away 
very slowly, but at length he succeeded in re- 
moving his fetters, and rising gently to his 
feet, he looked around to assure himself that 
all was well. The huge forms of the Indians 
were stretched out at full length, and their 
heavy, regular breathing showed him that 
they were sound asleep. Another glance re- 
vealed to him the great, round blue eyes of 
his little brother Henry, watching his move- 
ments with the most intense eagerness. He 


placed his finger warningly on his lips to 
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caution the little fellow not to make any 
sound that might alarm the savages, and then 
stepping cautiously to the boy's side, he 
raised the strap softly, and motioned to his 
brother to get upon his feet. The astonished 


Henry did so, and his brother led him softly 


a few paces away from the sleepers, and com- 
menced to untie his hands. 

How their hearts beat, as they stood there 
in the dark woods with danger and death so 
near them! The very sighing of the night 
wind, the rustling of the leaves, and the mur- 
muring of the waters of the little stream by 
which they had encamped, made’ them start 
and tremble with fear. The slightest sound 
might arouse their captors, and then, poor 
boys, home and a mother’s face would never 
gladden their eyes again. 

At last Henry’s hands were’ released, and 
the boy, intent only upon getting off safe, 
whispered to his brother: 

“Come now, brother John, let tis run home 
as fast as we can.” 

* John knew this would never do. Henry 
would be sure to arouse the Indians in at- 
tempting to run away, and he seized the little 
fellow, who had already turned to put his 
proposal into execution, by the shoulder 
firmly, and whispered to him: 

_ “Don’t ran away yet, Hen. If you do, 
you'll wake the Indians, and they’ll kill us. 

You mustn’t stir yet, for we must kill these 
Indians before we go.” 

Henry was afraid at first, for he was a very 
little fellow, and only eleven years old, and the 
idea of his killing one of the great, stalwart 
savages that lay sleeping at his feet seemed 
‘to him an utter impossibility; but his brother 
told him that he must make the attempt, and 
after some hesitation the little fellow con- 
sented to do so. 

The plan upon which John had decided 
would have done credit to an old hunter, and 
it is remarkable as coming from a boy so 
young, inasmuch as it exhibits an unusual 
degree of originality, fertility of resource, and 

determined courage. The lad was only thir- 
teen years old, but had he been fifty he could 
not have acted with greater coolness and de- 
termination. Stealing noiselessly up to the 
Indians, he took one of their rifles, which was 
loaded and primed, and cocking it, placed it 
on a log with the muzzle only an inch ortwo 
from the head of one of the Indians. He then 
placed Henry at the breech of the weapon, 
and made him put his finger on the trigger. 
He told him to pull the trigger, and shoot the 
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Savage as soon as he should strike the other. 
Then stepping back, he possessed himself of 
the Indian’s tomahawk, as he found that it 
would be impossible to remove the rifle with- 
out arousing its owner. He grasped the toma- 
hawk firmly, and then assuring himself by a 
glance that his younger brother was ready to 
co-operate with him, he stepped softly to 
the sleepers, and placed himself astride of one 
of them. They were still unconscious, the 
fatigue of their long march on the previous 
day having thrown them in a profound slum- 
ber. The boy raised the tomahawk with both 
hands, and concentrating all his energies in 
the blow struck the sleeper with it. The blow 
fell on the back of the Indian’s neck, anda 
little to the side, so as not to be fatal. Half 
stunned, the savage attempted to spring up 
and defend himself, but John struck him 
again, this time on the head. Even this blow, 
though it cut through the skull with a horri- 
ble crash, did not kill the man, but the little 
fellow, rendered desperate by the gravity of 
his situation, struck him so fast and so often, 
and with such fatal effect, that, as the lad 
afterwards expressed it himself, “the Indian 
lay still, and began to quiver.” In another 
moment, the huge savage lay motionless at 
his feet, and having satisfied himself that 
there was nothing more to apprehend from 
this one, John turned to see what disposition 
his brother had made of the other. 

Little Henry had also done his part well. 
_As soon as he saw his elder brother strike the 
Indian with the tomahawk, he pulled the 
trigger and discharged the rifle. The ball 
struck the sleeping savage in the face, and 
tore away a considerable portion of his lower 
jaw. The Indian, a few moments after re- 
eeiving the shot began to flounce about and 
yell in the most terrible manner. He was so 
completely startled by the suddenness of the 
attack that he did not for a moment attribute 
it to his captives, and his wound was so ter- 
rible as to utterly deprive him for the time of 
the power of resistance, and as soon as he had 
fired Henry dropped the rifle, and hurried 
over to where his brother was standing. All 
this had taken scarcely as much time as I 
have consumed in telling it, and the boys at 
once set off for the fort. They travelled rap- 
idly, and reached the fort a little after day- 
break. They were in constant dread al! the 


way that the Indian who had been shot, and 
who they knew bad not been killed, would 
pursue them and take vengeance or them, 
As they approached the fort, they found the 
settlers all awake and up, and in the greatest 
alarm and distress concerning them. Their 
mother, surrounded by a group of sympathiz- 
ing friends, was weeping bitterly over their 
supposed unhappy fate. 

“ Poor little fellows,” she sobbed, “they are 
killed or taken prisoners.” 

John’s heart was in his throat, at the sight 
of his mother’s grief, and rushing to her, Le 
cried out eagerly: 

“No, mother, we are here safe and sound.” 

You may be sure there was joy in the fort 
over the return of the two lost ones. John 
told the story of their capture and escape, but 
it seemed to the settlers so utterly improbable 
that two such children had killed two Indian 
warriors that the story was not believed. 
John then offered to guide a party to the 
scene of the tragedy, and a small detachment 
was sent out to ascertain the truth of the 
boy’s statement. They reached the camp, 
and found there the dead body of the Indian 
whom John had tomahawked, but the one 
Henry had shot, had managed to craw] away 
and take his gun and ammunition with him. 
He could not be found, but his skeleton and 
gun were discovered some time afterwards. 
These things confirmed the truth of the boys’ 
story, and they were after that the pride and 
boast of the settiement. 

The Indians who were killed, were creat 
warriors, and very wealthy. The bag which 
John had seen and carried on the previous 
evening, and which he supposed contained 
money, was never found. It was believed 
that one of the men in the fort, upon hearing 
the boys’ story, had started for the spot in 
advance of the party and secured the money. 

The Indians themselves did honor to the 
bravery of the two boys. After their treaty 
with General Wayne, a friend of the Indians 
who were killed asked a man from Short 
Creek, what had become of the boys who 
killed the two warriors? Upon being told 
that they were residing at home with their 
parents, he expressed his surprise. ° 

“Ah,” said he, “ you have not done right; 
you should make kings of those boys.” 
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THE DESERTED. 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Dying! alone and unheeded—ah, me! 
Darkness and silence are round and about; 

No one will know when my soul is set free, 
When the faint light of my life flickers out. 

Dying! 0, is there no power to save 

From the long, terrible night of the grave? 


Ha! in the grave it is warm, without doubt; 
Sheltered, and housed from the storm, I shall lie. 
Rail on, ye winds! with your clamor and shout, 
I shall be safe from your touch, by-and-by. 
Shelter and safety! ’Tis long since I heard 
The sound of a cheering and comforting word. 


Dying alone! I, that once was so gay, 

So envied! Alas! who’d envy me now? 
Wretched, forsaken, my life ebbs away ; 

No hand will wipe the death-damps from my brew; 
Ne voice in blessing will fall on my ear; 
Only the gloom and the silence are here. 


Once, there were sunshine and joy in my heart; 
Life held the brightness and glow of its morn; 
Love hovered near with his quiver and dart, 
Laughing his willing young captive to scorn. 
Bright were his glances, his face, O, how fair! 
How could I know that his smile was a snare. 


Sweet was the spell that about mie he cast, © 
Perfect my trust, and my soul undismayed; 
Bitter and rude was the waking at last, 
I was deserted, deceived and betrayed. 
Since I aroused from my dream, all too fleet, 
Life has been only a failure and cheat. 


Failure and bitterness! Soon may it end! 
Is there no hope, no forgiveness for me ? 

Thou who wast ever of sinners the friend, 
Is there not fullness of pardon with thee? 

O’er the victorious might of the grave, 

Thou who hast triumphed, deliver and save. { 


What are the words? It is long since I prayed! 
Father—our Father—in heaven above, 

Now let thy mercy and grace be displayed ; 
Thou, and thou only, my guilt canst remove, 

Ah! there is light—I repent—I forgive— 

Darkness no longer! I die but to live! 
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A TROUBLESOME BOARDER. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


“Bur I tell you, Dode,I heard it!” said 
Bessie Winship, with her blue eyes very wide 


open. 

“ You heard your own breath,” I answered, 
negligently. 

“No such thing! I heard a whisper as 
plainly as I hear my own voice now.” 

Fiddle-de-dee !” ‘says I. 

Bessie flung angrily away from me, and 
going to the deep window-seat, threw herself 
down there, and sat looking out into the gar- 
dens. There was a red spot in each of her 
cheeks, and she was twisting the curtain- 
fringe in a way that Miss Markham would not 
have liked to see. 

I looked at her and considered. After all, 
Bessie wasn’t a fool, and there might be a lit- 
tle foundation for herstory. Indeed, it would 
have interested me, had I not been quite 
engrossed by other thonghts at the moment. 
It was only when she flung out so and left me 
to myself, that I waked up to the thought 
that she had tried to tell me a marvellous 
story, and I had scouted it without listening. 

Five of us had come down from the city, 
and were spending a couple of months in this 
quiet country town of Dover. Frank Nagle 
had found it out in the spring, and had come 
back in raptures. “Just the place we want,” 
he protested, rubbing his hands in a way he 
has when things go about right with him. 
“It is an estate of, maybe, a hundred acres 
set down in the midst of mountains. There 
is a little pond not far off, and a capital trout- 
stream about half a mile from the house. 
Not a neighbor in sight, nothing visible but 
fields of grass, wheat, potatoes and turnips, 
and farther eff, woods and mountains closing 
up the view. The house ought to be of stone, 
but it is only wood. If it were stone it weuld 
be a castle, and have a history, a vault, and a 
ghost. Being only wooden, I suppose there 
can’t be much romance about it, unless Miss 
Marvale may be able to invest it with some. 
But it is mighty comfortable, with large rooms 
that are light and clean, lots ‘of grass and 
clover, and ‘garden-sass,’ and chickens, and 
blue-berries, and fences to jump over, and 
cherry-trees, and gooseberry bushes, and— 
why don’t you stop me, Dode? I am all 
out of breath.” 


“I do so like a nice old farmhouse!” says 
Bessie. 

“ But this isn’t a farmhouse,” Frank said, 
“It was built for a gentleman’s residence by 
Mr. Markham’s grandfather, and when his 
fortunes dried up, he just tacked on the farm- 
ing business, but kept it pretty well out of 
sight, and his grandson does the same. You 
needn’t expect to see piles of logs in front of 
the house, nor pigs rooting about the door- 
steps. Everything is done decently and in 
order, and the great castle of a place looks 
like a decaying aristocratic residence, as you 
approach it.” 

We liked Frank’s description so well that 
we sent him straight back to Dover to engage 
board for five during July and August. Mr. 
Markham rather objected to so many, had 
only meant to take a gentleman and wife, or, 
at most, two or three ladies and gentlemen, 
had never received any boarders before, and 
was afraid he mightn’t like it. There was 
only himself and his sister in the family, he 
said, and they had been used to living quietly. 

Frank promised everything, and the couple 
finally consented to let us all come. We sent 
down a pair of horses and carriages, and at 
a pinch our host could get us three more 
horses for an occasional riding party. We 
promised not to bring any servants with us, 
and not to have a great deal of company. 

Finally, all the terms of our treaty arranged 


and ratified, we five started for our distant 


Canaan onafine July morning. While we are 
rattling over our first seventy-five or ¢ hun- 
dred miles of railroad, let me give a sketch of 
our party. First then, that I may not be ac- 
cused of false modesty, behold me, Theodore 
Arnold, the historian of the party. For further 
particulars, apply to my friends. Then comes 
Frank Nagle, a middle-sized, slight, active, 
good-natured, generous fellow, with a spice 
of Irish blood in his veins, a passably hand- 
some face, and a pocket fullof money. Frank 
was cut out for a majordomo. Whatever 
was up in the gregarious style of amusements, 
he always had the direction of. Then there 
was Mr. Winthrope Alford, a different person 
altogether. Mr. Alford was very talented, 
had a noble nature and a handsome person, 
but was so eutrageously proud and re-eryed 
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that I have many a time felt as though [ 
would have liked to give him a. good rotund 
blow between the eyes, to see if it would 
knock him off that mental pedestal of his. I 
hardly know how he happened to be one of 
our party. We were none of us very intimate 
with him, and wouldn’t have thought of in- 
viting him. But he expressed a sort of 
indifferent half wish when he heard that we 
were going, and Frank, in his gushing way, 
finished the business. Of course we were 
glad to have him, for no one could be more 
agreeable than Mr. Winthrope Alford when 
he chose. He was a lawyer with a good 
practice, and a good property, and handed 
over his money like a prince. 

“O, no matter about particulars,” he inter- 
rupted, when Frank was explaining ways and 
means. “ You are to see to that, you know, 
aud whatevér money you want of me you are 
to ask for. Here is five hundred to begin 
with. Do you wish for more? Only please 
don’t present a bill of items. I should only 
use it to light my cigar.” 

So saying, Mr. Alford placed a choice 
Havana between his beautifully-shaped lips, 
dropped the broad, brown-fringed eyelids over 
his lazy, lustrous blue eyes, watched till the 
weed got well afire, then sauntered indolently 
out of my office. But, indolent as he looked, 
I had seen him that morning pleading a case 
in a way that almost took me off my feet, it 
was so fiery eloquent. If I were to be tried 
for my life, unless it were for some sneaking 
crime, I would like to have Mr. Winthrope 
Alford for my lawyer. How those eyes of his 
could flash! How that rich voice could ring 
its thousand changes! How his form would 
swell and tower! How his graceful hands 
would persuade or command! How his 
noble face would drop its languid, heavy 
mask, and shine like some alabaster vase with 
a lamp inside! I always felt a desire to call 
Mr. Alford your lordship. I think there must 
have been an earldom somewhere in his fam- 
ily. But this didn’t prevent my getting out 
of patience with him sometimes, and wishing 
I could see him act a little less dignified and 
self-controlled. 

I have spoken of Bessie Winship. She was 
one of those pretty, healthy, good-hearted, 
thoroughly girlish girls whom everybody likes, 
and who are notso grand as to frighten 
themselves and everybody else, but who like 
to have a good time and know how tw have it. 
Tessie was Frank Nagle’s half-sister, and I 
had boarded with tuein ti:ne out of mind. So 


and Miss Marvale—but there, I haven’t men- 
tioned our grand lady. . 

Miss Marvale was one of those ladies who 
are adored by a few, hated by many, and re- 
spected by all. She was as much like Mr. 
Alford as a woman can be like a man, the 
same lofty manner, the same pride and re- 
serve; but, when you came to know her, the 
tenderest, noblest heart that ever beat. She 
couldn’t stoop to everybody, and the mean 
and jealous hated her, as such inevitably do 
hate their superiors. I always adored Miss 
Marvale, and in return she petted me, and 
took my part if any one dared to call me a 
wild fellow, and privately expostulated with 
me when she herself thought me wild. She 
and I were just of an age, twenty-eight, and 
had been acquainted for ten years before 
arriving at this stage of intimaéy. It happen- 
ed thus: I had always tooked"bn her as a 
lofty person quite out of my’style, and had 
taken no pains whatever to please her, when 
one day I overheard her indignantly reproving 
some gossip who was trying to report a 
scandal about ine. 1 stood mute with aston- 
ishment and delight while she denounced the 
scandal-monger in that sweet, ringing voice 
of hers, and spoke words of praise and chari- 
table indulgence of me; and then I stepped 
forward, bent my knee and kissed her hand, 
vowing myself her true knight forever. 

“You foolish fellow!” she said, laughing 
and blushing, yet touched, for she could see 
the earnest feeling under my acting. 

Miss Marvale was enchanting when she 
blushed, which was very seldom. The little 
shyness and half-laughing embarrassment 
were in charming contrast with her usual 
somewhat stately manner. 

Bessie fairly bowed down and worshipped 
her friend, and would no sooner have done 
anything of which she disapproved, than she 
would have put that pretty nose of hers to a 
block to have it chopped off. 

Well, to return to my story. We had a 
pleasant enough journey by rail, stayed all 
night at a hotel at the terminus, then took a 
stage-coach five miles further the next morn- 
ing, and were met at the little village of 
Dover by Mr. Markham, with « earryall and 
span of very respectable horses to take us the 
four miles that remained of our joarney. In 
three minutes we were out of sight of the 
little cluster of houses they called a village, 
and shut into a wild road with wooded rocks 


and crags rising on both sides. In ten minutes 


we were like one family, and the grand lawyer 
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more we might have thought that there 
wasn’t a settlement within fifty miles. We 
all exclaimed with delight, and I could hardly 
persuade Bessie not to jump out of the carry- 
_ all every two minutes to pick flowers by the 
roadside. 

“You'll find flowers enough all about,” Mr. 
Markham said, smiling indulgently into her 
bright face. 

There were forests worth looking: at, none 
of your trumpery little knock-kneed oaks and 
stripling elms, but good solid trees that soared 
loftily, and stood with their feet tangled in 
underbrush that threw itself about and grew 
with almost tropical luxuriance. Little brooks 
’ and streamlets went laughing and gurgling 
about their business, birds sang as if they 
were crazy, and over all was the, summer 
sunshine. Presently the trees thinned to a 
fringe at the right, and a broad wheat-field 
waved and dimpled behind them. Then all 
sorts of fields, corn and grass chiefly, then a 
glimpse of clustered outhouses half hidden in 
a great grove of beeches, lastly, a rambling, 
stately old house that, as Frank had said, 
ought to have been of stone. It had a centre 
and two unequal wings, one lower than the 
main body, the other running up almost into 
atower. This house had once been painted 
a dark stone-color, but the paint had nearly 
worn off, and the wood showed a mottled 
gray and brown between the mantling vines 
that hung their swinging greenery everywhere 
from basement to eaves, and even up the 
corners of the roof and about the huge square 
chimneys. The windows and doors stood 
open, there were white curtains blowing out, 
and in spite of the somewhat decayed look of 
everything, we all agreed that we could not 
have chanced upon a pleasanter summer 
home. 

We were welcomed by Miss Markham, an 
elderly spinster of respectable and grave 
aspect, and immediately assigned to our 
chambers which were in the main part of the 
house. 

“O, I was in hopes that you would put me 
in one of those highest rooms at the end of 
the house,” Bessie said. 

The lady, for lady she was, seemed to 
stiffen a little at this. 

“The south wing has always been kept for 
the family,” she said. 

The staircase leading to the second floor 
went up from the hall in the middle of the 
house, and there were four large chambers, 
two in front and two back, the entry running 


straight between them and extending into 
the wings. Of these four chambers Miss Mar- 
vale had the front and Bessie the back on the 
right of the stairs and towards the south wing 
where Mr. and Miss Markham. had their 
rooms, and Mr. Alford had the front one on 
the left of the stairs, while Frank and I occu- 
pied the one opposite his. The staircases 
leading to the attics of the middle house and 
the north wing were somewhere out of sight, 
but from our hall we could look straight to 
the end of the south wing and see a staircase 
with a door at the foot, that led up to the 
next floor where were supposed to be only 
store-rooms. Just at the foot of this staircase 
was Mr. Markham’s chamber at the back of 
the house, and opposite it, at the front, his 
sister’s. The other front room beween hers 
and Miss Markham’s was unoccupied, but I 
found that a gray, old hired man had the 
room between Mr. Markham’s and Bessie’s, 
So we were all on one floor. 

And now at last I come back to the day 
two weeks after our arrival when Bessie and 
I were alone in the parlor, and when she tried 
to make me believe that she had heard a 
strange whisper come down that upper flight 
of stairs at the end of the south wing. 

I looked at Bessie as she sat there in the 
window panting, and concluded that I might 
as well make up and listen to what she had 
to say. 

“ Bessie!” I said, in my softest tones. 

She only gave her shoulders a hitch, and 
leaned out the window. She looked con- 
foundedly pretty, and was well worth the 
trouble of getting up even on a hot day like 
that. I started out of my chair, went to her, 
and before she knew it, had caught her as 
she sat half-wrapped in the curtain and given 
her a good kiss on that tempting rose in her 
cheek. I would have liked to kiss her on the 
lips, but I am a young man of strict principles, 
and I always leave the lips sacred tw a lover. 
Any friend may kiss a girl on the cheek. 

* You—you—saucy fellow!” stammered 
Bessie, really vexed, and trying to free herself. 

I let her go, and got up off my knees. 

“ What do you sit there looking so devilishly 
pretty for if you don’t want to be kissed?” I 
asked. “It’s your own fault.” 

Bessie gave me a gleaming glance meant to 
be angry, but succeeding in only being saucy, 
and answered never a word. 

“T’ve come to make up, Bessie,” I said. 
“The truth is, I didn’t hear a word of your. 
story. I was thinking how bright your eyes 
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’ were, and what a lovely mouth you have, and 
I answered at random. Tell me the whole 
ever again, and Tl shut my eyes and 
listen.” 

“ Now, Dode, if you will be in earnest and 
behave yourself, I really want to tell you,” 
she said. “ But if you are going to joke—” 

I satisfied her of my good behaviour, and sie 
began again. 

“You know, Dode, my room «is the last in 
this part of the house. Well, I always thought 
it odd that the folks should be so stiff about 
the south wing, and I have kept my eyes 
open to what went on there. I have found 
out that there certainly is some one up stairs, 
whom they are keeping sly. -1 have heard 
noises from the upper floor, and I have secn 
both Mr. and Miss Markham go up there. 
They wont go if they see any one looking, but 
I have seen them go. Then yesterday when 
I didn’t come down to breakfast, I heard after 
a while a step in the hall and a rattle of 
dishes as if some one carrying a tray had 
stumbled. I opened my door, thinking that 
somebody was bringing me my breakfast, and 
there was Miss Markham and the old hired 
man Jacob, going towards the upper stairs, 
she carrying a waiter with breakfast, and he 
with a coil of rope in his hand. They didn't 
see me and I quickly drew back and shut my 
door. Since then I have been im torment. 
They are such sober, queer people, living here 
all alone by themselves in this great house, 
and letting nobody into that high story, 
though we have hinted time and again what 
a fine view there must be from it, that really 
I have almost made up my mind that they 
have some one a prisoner in that south 
wing.” 

Bessie stopped in her low-voiced recital and 
glanced apprehensively about; but there was 
no one within hearing. Miss Markham was 
off attending to household affairs, Mr. Mark- 
ham was out in the fields mowing with his 
men, Miss Marvale was sitting under a tree 
in front of the house, her arms thrown up 
over her head as she leaned ag@nst the great 
bole, her eyes half shut in some delicious 
summer reverie, Frank was off trouting, and 
Mr. Alford was in his room. 

Bessie drew a little nearer to me. 

“I got up very early this morning,” she 
said. “It was hardly light, and must have 
been about three o’clock. I felt nervous and 
could not sleep. All night I had been think- 
ing of who and what might be up in that 


fever. I wanted to go to Clara's room, but 
was afraid of disturbing her. I thought 
though that I would try and find out if she 
were asleep, and if not I might venture in. I 
opened my door and looked out, and glancing « 
up the hall, saw that the door at the foot of 
thes upper stairs was open. I had before 
thought that it was left open at night. Well, 
frightened as I was, I could’t help creeping _ 
along up the hall towards that door. I 
trembled lest some of them should hear me 
as I passed their doors, but all was still. But 
as I came near the stairs I heard a whisper 
from the upper story. I stopped and listened,’ 
for I dared not go a step nearer, and I dared 
not at first retreat. It seemed to be some one 
whispering to himself, for there was only one 
voice, and no answer. It was an awful whis- 
per, sharp and as though the person wanted 
to be heard at a distance, but deep-toned, too. 
And, Dode, it said as plain as plain could be, 
*I will kill them! I will kill them!” 

“Well, what did you do?” I asked. Y 

“T crept back to Clara’s chamber and went 
in,” Bessie said. “She was awake, and I told 
her the whole story. But you know Clara is 
odd, though she is splendid. Her theory is 
that we should never try to find out what 
people try to keep from us, unless it is more 
our business than theirs. So of course she 
only cautioned me to go no more beyond our 
own hall, and to try to think nothing of the 
matter. She was good, though, and let me 
lock her door and get into bed with her, and 
when she found that I was really shaking 
with fear, she invented all sorts of plausible 
explanations to soothe me. Clara is an angel; 
but the plain fact is, Dode, I am afraid.” 

I considered. I really was a little impressed 
by Bessie’s story. I had noticed some trifling 
things which made me think that our host 
and hostess had trouble on their minds, 
though I did not doubt their honesty. 

“What do you think, Dode?” Bessie asked, 
after waiting a while. 

“T think I don’t know anything about the 
matter,” I said. “Of course we can’t pry into 
their affairs. The best thing to do is to keep 
quiet, have as good a time as we can, and 
fasten ourselves inte our rooms when we go 
to bed. If you get frightened in the night, 
just knock on the wall between your room 
and mine, and Frank will go to see what is 
the matter.” 

Bessie sighed and remained silent; and at 
that moment Miss Marvale rose with a lan- 
guid grace and sauntered towards the house, 
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smiling up at us as she caught sight of us in 
the window. 

“Did you ever see such a graceful crea- 
ture?” said Bessie, with an adoring fondness 
in her face as she gazed at her friend. 

There was no denying that Clara Marvale 
-was graceful, She was not very handsome, 
though she had handsome moods. Her eyes 
were good, gray and clear, her hair was more 
than good, golden-brown and abundant, and 
her features were well-proportioned ; but her 
complexion was sallow, and her expression 
melancholy. I should have said that she had 

‘a magnificent form if I hadn’t known that 
women make themselves up so unscrupulously 
that there is no knowing how much of them 
is nature and how much art. 

Miss Marvale was looking positively hand- 

some since we came into the country. The 
air seemed to have freshened and brightened 
her, and she had sometimes quite a bloom. 
She was merry too, at times, and showed a 
delightful little caprice which was very be- 
coming to her. She came into the room smil- 
ing, and dropping down her long white skirts 
to trail on the floor. She wore white almost 
altogether. 
_ “I know what Bessie has been telling you,” 
she said. “ Poor little sleep-walker! She has 
imagination enough to people the whole house 
with ghosts and felons.” 

“ Dode thinks there’s something in it, and 
that we’d better lock our doors at night,” said 
Bessie, stoutly. 

Clara Marvale looked at me in surprise, 
and I fairly blushed before her clear, 
courageous eyes. 

“T don’t believe there is anything out of the 
way,” Isaid. “But we needn’t quite scout 
poor Bessie. It wouldn’t hurt us to take a 
little precaution, in case there should happen 
to be a person of doubtful character in the 
house.” 

“Why, there’s a pair of you!” she laughed, 
and going before the glass, began to trim her- 
self up with May-weed which she had brought 
in. I heard a step on the stair, and Mr. Al- 
ford came in. He was looking fresh and 
sweet as though he had slept and dreamed 
beautiful dreams, He nodded to Bessie and 
me, but only glanced at Miss Marvale who was 
too busy with her decorations to attend to 
him. I thought that there was a little cold- 
ness between them, though they were polite. 
'Phey very seldom spoke together, or looked 
at each other, she taking me for escort and 
crony when she did not choose to be alone, 
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and he petting Bessie as if she had been a 
baby. 

Bessie went to him now, and, taking him 
into the very furthest corner of the room, be- 
gan to tell him the same story she had told 
me. Miss Marvale turned from the glass and 
came smilingly toward my window, with her 
graceful head crowned with a tiara of the 
yellow and white flowers. She only smiled, 
but did not speak as she took a seat beside 
me. 

“ Have you ever met Mr. Alford much?” I 
asked her. 

She looked out the window as she replied 
carelessly: - 

“Not a great deal.” 

“Wasn’t he at the coast when you were 
there last summer?” I went on, for the first 
time feeling curious about the matter. 

“Yes; but we did not get very well ac- 
quainted. We are both too retiring, and too 
proud to become intimate in less than ten or 
twenty years, if ever.” 

“ But you would suit each other admirably,” 
I said. 

“Do you think so?” asked Miss Marvale, 
with more iciness of manner than she often 
showed to me. 

I said no more, but kept up a deuce of a 
thinking as I sat watching her carelessly pull 
flower by flower away from her coronet and 
toss it from the window. I began to recollect 
half-forgotten remarks which I had heard, 
and to put them together. Some one had 
said that Mr. Alford had seemed pleased with 
Miss Marvale the summer before, and that 
for a while they had appeared to be on the 
best of terms. Suddenly # coldness sprung 
up between them, and had continued till they 
returned to the city, where ithe acquaintance 
had never been renewed. 

“I wonder if they really cared for each 
other!” I thought, glancing at Mr. Alford. 
Bessie was talking busily to him, but he was 
looking at Miss Marvale with a steady and 
earnest gaze. If she was aware of his look, 
she did not®show any consciousness, but 
merely sat there with her head leaning on her 
hand, and her eyes fixed dreamily on the 
trees that rustled in the summer breeze. 

Frank came in and stirred us up with an 
account of the trout he had caught. We all 
went out to look at them as they lay in the 
shadow on the cool, green grass, their speckled 
sides glistening like jewels. We were stand- 
ing at the southern end of the house, and I 
saw Mr. Alford glance up to the upper win- 
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dows. Fullewing his glance I noticed now 
for the first time that the upper blinds were 
closed, and looking up as I did, I could see 
that there*were what appeared to be wooden 
shutters inside. The roof was slanting, and 
two skylights stood open. 

Mr. Alford smiled as he saw me looking. 

“ This little witch has set us all fancying 
ourselves in giant Fi-fo-fum’s castle.” 

“O Bessie! have you been telling that 
story again ?” exclaimed Miss Marvale, looking 
reproachfully at her friend. 

“Certainly!” said Bessie, leaning on Mr. 
Alford’s arm. “I had no idea of keeping my 
terrors to myself; and, Clara, they all think 
more of it than you did. When I scream out 
in the night I want them to know what is the 
matter, and if they only half hear me, I don’t 
want them to turn over and go sleep, but to 
start up and think ‘ that’s Bessie being carried 
off by a burglar or a ghost.’” 

“You must be very careful not to let the 
family suspect that you think of such things,” 
Miss Marvale said, gravely. “It would be a 
very poor requital of their courtesy.” 

“You have no fear, then?” Mr. Alford 
said, addressing her for the first time that 
day. 

“No!” she answered, quietly, looking up to 
meet his eyes for an instant. 

I was struck by the expression of their 
faces. I can only describe it by saying that it 
was at once inquiring and guarded. The tone 


.and manner of both were quiet and gentle, 


even a little softened, but whether .it was the 
self-control which veils dislike with a mantle 
of courtesy, which is all the more scrupulously 
considerate because it has to be considered, 
or whether it was that calm mask which 
covers deep and troubled love, I could not 
tell. I began to suspect that there was more 
between these two than we had dreamed of, 
and that Mr. Alford’s joining our party had 
not been so accidental after all. 

I don’t like to pry into other people’s affairs, 
but I couldn’t help watehing them after that. 
1 got very little for my pains, except that I 
saw they guardedly watched each other. 
It was clear that they had been better friends, 
and had had some misunderstanding, and 
were now in doubt as to their mutual feelings, 
not knowing whether they were friends or 
not, both too proud to make an advance, yet 
desirous to appear as though their intercourse 
were entirely friendly. It fretted me to see, 
for I well knew how nearly impossible it is 


for two such persons to reconcile a difference, 
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their virtues as well as their faults uniting to 
form a barrier. 

Weeks passed away in that manner. We 
rode, drove, sang, walked, boated, read, wrote, 
lounged and slept, and to-day was as yester- 
day, and mid-August had come. 

Perhaps there was a li change though. 
Miss Marvale was not so light as she had 
been, and Mr. Alford was a trifle fretful and 
irritable. He really snapped me up quite un- 
ceremoniously several times. But Miss Mar- 
vale invariably treated me with a compensa- 
ting sweetness afterwards. Not but I could 
fight my own battles, and did, but her silent 
championship was a far greater punishment 
for him. 

He had disputed some point of law with me 
one day at dinner, and I had been obliged to 
give up,as he was right. But it fretted me, not 
that I cared for the question, or shrunk from 
being corrected by a lawyer ten years older 
than myself; but he had taken such a high 
tone that I felt my temper start. We were 
about rising from the table whey he delivered 
his dictum with a manner of unbearable 
haughtiness. 

“Come, Doro,” said Miss Marvale, putting 
her hand on my arm. “Let's go out under 
the trees.” 


Her face was slightly pale, I noticed, and 


there was an expression of pain in her 
voice. 

I glanced back and saw Mr. Alford’s eyes 
following us with a flashing glance, his face 
burning with a crimson flush and his form 
drawn to its full height. 

That evening at tea he announced that he 
should return to the city the next day. 

Bessie exclaimed and so did Frank, but 
Miss Marvale said not a word, only went on 
with her supper and never looked up. I saw 
him look at her and color at the apparent in- 
difference she displayed. But she didn’t eat 
another mouthful of supper, though she 
trifled with her tea-spoon, and broke her cake 
to crumbs. 

After tea she went up stairs to her room, 
and stayed there an hour. When she came 
down we were all out in the moonlight, walk- 
ing up and down, Bessie on Mr. Alford’s arm, 
Frank and I with our cigars. 

“ Clara,” Bessie called out, “ come and help 
me coax Mr. Alford to stay another week. 
Frank says that if he will stay a week longer 
we might shorten our stay a week and so go 
all together.” 

Clara Marvale sauntered slowly down the 
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walk, the moonlight full and white on her 
face and dress. 

“I could not hope to succeed where you 
fail,” she said, careiessly, pausing as she met 
the two. “ Besides, I don’t see why we should 
interpose with MrgAlford’s business. If he 
prefers going im tely, I should not ask 
him to stay.” 

She only glanced at him, but he looked in- 
tently at her while she spoke, and looked 
after her as she walked on to where I stood. 
She put her hand on my arm and leaned 
heavily fora moment, some tremor shaking 
her from head to foot. Frank went to talk to 
the others. We heard him say: 

“Well, have you concluded to stay, Mr. 
Alford ?” 

“TI shall certainly go,” was the abrupt 
reply. 

“I wonder why he came!” said Miss Mar- 
vale, passionately, speaking more to herself 
than to me. 

“T think he came to establish a friendship 
with you,” I said, boldly. 

“You mistake, Dode,” she answered. “ Let 
me tell you, and you will perceive Low wrong 
you are. I met him last summer at the coast, 
and we used to see a good deal of each other. 
We have much in common, and our inter- 
course was very pleasant. But gossips never 
will let people alone, and they began to joke 
as though we were lovers. Of course that 
disgusted him and me, and we became a little 
less free. He didn’t want such a story to go, 
and I wasn’t going to try to entangle the man, 
so we drifted apart. A coldness grew up, and 
we scarcely spoke when we met. I think he 
came here this summer to let me see that he 
doesn’t care anything about me. He might 
have spared himself the trouble, for it is a 
matter of indifference to me whether he cares 
or not.” ; 

Ending, she drew her hand from my arm, 
and before I had time for a word, went to 
meet Bessie and Mr. Alford who were coming 
towards us. 

“Since you will be going so early in the 
morning I mmy as well say good-by to-night,” 
she said. “I am so sleepy I really must go to 
bed directly. Good-by. I wish you a pleasant 
journey.” 

“Thank you!” he replied, as haughtily, and 
they parted without another word. She 
swept up tle’walk and disappeared into the 
house, and he stood where she had left him, 
not even looking after her. 

There was an awkward silence for a mo- 
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ment, then Mr. Alford proposed that we 
should all retire, since we were to see him off 
at six the next morning. But I saw that after 
we had gone up stairs he went out again, and 
from the parlor window I heard his step pac- 
ing to and fro in the gardens. I wondered if 
Miss Marvale heard it too. It was one o'clock 
when he came in and went up to his room. 
Then I dropped asleep. 

How long I had slept I know not, but I was 
awaked by a loud scream that was repeated 
before I was out of bed. There was a confu- 
sion of sounds as I opened our door, Mr. and 
Miss Markham were coming out of their 
rooms, the man Jacob was looking from his, 
and Mr. Alford, fully dressed, was standing in 
the hall. 

“What is it?” he asked, for there was 
silence. 

“Where is he?” cried Mr. Markham, run- 
ning down the hall with a light, his gray hair 
streaming back, his face full of affright. “My 
God!” he cried, seeing Miss Marvale’s door 
open. 

Mr. Alford was at his side in an instant, 
and Frank and I followed them into the 
room. 

The sight we saw was one calculated to 
justify the old man’s exclamation. Miss Mar- 
vale, in her night-dress, with her hair stream- 
ing down her shoulders, was standing against 
the opposite wall of the room, her face per- 
fectly white, her hands clasped on her bosom, 
and her eyes riveted in a gaze of terror on a° 
man who, half-crouching, was slowly ap- 
proaching her, moving softly and warily as a 
cat, watching her every motion, ready to in- 
tercept any step of flight. : 

This man was evidently of tall and power- 
ful frame, his hair was long, black and shaggy, 
and his clothes were in rags. As he heard 
our steps in the door, he straightened himself 
up, and turned his face for a backward glance. 
That one look was enough. The wolfish eyes, 
the haggard and working face, could only be- 
long to a maniac. This glance was bat mo- 
mentary, for, as we all rushed towards him, he 

gave a ¢ry and sprang to grasp Miss Marvale. 

“I'll finish her!” he cried, with a fiendish 
laugh. 

There wasn’t a word said among us, but as 
he grasped her, four men were upon him, 
tearing his hands away from the white throat 
they had grasped, clasping his own throat 
with a strong grip, tugging at his waist, tug- 
ging at his legs. It took all'that we could do, 

and even then Jacob had added his strength 


to that of my fingers on the madman’s wind- 
pipe before he let go his hold. They had a 
rope and bound him hand and foot, and 
carried him howling like a demon away. But 
as I paused to take breath, after letting go my 
hold, I saw a picture suggestive rather of 
heaven than hell. Miss Marvale was leaning 
still against the wall, catching her breath 
after that half strangling, and standing before 
her was Mr. Alford, glowing, hesitating. 

. “QO Winthrope!”’ she said, stretching her 
hands out to him. 


I heard the full, deep breath he gave as he 
took a step and gathered her closely to his 
heart, and then I knew that Winthrope Al- 
ford loved that woman as he loved his life. 

In a few minutes Bessie ventured to open 
her door and put a white face out. I was 
about to inform her that there was no hurry 
whatever for her going to her friend, when I 
heard Mr, Alford’s voice at my elbow. 

“ Bessie, you had better go in and stay with 
Miss Marvale,” he said. “And don’t be 
frightened, child. There is no more danger.” 

How sweet his voice sounded! and what 
happiness radiated from his face! 

There was no more sleep for any of us that 
night. After a while we all gathered in the 
parlor, Miss Marvale, dressed and blushing, 
seated on a sofa with Mr. Alford beside her, 
and glancing at her every movement with his 
fond and shining eyes. Bessie had me on one 
side and Frank on the other, and even then 
was not sure she mightn’t be carried off. 
Presently Miss Markham came in, and seated 
herself facing us all, the gray light of early 
morning shining in her pale face. 

“We owe you a full explanation,” she be- 
gan, “and an humble apology also. I will 
make both as short as I can. The man yqu 

saw to-night is my brother’s only son. He 
has been crazy off and on for years, and his 
father hated to send him to an asylum. We 
thought that we could keep him here just as 
well, and this is the first time he ever broke 
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out. No one knows about him, and we didn’t 
want them to know. Poor John always said 
that if people knew he had crazy fits they 
would never trust him. When he has been 
so the people at Dover have théught that he 
was away at sea. It wasn’t right to take any 
one into the house, but we had made up our 
minds that John must go to an asylum, and 
my brother couldn't well afford to send him 
without doing something to increase his in- 
come. I hope you wont think hard of us. We 
feel badly enough. My brother and Jacob 
are going to take him away this morning.” 

Of course we pitied, and assured her, and 
offered to do anything in our power to help 
them. Mr. Alford was so happy he was on the 
point of telling the distressed lady that the 
young man’s being a maniac had been a most 
fortunate circumstance for him, when he was 
interrupted by the sound of their bringing the 
poor fellow down. 

The rest of us went to the window to see 
them get him into the carriage, but Miss Mar- 
vale hung back, covering her eyes from the 
sight, and her lover, leaning towards her, was 
whispering something that changed her pallor 
to blushes.. 

I had thought that I knew how delightful 
Winthrope Alford could be; but I had not 
dreamed. He seemed to be bewitched by his 
happiness, and effervesced in all sorts of ways. 
There was no going off by themselves morn- 
ing, noon and night by these lovers, no spoony 
actions whatever, though they used to take 
their quiet hour together every evening; they 
were more social and charming than ever be- 
fore. Our stately gentleman got up all sorts 
of diversions, ‘played all sorts of jokes, sparkled 
unceasingly with wit and fun. I never was 
more sorry in my life to leave a place than I 
was to leave Mr. Markham’s castle. 

That nocturnal adventure solved in my 
mind one doubt besides that concerning these 
lovers’ love; L am fully convinced now that 
Miss Marvale’s superb form is her own! 


Youth dreads not the frosts of age, 
But longs for time to bring to, light 
The mysteries of life’s latent page, 

Revealed not to the youthful sight. 


But, when manhood is attained, 
And hoary age comes on apace, 
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And childhood cannot be regained, 
We then regret life’s furious race. 


We fain would stay tithe’s hasty flight, 
Or else return to youth’s sweet clime} 

But God has willed it, and ’tis right 
That life has only one spring-time. - 


CHAPTER IL. 
BAITED. 


I HAVE always and steadily set my face 
against what the French are pleased to call 
un mariage de convenance, which simply 
means marriage for money. At the same 
time, I as honestly admit that a man may love 
the girl he is about to marry and not over- 
look that essential consideration, the expendi- 
ture of the future, and the revenues to meet 
that expenditure. I loved guilelessly though 
I believed the girl had money, and I broke the 
match off because I found the girl had none. 

“ Quel sauvage!” a French lady might be 
tempted to exclaim. “Attendez un peu, mad- 
ame,” I reply; “there may be two sides to the 
question; and when my tale is told I think 
the gentle reader, who is always candid, will 
agree with me.” 

- As I-look back upon my escape, it is with 
the horror with which one remembers for a 
moment the precipice he was all but falling 
over, and shudder. 

That there was some mystery in Aurelia’s 
family which prevented her, the belle of two 
consecutive seasons, from making a much 
higher match than mine, flashed more than 
once across my mind, to account for the strange 
phenomenon that neither she nor her sister 
had made more conquests than they really 
achieved. They were known to have large 
estates, or, at least the elder had; and Mrs, 
Blondell never tired of ungracefully dinning 
into the ears of strangers the fact, that her 
elder daughter “ was an heiress.” 

I was one of the poor moths whose wings 
got singed in the flame, but, providentially, I 
‘was not utterly consumed by the beauty and 
fascination of my fiancee. 

I had just obtained my troop when I first met 
Aurelia at Lady Bischop’s. It was her second 
season out, by which I mean, the second 
season of her conquests; for she had .been 
presented five or six years before. It was late 
in May, and she appeared jaded with the 
innocent dissipation of the ball-room and the 
opera. Still, I thought I had never seen a 
girl more lovely, and even the weary expres- 
sion she at times wore, appeared to bring out 
her beauty into high relief. Her large, soft, 
liquid eyes, as they fixed themselves upon you, 
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seemed to ask for sympathy with such a 
touching and languishing appeal, that an 
irresistible sense of tenderness overcame you, 
and you felt, if not in love with her at once, at 
least, that she was a being whom any man 
might love. She was leaning on the arm of Col- 
onel Taylor, as she swept up to me, robed in a 
cloud of light green gauze, and irradiating her 
beautiful face with the sweetest expression a 
woman can wear—a resolution to please. 

“T have been wishing for this introduction, 
Captain Hope, which Colonel Taylor has been 
so extremely kind to promise me,” she gra- 
ciously began; “to congratulate you on your 
promotion. I hear already you are likely to 
outvie le Beau Sabreur in prowess. You have 
come in late, and I dare say you will find a 
difficulty in obtaining a partner, the lists being 
pretty well filled; but I have kept a place 
for you in mine, as the colonel gave me the 
hope of an introduction this evening.” And 
she rattled on in her light, agreeable way, 
charming from its ease and exquisite grace. 

I bowed, stammered out a few commonplace 
civilities, and the divinity that had charmed 
my eyes was again sailing away down the 
ball-room amid a galaxy of brilliant toilets, 
handsome figures,and beaming faces. Stunned, 
bewildered, I could scarcely master my feel- 
ings, though I had long learned that self-pos- 
session, which is the first element of success in 
society, as it is also the groundwork of a true 
gentleman. However, so dazzled was I with 
the graciousness of her manner, her striking 
figure, her smiles, her words, which had a 
golden ring in them, that for some moments I 
was beside myself. Her apparently artless 
flattery, her sweet frankness, her charming 
condescension, made my blood tingle in my 
veins, and a blush, I suspect, suffuse my 
face. 

When the waltz which Aurelia Blondell had 
spotted for me arrived, I went up to her to 
claim my partner. With a pleasant laugh, 
and a feminine jest, she disengaged herself 
from the arm of the gentleman (some foreign 
count or baron, I believe, who would have 
detained her all night, could he have done so), 
and taking mine, she led me off chatting 
fluently and disembarrassingly, as we paraded 
the room. She took me at once to her mother 
and sister, naively remarking: 
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_ *T cannot dance with’ a new partner with- 
out mamma’s sanction. She will, however, be 
so delighted to be introduced to you, Captain 
Hope. There she is, sitting between Florence 
and Lady Hooper. Florence is my younger 
sister; and she is such an excellent creature. 
I am sure you will like her and mamma at 
once.” 

Mrs. Blondell, to whom I was duly pre- 
sented, was a lady of stately proportions, and 
impressed you in every word and gesture with 
a quiet sense of awe. Her manners were 
those of a lady, and she intended you to be at 
your ease when she had beamed upon you 
with one of her superb smiles, and had spoken 
words of peace and good-will. But there was 
a massiveness about her person, and a frigid 
hauteur in her carriage, which repelled all idea 
of familiarity. You might have known her 
twenty years, or might know her twenty years 
still, and, I doubt, if you would approach one 
step nearer an intimate acquaintance with her. 
She, however, fluttered grandly in society 
with a splendid daughter under either wing, 
and watched with maternal pride and hope the 
flattering attentions they received. Yet me- 
thinks it must have smitten hard that 
motherly heart sometimes to see from what 
diverse sources those attentions came, and how 
frequently the censers were changed from 
which the incense emanated. This, however, 
was an after-reflection on my part. On this 
especial evening she was gracious in the ex- 
treme, it seemed to me affectedly so; and I 
could not but admire such artlessness in‘a 
woman, who, I have heard it murmured, was 
par excellence a woman of the world. 

She rose as she saw me approaching, con- 
ducted by her fascinating daughter. 

“Captain Hope, it affords me great pleasure 
to make your acquaintance. I have heard 
much of your excellent qualities, and Aurelia 
is never tired of talking of one whose profes- 
sifhal career has commenced so auspiciously. 
Allow me to congratulate you on your pro- 
motion,” 

My ears tingled, and felt in flames when I 
heard my name coupled with that of Aurelia, 
and that, too, from the lips of the only woman 
who, after Aurelia, could ensure my happi- 
ness. The mother’s good-will gained, the 
prize appeared easily attainable; the fruit 
would soon be ripe for plucking! This fair 
chance had driven me wild; I fell over head 
and ears in love with the beautiful daughter 
of Mrs. Blondell. 


The next day, there was a grand review of 
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the Household Troops in Hyde Park, in 
honor of the arrival of some German 
sovereign. Whilst I was getting ready for 
duty, the orderly brought me a soft, pink 
note, exquisitely scented, and directed in the 
neatest of all possible hands. 


“18, Belvoir Place. 
“Dear Caprarn Hope:—Mamma has re- 
quested me to be the communicant of her 
hopes that you will honor her with your com- 
pany to luncheon after the fatigues of the 
review. Lord B—— has kindly offered us 
two seats in his carriage, which will be 

stationed near the statue. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“AURELIA BLONDELL.” 


A night’s reflection had sobered my passion 
down so far, that I began to weigh the chances 
of success with greater coolness, and, it seemed 
to me, with greater moderation and judg- 
ment. I felt that the previous evening I had 
been fevered with excitement, and, ever of a 
sanguine temperament, that I had built up 
hopes on too slight a foundation. 

“ What was the graciousness of mother and 
daughters,” I argued,“ but the habit of duty, 
acquired by every refined lady conversant 
with the rules of society! What right had I to 
assume from the manner of either more than 
any other gentleman who had been amiably 
received by them? What a vast gulf there 
was between an act of courtesy, and an act 
that would make Aurelia mine forever! I 
had been premature, and foolish, I concluded ; 
and must forego the hope of that beautiful 
flower. I, who beyond my professional career, 
had but scanty prospects, being a second son, 
and whose income at the most would scarcely 
exceed a thousand a year.” I felt abashed at 
my presumption. 

When, however, the note came, the tiny 
pink note written by Aurelia’s own tiny 
fingers, and renewing so graciously the ac- 
quaintance of the previous evening, my hopes 
revived, and my heart fluttered like a bird in 
its wiry prison. And then, too, how kind of 
her to indicate the spot where they would be 
stationed. Near the statue. I should see 
them—see her, as we marched upon the 
ground! I was bewildered with a strange 
sensation of surprise, hope, happiness and 


_ doubt. I grew impatient for the hour of 


parade, impatient for the review to be over, 

impatient. for the luncheon hour to arrive. 
At length we mustered, marched on to the 

ground, and, as we passed the statue, there 
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she was, lovely and fresh in the morning air, 
in a white bonnet with a wreath of pink roses, 
which matched with the lily and red of 
her lovely complexion. There could be no 
visible recognition as I was on duty; but our 
eyes met, and I felt the blood rush to my face 
which became scarlet, for there was an ex- 
pression of pleasure in those soft blue eyes on 
seeing me, that went to the heart and bound 
me a closer captive than ever. 

It was a hot, glowing, wearying morning, 
and I thought the review would never be over. 
However, by half-past one o’clock, we began 
marching off the ground, and by two had 
reached the barracks. There I made a hasty 
and refreshing toilet, and hastened to Bel- 
voir Place. I found Mrs. Blondell and family 
Iunching alone. This I had hardly anticipated ; 
but it was, in my present state of mind, an 
agreeable surprise. Mrs. Blondell, too, seemed 
to think that the circumstance required some 
explanation, for she observed: 

“You find us en famille, Captain Hope. 
Aurelia was so fatigued with her exertions last 
night, that she begged me not to extend our 
invitations to Colonel Boppart and Lord 
Melsove, as I proposed to do. I hopeona 
future occasion to have the pleasure of intro- 
ducing my old acquaintances to you.” 

I bowed. “No apology, Mrs. Blondell, I 
assure you, is needed for a compliment which 
I cannot but feel a flattering one. To meet 
you thus at home and alone is indeed an 
honor I shall ever remember with pride and 
gratification.” 

I might have felt embarrassed by my posi- 
tion, my hopeful, doubtful, anxious, aspiring 
position, but that it was impossible to feel 
embarrassed where every ene strove to set you 
at your ease. Mrs. Blondell was stately, but 
amiable; Aurelia, fascinating with her wit and 
beauty, absorbed me so thoroughly that I had 
little time or courage to study Florence, who 
sat opposite me at table, and joined now and 
then in the common gossip. What I did ob- 
serve, however, confirmed the assurance of Au- 
relia, that I “should like her sister.” Florence 
was shorter, of dark complexion, with dark 
eyes and dark hair (not exactly black), which 
was artistically arranged in clusters at the 
back of her head. She was plump, whereas 
Aurelia was tall, and inclined to be slim. 
Both sisters, however, rivalled each other in 
their powers of conversation; but whereas 
Aurelia possessed more imaginatton, and a 
larger share of poetic feeling, Florence was of 
@ practical and matter-of-fact turn of mind. 
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‘ 
This I discovered afterwards, when trying 
circumstances arose which affected Aurelia 
into hysterics, but only discomposed Florence 
into a bitter, but quiet wrath. 

“Mamma,” inquired Florence, “have you 
forgotten to write about the carriage for 
Ascot?” 

“No, my dear; but I have not made up my 
mind to accept Lord Frederick’s invitation. 
If I do, you will be without a seat.” 

#We never could leave dear Florence 
behind, mamma,” interposed the charming 
Aurelia, “to mope and be miserable by her- 
self.” 

“Moping, dear Aurelia, is not my humor, 
as you know; still, I should not prefer to lose 
that most brilliant of all spectacles—Ascot on 
the Cup Day.” 

“You will be there, Captain Hope?” inter- 
rogated Mrs. Blondell. 

“{ never miss the opportunity. It is a 
magnificent and exhilarating sight, to be 
matched, I believe, nowhere else in the 
world.” 

“You gentlemen have so much more ease 
and freedom than we ladies,” observed Aurelia, 
laughing; “ you mount your horses, and ride 
down in little squadrons to enjoy a gallop over 
the lovely heath. We must be cooped up in 
carriages to witness the sport, atid are so 
dependent upon some kind chevalier to escort 
us.” 

“The fact is,” observed Mrs. Blondell, 
taking up the thread of the discourse, “I am 
very perplexed, what with the kind offers of 
Lord Frederick and taking Florence. Had 
we a chaperon, Aurelia,”—and Mrs Blondell 
turned to her favored, if not favorite, 
daughter, and said, as if scarcely conscious of 
my presence, “I should decline the invitation 
and take our own carriage ;” then she turned 
again to me. “ The fact is, we are like Paunch’s 
unprotected females. The girls sorely neq a 
brother.” 

I blushed; my blood stirred and quickened 
with surprise, hope, and a slight sense of con- 
fusion. Now was an opportunity for me to. 
offer my services, and, at least, show my 
devotion to the family. Was it possible that 
a golden opportunity had fallen in my way of 
spending so glorious and enviable a day in 
Aurelia’s presence ? and should I shrink from 


. seizing it? Boldly I clutched the precious 


fruit. 

“Let not the want of a chaperon, Mrs. 
Blondell,” I hastily replied, “interfere with 
your cherished plans. If you can find no one 
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more worthy than myself, I shall feel but too 
proud and happy to offer my poor services.” 

“QO, thank you,” replied Mrs. Blondell, 
with one of her blandest smiles; “ we could 
not think of imposing so great a sacrifice upon 
you.” 

“Indeed, no,” interposed the charming 
Aurelia; “we could not think of asking you 
to forego your horse or drag, and the society 
of your comrades. It must be a delightful 
way of spending the day at Ascot, driving 
down in a drag with boon companions, and 
feeling yourself unfettered when you arrive on 
the field.” 

“And do you think it is more charming,” 
I replied, half seriously, “than driving down 
in an open carriage with lovely creatures 
around you? I am not a misogynist, I 
can assure you, Miss Blondell; and in default 
of a worthier chaperon, it will afford me great 
pleasure to accompany your mamma.” 

“You are exceedingly kind, Captain Hope,” 
replied Mrs. Blondell; “and after your gene- 
rous offer we should not think of seeking 
further. Shall we leave the arrangement to 
you?” 

Quel bonheur! what promotion! In less 
than four and twenty hours a casual acquaint- 
ance had ripened into friendship; how long 
would: it take to ripen it into a positive 
engagement? Not many; for I was one of 
those who, having put their hands to the 
plough, do not look back. 

The Cup Day arrived, a charming, brilliant 
day. June had put on her gala costume; the 
sky was of an intense blue, the sun warm; 
a fresh breeze kept the air cool and refreshing, 
whilst a slight rain over night had laid the 
dust, and polished up the green of the leafy 
woods. And the company! Talk of a 
parterre of flowers! what is it to compare with 
the rich galaxy of colors, clustered on either 
side of the grand stand, that meets the eyes? 
what gorgeous hues, what diversity of tints! 
What a splendid picture of light and shade as 
the more sober dress of the gentlemen inter- 
mingle with the bright and diverse costumes 
of the ladies! 

Think not, reader, that Tam about to give 
you an account of the races run that day. 
Every one knows the excitement of the start; 
the clamorous enthusiasm of the moment 
when the horses rush by, carrying their man- 
nikins, clad in green and gold, yellow and 
purple, red and black, blue and white; every- 
body knows the ecstasy of delight that bursts 
from the noisy multitude when the Dark 
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Horse wins, ruining? thousands; every one 
knows the sweet rapture of the luncheon, 
wher, the race over, the mysteries of the 
hampers are disclosed, and pies and pastries, 
chicken and ham, and all the cool ingredients 
of claret-caps, emerge from its cavernous 
depths; every one knows all this; but none 
know the profound sense of enjoyment I felt 
in discharging the duties of “ guide, philoso- 
pher and friend,” to Mrs. Blondell and her 
two daughters that day. The races were 
nothing to me; scarcely the breathing, heav- 
ing mass, the elite of humanity, collected on 
that imperial course. It was enough for me 
that Aurelia was by my side, and that I had 
her to converse with. 

During our drive home, the conversation 
turned principally on the close of the season. 

“We shall confine our acceptance to but a 
very few invitations now,” observed Aurelia. 
“Mamma is pining for the country, and so 
am I. Ina fortnight we shall leave town for 
the sea-side, and then retire to our solitude of 
Lindenhurst. Do you know Lindenhurst, 
Captain Hope ?” 

“JT have not that pleasure; but I believe it 
is in Hampshire.” 

“Yes, a charming spot,” observed Florence, 
“and a very old place. We are quite primi- 
tive there.” 

“Perhaps Captain Hope will do us the 
honor of paying us a visit during the 
autumn,” added Mrs. Blondell, speaking to 
Florence, but directing her observation to 
me. 

“T shall have great pleasure,” I replied. 

“We can promise you some excellent trout 
fishing, if you are .an angler, Captain Hope; 
and the walks and drives are charming. We 
call the hills covered with beeches hangers in 
our neighborhood.” 

I shall angle, I thought to myself, for other 
fish than trout, if it should be my good fortune 
to find myself at Lindenhurst. 

It need not be said that, after our Ascot 
excursion, I was frequently in Belvoir Place; 
and that before the Blondells quitted town for 
the sea-side, an invitation to Lindenhurst was 
repeated and accepted. It was arranged that 
I should go early in September. 

The night before the family left town, I was’ 
in the conservatory in front of the drawing- 
room, talking with Aurelia. She broke off 
abruptly the subject we were conversing 
upon: 

“Mamma forgot, Captain Hope, to explain 
to you when you were so good as to accept 
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her invitation, that she never receives gentle- 
men visitors into her house. Do not ask why; 
she has very strong reasons—I might almost 
call them prejudices—upon the point. But 
there is an excellent hotel, the Lindenhurst 
Arms, a mile or so away from the house; and, 
with the exception of sleeping under her roof, 
she will be delighted to receive you, and give 
you a hospitable welcome. She will do every- 
thing in her power to amuse you.” 

And you, sweet charmer, will you be 
passive? I admired the modesty with which 
the burthen of hospitality and entertainment 
was thrown upon mamma’s shoulders; as 
though Aurelia Blondell was a mere cipher 
in the great account, and had no share in 
drawing me to Lindenhurst. 

Surprise, it must be confessed, I felt for the 
moment at being dislodged, as it were, from a 
cosy chamber in Lindenhurst Hall; but at 
once perceived the propriety and acquiesced 
in the regulation. Was it not a further proof 
that the relation in which I was beginning to 
stand towards Aurelia was something closer 
than that of a friend or brother? 


I resolved that the problem should be solved © 


within two days after my arrival at Linden- 
hurst. 


CHAPTER II. 
CAUGHT. 


“Comer, Tom, rouse thee, my boy, or we 
shall miss the train—that prosy substitute for 
the romantic feur-in-hand coach that used to 
take -us up hill and down dale, giving one 
time to see the country and the people in it. 
Bah! I hate your railroads, that whizz you 
along like a shot from an air-gun, plunge you 
underground, or precipitate you down em- 
bankments; what do they teach you of town 
and country? I'd give something to be going 
this bright, fresh morning outside a coach, 
instead of inside a train.” 

“Well, Percival Hope, you complain of 
trains, do you, with those long legs of yours ?. 
Were I a fellow measuring six feet without 
aid of the soles of my boots, I’d talk of walk- 
ing the fifty miles between this and Linden- 
harst. But there, you shan’t miss the train 
on my account; tell Johnson to have break- 
fast ready, and I'll be down in a jiffy. Every- 
thing is packed up, tackle and all, and if we 
don’t reach the Waterloo Station in less than 
three quarters of an hour, let me marry Au- 
relia Blondell instead of you.” 

“You marry her, my boy! Why, it will 
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take all my art and address to win her, 
and—” 

“ Well, I'll allow you to have the advantage 
of me—tall, muscular, good-looking, brown 
hair, small hands, cultivated mustaches, dark 
eyes, a graceful lisp, and the son of an old 
family—what chance would poor Tom Brans- 
combe have by the side of you? You have 
the best of me, and Heaven give you luck of 
your suit or pursuit, whichever it is at present. 
Give me ten minutes, and I am at your 
service.” 

Tom Branscombe was one of the best 
fellows in the regiment, and devotedly at- 
tached to me. He was a crack shot, good 
cricketer, and loved his rod as a lover his mis- 
tress. Old Walton could not have been more 
enthusiastic in favor of angling than was 
Tom, who would prove to you (or at least at- 
tempt to prove to you) that fishing was the 
parent of all the virtues, from patience up- 
wards or downwards, as the scale may run. 
So when I proposed to him, on the strength of 
Aurelia’s report, to come with me and have a 
fortnight’s fishing in the streams around Lin- 
denlurst, he jumped at the idea, and seized 
rod and line with the zest of boyhood. I need 
not, perhaps, disguise the truth, that when I 
found I was not to sleep under Mrs. Blondell’s 
roof, I thought the intervening hours might 
be somewhat dull without a companion. I 
knew Branscombe would be delighted to ac- 
company me, and, moreover, that he was 
the only man I could ask, since, under the 
circumstances, it would be necessary for me 
somewhat to unbosom myself, and, if I did, 
he was just the man to sympathize with me in 
the delicate mission I was about to undertake. 
It was agreed between us that he should 
fish all day, but that we should breakfast and 
sup together, or, if the weather should not 
permit of fishing, that he should amuse him- 
self as well as he could indoors with the people 
of the inn, or the guests that frequented it. 
To these terms Tom readily assented, and by 
half-past three in the afternoon of the day on 
which I went to rouse him out of bed, we 
were in sight of the Lindenhurst Arms, a 
quiet, village hostelry, built of red brick, blue 
slated, rectangular, and evidently very mod- 
ern. Here we found no difficulty in proeuring 
two bedrooms, but not the same facility in 
obtaining dinner, for it was late in the day for 
mine host, and the butcher only killed ance a 
week, and five days had elapsed since the last 
slaughtering. 

Leaving Tom Branscombe, however, to look 
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after the commissariat department, I rushed 

up stairs to have a wash and arrange my 
cravat, previous to reconnoitering the “ great 
house” a mile and a half away. It was five 
o'clock by the time we had demolished a 
steak, and I was prepared to start; but with a 
merry heart and a light tread, I stepped out, 
and in less than twenty minutes was before 
the lodge gates, At first the house was not 
perceptible, lying low, and imbedded in thick 
trees. In fact, the whole neighborhood was 
densely wooded. A winding avenue of old 
but stunted oaks, whose overhanging branches 
made the road damp and mossy, led to the 
building, which, to my surprise, I found sur- 
rounded by a moat, which so far retained 
its old pretensions that it still had water in 
it? though dark and fetid. The appearance 
of the place, however, was by no means pre- 
possessing, reminding you rather of a forta- 
lice concealed in the sunless depth of a forest, 
which strikes a chill into your veins. The 
effect upon me, however, was only temporary. 
Was there not within those ivy-mantled walls, 
those heavy-browed windows, a light that 
would make glad my heart, and convert the 
eternal gloom of the spot into sunshine and 
joy? 

Shall I close the description of the house 
at once, instead of introducing it chronologi- 
cally, as I made further acquaintance with it ? 
The rooms were not so dark as I should have 
imagined; the dining and drawing-rooms, 
which faced the south and west, were 
spacious and airy, and opened upon a wide 
space, half-lawn, half-meadow, intersected 
with gravel walks, and studded with flower- 
beds. The furniture was solid but old, and I 
might almost question if it had been sub- 
tracted from or added to for the last hundred 
and fifty years. 

It was a bright evening, that 7th of Sep- 
tember, and I found Mrs. Blondel] and her 
two daughters promenading the terrace in 
front of the drawing-room. They received 
me affably, and expressed a hope that I should 
not find it dull during my stay. Aurelia, 
however, seemed rather to hang back, and 
left the conversation to devolve upon her 
mother and Florence. Was it the coyness of 
true love? They had dined early, they told 
me, in order that we might have tea when I 
arrived, and take a slight stroll afterwards, as 
the days were rapidly shortening. 

In her garden hat which she had donned 
for the evening’s walk, Aurelia looked more 
charming than ever, and it only required the 
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skirt of her dress to be looped up to give one 


+ the belief that she was a figure new started 


into life out of one of Watteau’s pictures. 
Again she hung back and gave precedence to 
her younger sister, Florence—Mrs, Blondell 
did not accompany us—but this I would not 
allow. A faint heart never won fair lady, and 
I made so strong a demonstration of my feel- 
ings, kept so persistently by Aurelia’s side, 
and strove so exclusively to entertain her and 
her alone, that I almost ignored Florence, and 
felt I must have appeared rude to her, had 
she not been able to perceive the motive of 
my attentions to her sister. This, I was 
gratified by seeing, was not displeasing to the 
object to whom they were addressed. As the 
evening advanced, Aurelia grew less reserved, 
and at last conversed freely and unembar- 
rassedly, expatiating upon the beauty of the 
scenery around, and claiming my admiration 
for some pretty vista to which she directed 
my gaze. We strolled along till after it was 
dark, in fact; but the moon, the harvest moon, 
was nearly at the full, the air was warm and 
balmy, and all the senses of nature commin- 
gled with our own to make the pleasure of 
the hour soft, pure and refining. It was an 
hour, indeed, when time seemed to have no 
existence, so imperceptibly, so unconsciously, 
save for a slight pulsation of delight, the sands 
of life glided away. 

The experience of that evening convinced 
me that I had only to propose, to gain Au- 
relia’s hand. Her heart, I felt, was mine. 
What was the reserve in the early part of the 
evening but, as 1 have already observed, the 
coyness of true love—the modesty of a genu- 
ine affection? Florence, who in London had 
been comparatively mute, came forward con- 
spicuously, and took, as it were, Aurelia’s 
place, until I rudely thrust her from it, and 
forced myself upon her sister. And how 
amiably she fell back when she found herself 
in the third person. Often have I thought 
what a sacrifice it must be for unattached 
daughters to see an elder or younger sister 
engross the attentions of a friend and lover; 
yet how patiently, how meekly, nay, how 
cheerfully they consent to be put aside, to be 
ignored, to be made nothing of! More than 
this, even, they seem to derive new happiness 


from the happiness of their betrothed sister, _ 


and to rejoice with unalloyed pleasure in the 
prospect of her settlement for life. Would 
men exhibit the same gratification and free- 
dom from envy under similar circumstances ? 

“Can’t you see the philosophy of it all?” 
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cries the cynic. “Another girl married is one 
chance more for them.” 

Bah! 

When I returned to the inn, Branscombe 
had supper ready for me—a fine trout, his 
own spoil. 

“T trust you have had equal sport,” ob- 
served Tom, with a sly twinkle of the eye, 
when the cover was removed. “There’s good 
angling about here.” 

“Never fear, my boy, but I shall have as 
good a catch as you.” 

I was in excellent spirits that evening, and 
Tom’s fun and sly allusions to the object of 
my visit entertained me amazingly, so full of 
hope and confidence I felt. 

I was to be at the, Manor House by one 
o'clock the next day, in order that we might 
have a walk before dinner, the dinner being 
fixed for three o’clock. 

“Tt is a vulgar hour, you know, Captain 
Hope,” remarked Aurelia, as she fixed the 
time of my comiag; “but you recollect I told 
you we were very primitive down here, and 
it is so delightful to escape from the trammels 
of those seven o'clock dinners. It is really 
like leading a new, and,” she added, with a 
sweet sigh, “a better life.” 

I was punctual to the minute, and found 
Aurelia and Florence ready equipped for the 
walk. 

“Could we not have ten minutes’ stroll 
alone?” I whispered in Aurelia’s ear. This 
was a bold stroke, but it was intended as a 
decided “feeler”—a straw thrown up to see 
which way the wind blew, a test to determine 
the current of her feelings. 

Aurelia blushed slightly ; then, after a pause, 
she replied: 

“Florence will take Tiny, and they’ will 
play together.” 

Now Tiny was an Italian greyhound. 

With this compromise I was satisfied, es- 
pecially as the alleys-in the wood were wind- 
ing, and charmingly secluded. 

“T fear you do not like the brilliant dissi- 
pation of London society, Miss Blondell,” I 
observed, after we had proceeded some dis- 
tance into the coppice, and Florence was 
amusing herself with Tiny, picking flowers, 
and lagging far behind. 

“ What makes you think so, Captain Hope ?” 

“The sigh you breathed last night when 
speaking of life at Lindenhurst compared with 
life in London.” 

“You have a sharp observation and a good 
memory. But I do love the country; I revel 


in it; I feel like a bird escaped from its cage 
when, the season over, I can rush down here, 
Yet,” she continued, bending her eyes upon 
the ground, and grating the gravel with the 
point of her parasol, “what would my life be 
without that brilliant dissipation for a part of 
the year. I should be lost, lost, lost!” 

She uttered these last words in a tone of 
despair, as one led voluntarily captive by a 
spell that she could not, yet might, find 
strength enough to break. 

“And would you give up that life if you 
could ?” 

She turned round, looked me oor in 
the face, and said: 

“ What think you?” 

“That we all in our position require the 
excitement of the season.” Then I add@, 
after a moment's reflection—* but in modera- 
tion.” 

“Trae; but how are you to indulge moder- 
ately. . It is a whirlpool that sucks you into 
its vortex, and which you are impotent to 
resist.” 

“ You have not the courage, you mean, Miss 
Blondell, and, perhaps, you are right. Single 
handed you have not the power. The charm, 
the allurements for a belle of the season—” 
Aurelia colored at the allusion—“ are too 
great, too overwhelming; and intoxicated 
with the honor paid to her beauty she feels 
the delirium, till at length it is master of her 
will, if not of her inclinations. When she 
would break the golden fetters that bind her, 
she discovers that she has not the strength.” 

We walked on a little turther, neither 
speaking a word. At length I observed: 

“The sense of weakness you complain of is 
but natural; you have neither father nor 
brother, and woman when she emerges into 
womanhood feels the want of a protector.” 

Miss Blondell made no answer. We had 
now arrived at an open cutting in the wood, 
in the centre of which stood a magnificent 
trunk, the stem of which rose fifty feet before 
it threw out a branch. At the base, seats had 
been constructed around the trunk. 

I conducted Aurelia to one of the benches, 
and we sat down. Gently taking her hand, 
for I felt that now we sufficiently understood 
one another, I was about to make a formal 
declaration and proposal, when she inter- 
rupted me. 

“Captain Hope,” she said, slowly and ten- 
derly, nay, with deep emotion in her voice, 
“T have not failed to notice your passion for 
me and have reciprocated it. But you must 
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be aware that girls situated as I am, conscious 
of a certain amount of beauty and surrounded 
with every luxury, are keenly suspicious of 
the protestations of affection made to us, and 
we ask ourselves, whether those protestations 
arise from the adventitious circumstances of 
our personal attractions and wealth, or 
whether they spring from a genuine, heartfelt, 
simple love. Captain Hope, were I to give 
you my hand, could you love me though I 
lost my beauty, and were stripped of all I 
possess ?” 

I was first startled then perplexed at the 
frankness of this practical question. Had I 
remained to reflect upon all the subtle and 
puzzling principles it involved I might have 
been led to make some casuistieal reply. But 

+I felt at once the naturalness of the problem 
she proposed to me, and in all sincerity and 
from the bottom of my heart vowed, “that 
neither change of fortune nor of personal ap- 
pearance should ever mitigate the ardor of 
my affection. I would take her for better for 
werse, and cherish her through evil and good 
report; the same feeling should prompt all 
my conduct towards her—we should be indeed 
as one.” 

What, I said to myself, could be more 
reasonable than that a beautiful and accom- 
plished girl, an heiress, too, and the centre of 
a host of admirers, should feel some alarm lest 
amongst that host a heartless scoundrel should 
seek her hand less for herself than for what 
she could bring him. How just, then,.was 
Aurelia’s question, “ Captain Hope, were I to 
give you my hand, could you love me though 
I lost my beauty, and were stripped of all I 
possess ?” 

Aurelia still remained silent. , 

“Is there no instinct in love which teaches 
us to distinguish the true from the false?” I 
suggested, seeking a sign. 

A shake of the head was the only reply. 

“Surely there must be,” I urged. 

Aurelia again only shook her head, with a 
skeptical gesture as answer to my observation. 

“Can we never detect the truth?” I asked. 
- “No, all is veiled. We can assay gold, we 
can prove a diamond, but love—love has no 
test.” 

I began to suspect Aurelia of a deeply mor- 
bid tendency. How different from the gay, 
sprightly, buoyant Aurelia of the West End 
drawing-rooms, the belle of the season, the 
cynosure ef the elite! 

It was my twrn to be silent. There was a 
pause for several minutes. 
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Suddenly Aurelia looked up into my face 
with a sweet, melancholy smile on her own, 
and tears filling her large, soft blue eyes. 

“T would I could throw off this doubt, this 
eternal suspicion that weighs me down and 
has turned so much rich fruit into ashes,” 

“Then you have had many offers before 
mine, Aurelia?” I asked, tenderly. 

“ Many.” 

“And you loved none of them ?” 

“They did not love me,” she replied, with a 
sigh; “and how could I fix my affections on 
them ?” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ They could not stand the test.” 

“Test? What test? O, by heaven! by all 
that’s pure and holy, if you want any proof of 
my love, of my devotion, tell me what it is, 
and I will perform it.” 

A faint smile, expressive of pleasure at my 
words, passed over her beautiful features, and 
she said: 

Wait.” 

Then suddenly starting up, as though ac- 
tuated by an irrepressible impulse, and 
seizing my hand firmly, she added: 

“Captain Hope, I trust you.” 

At this moment the greyhound came bound- 
ing and leaping forward out of the avenue, 
presently followed by its mistress. 

“ By the time we return home,” suggested 
Florence, emerging from the underwood, “ the 
dinner will be ready. See what a collection 
of wild flowers I have made. They are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, Captain Hope.” 

“T admire your natural flowers more, per- 
haps, than your artificial ones, Miss Florence,” 
I replied. “Simple nature to my taste is far 
more agreeable than the glitter and tinsel of 
your fashionable life.” 

“Ah, you have been taking lessons from 
Aurelia, I see,” she replied, with a sauey 
laugh. “But come, Tiny, we must see which 
will be home first.” And she left Aurelia 
and myself to follow at our own pace. 

After what had passed I felt somewhat 
subdued. Aurelia noticed it. 

“You must be more lively, captain, when 
we get in-doors, or you will let out the secret 
of our conversation. Mamma’s eyes are re- 
markably quick.” 

“Tt is no secret, Aurelia, I hope. This 
afternoon, with your permission, I shall speak 
to Mrs. Blondell on the subject.” 

She answered not, but hung bewitchingly 
on my arm. 

This delicate little matter was soon satisfac- 
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torily arranged. I suppose most of us feel a 
little nervous or fidgety when referred from 
our heart’s idol to her parents or guardians. 
I felt somewhat awkward when demanding a 
private audience with Mrs. Blondell, and still 
more so when I found myself closeted with 
her. But, as the old proverb says, “all’s well 
that ends -well,” I ought not, perhaps, to 
allude to so trifling an embarrassment. 

Aurelia Blondell was now mine. Every 
day, every evening, we passed together in each 
other’s company, straining and strengthening 
those mutual bonds which united us. My 
fiancee strove to make herself more fascinating 

than ever; she cast her spells over me and 
blinded me with her love. Never had I ex- 
perienced such blissful moments, or felt myself 
so intoxicated with delight. What. treasure 
I had won, so full of grace and tenderness, so 
pure a model of simplicity and confidence. 
Where else could I find so perfect a realization 
of all that was beautiful and true in nature, 
moulded and refined by a high feminine 
education. 
. It was about a week after our engagement, 
that one night feeling restless at the inn I 
ventured out after supper for a stroll. The 
‘moon was at the ful], and her creamy light 
flooded the sky and earth; all was still and 
silent. I wandered on across some fields by a 
by-path, and suddenly found myself near the 
Manor House. There were its dark old walls, 
just visible through the belt of trees. I ad- 
‘vanced nearer and nearer, the thoughts of 
Aurelia impelling me. She was indeed my 
lodestar. There, perhaps, was her window. 
In that chamber, perhaps, she was sleeping 
the sleep of the just and happy; her brain 
filled with joyous images. What a rapture 
to be near her! To serenade her with my 
presence and my are a if not with my 
yoice and song! 

The hovse was mostly wrapt in shade; but 
there projc.ced towards me a straggling wing, 
evidently the least frequented part of the 
mansion. With the light shadows of the 
branches moving upon it in the moonlight, it 
had a weird look, and I gazed at it long, 
marvelling how many ages it had stood on that 
lonely spot of earth. There were few windows 
on the side facing me, but I noticed one three 
stories high that was barred, and I mused 
within myself why a room so high from the 
ground should require to be thus fenced. 

As I mused, suddenly the apparition of 
a pale face shone out from behind the bars 
‘with spectral lustre. It gazed for a time on 
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vacancy, then disappeared, uttering a piteous 
shriek. 

I have no superstition about ghosts, and am 
incredulous as to haunted houses; therefore, 
I at once came to the conclusion that the face 
I had seen was that of a human being, and 
the voice I had heard the cry of human 
anguish. 

But whose face and whose voice ? 

It was a strange cireumstance, I reflected, 
that if there were a lunatic confined in that 
house, Aurelia had never breathed a word 
about it to me; was that the true cause why 
I had not been invited to sleep within its 
walls? 

There was something unpleasant, something 
perplexing, in’ the discovery, and I returned | 
home little at ease in my mind. 


CHAPTER IL 
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“ REALLY, Percival,” said Branscombe, the 
next morning, in his usual bantering way, 
“if you mope and keep such late hours, I 
must pack up my tackle and be off to town. 
It’s getting positively dull here. I can make 
allowance for a fellow in love, but this morn- 
ing you look as though an ugly nightmare had 
been grinning in your face all night. Come, 
pitch into this bacon, it’s capital, and anoint 
it with an egg or two.” 

Tom was right; I did feel out of sorts that 
morning; the incident of the previous evening 
had upset me beyond what I could have be- 
lieved, and beyond what the matter probably 
deserved. I had spent a good part of the 
night in ingeniously torturing myself by 
forming all kinds of speculations as to the 
causes of the apparition, and mischievously 
striving to make a sublime mystery out of it. 
Our wills will be perverse’at times, and mine 
had been of that humor that night. The 
ground-work of this feeling was irritation and 
annoyance, that such a thing should exist in 
Lindenhurst Manor House, and I not have 
been by this time apprised of it. It was far 
in the morning when I fell asleep, having 
resolved to wait patiently for a few hours 
more, when I would ask Aurelia for an 
explanation. 

“If you don’t demolish more than that, 
doctor—O, I forgot to tell you,” rattled on 
Branscombe, in his easy, careless spirit, “ the 
people here call you the doctor.” 

“ Doctor?” 
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“Yes, doctor; why, I don’t know. Our 
landlord asked me yesterday if you were a 
physician from London ?” 

“And what answer did you give him ?” 

“I asked him his reason for inqyiring. 
He only scratched his shaggy poll, apologized 
for asking, and said, ‘As how he thought you 
was, you was so constant up at the big house.’ 
This was all I could get out of him.” 

“But you didn’t tell him why I go there?” 

“Do you take Tom Branscombe for a fool ? 
Why, what has come over you, Percival? 
First, you don’t eat your breakfast, then you 
look ghastly pale, and then you suspect your 
old chum of being an idiot. If this is love, 
Heaven help me from falling into it!” 

“But why should they suppose me to be a 
"physician ?” 

“How can I tell, man? They may have 
their reasons, but they are none of the sagest, 
I'll warrant you. As they do not know who 
or what we are, except as Nos. 3 and 4, you 
having told Johnstone not to send on any 
letters, they have a right, I guess, to exercise 
their bucolic imaginations, and write you down 
a doctor, and me, perhaps, your valet; for I 
go into the parlor of an eyening to hear what 
the good folks have to say about themselves 
and their neighbors.” 

“But they must have a reason for calling 
me doctor,” I urged again, seriously im- 
pressed with the idea that there must be some 
connection between it and the apparition I 
saw the previous night, about which, by the 
by, I had not told Branscombe. 

“Maybe; but I wish you would eat some- 
thing. You will never be fit for duty when 
you get back to headquarters.” 

I pushed my plate and coffee-cup away in 
disgust, and rose to leave the room. 

“Tom, I’m sorry to have been such a poor 
companion this morning, but something has 
occurred which perplexes me; I have no 
doubt an explanation will put all .things 
straight, and when I return this evening I 
shall be as jolly as ever.” 

“Ah! the course of true love never did run 
smooth,” I could hear him repeating for my 
consolation, as I closed the door. 

When I left the Lindenhurst Arms, I in- 
tended to go direct to the house and hear 
what explanation Aurelia or Mrs. Blondell 
could give of the extraordinary vision I had 
witnessed overnight. 

However, before I had gone far, I felt too 
heated to put any questions calmly; so I 
turned aside by the meadows and pursued the 
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path that ran along the pebbly brook, to cool 
my excitement. There was something so 
exquisitely refreshing in the prattling of the 
clear, sparkling stream, leaping over mimic 
cataracts, or sweeping by fallen branches, that 
the fever within me was soon subdued. 
Perhaps the want of rest during the night had 
tended to heighten the pulse and quicken the 
vagaries of the brain; perhaps—but why 
speculate? My walk was a practical answer 
to all theorizing. Before many minutes were 
passed, I found myself gathering wild flowers 
that grew on the bank of the rivulet, at the 
risk of a ducking, and weaving them, by the 
aid of a tew rushes, into a coronal for Aurelia. 
Better have devised a fantastical wreath of 
straws and herbs, such as Ophelia wore to 
mock her sorrows! 

Aurelia was waiting for me as usual, ready 
to take our customary walk. Had there 
lurked any shadow of irritation on my brow 
when I advanced to meet her, it must have 
vanished at the sweet smile she gave me as 
she held out her hand. It was a long time 
before I could bring myself to refer to the 
subject which had so perplexed me in the 
morning. Not until we had reached the giant 
oak and sat down on ohe of the benches under 
its shelter, did I venture to mention it. 

“T gave you a serenade last night, Aurelia,” 
I observed, “ but it was a silent one. Wander- 
ing about the fields in the brilliant moonlight, 
I found myself near the moat.” 

“And suppose some frightful duenna had 
caught sight of you, sir,’ replied Aurelia, 
laughing. 

“Thank Heaven, we are in no land of 
duennas, but in a land where love and mar- 
riage is free; and we need no female dragon 
to guard our angels.” 

“And you thought of me, you songless 
minstrel, and* luteless lover, did you?” she 
observed, playfully. “It were pity I was 
not awake; I might have played Juliet to your 
Romeo, and said: 


Dost thou love me? I know thou wilt say—ay; 
And I will take thy word; yet, if thou swear’st, 
Thou mayst prove false; at lovers’ perjuries, 
They say, Jove laughs. O gentle Percival, 

If thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully; 

Or, if thou think’st I am too quickly won, 

I'll frown, and be perverse, and say thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo; but, else, not for the world.” 


Juliet and Aurelia were identical, I take it, 
so far as sentiment went. 
“ You trust me now, Aurelia?” I remarked, 
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replying to the general tenor of the lines she 
had quoted. 

“You have pledged me your troth,” she 
replied, “and I have confidence in you.” 

“And I in you.” Then I added, “Had you 
played Juliet last night, your meeting with 
Romeo would have been sadly disturbed.” 

“Why so?” 

“Mine with my invisible mistress was. 
Whilst I was thinking which might be your 
chamber, and was breathing blessings on your 
slumbering eyelids, I heard a fearful shriek.” 

The slightest shade of paleness passed over 
Aurelia’s face; nothing more. 

“A shriek ?” 

“A fearful shriek, and it came from the 
house.” 

I studiously avoided allusion to the pale 
face I had seen. 

“Perhaps it was only an owl in the wood, 
and your imagination strained by the cireum- 
stances of the hour was startled at the wild 
sound.” ‘ 

“Tt was a human voice,” I replied, 
seriously; “and I thought that perhaps you 
er Mrs. Blondell might be able to account for 
it.” 

“T cannot, indeed,” She replied, in a voice 
slightly tremulous, that seemed to quiver 
between affirmation and denial. 

“Aurelia, I think you must know what it 

is; excuse my doubts for the moment, but I 
must have an explanation,” I urged, firmly. 
’ “Would you hear the history of a crazed 
girl we have in the house? ’Tis nothing 
more, I assure you,” she answered, with 
apparent frankness. 

“You never told me you had such a being 
under your charge.” 

“ Have I handed you in a list of dependents 
under our roof, Captain Hope? Come, let us 
change this subject,” she added, with a slight 
hauteur in her tone and manner. 

“No, not yet; I would know who this 
crazed girl is.” 

“J will answer you also; no, not yet,” she 
replied, smiling, pouting, and assuming the 
airs of playful petulance which it was im- 
possible to resist. “No, not yet; abide my 
time, and I will explain. Be patient and 
remember—the test.” ’ 

We rose and continued our walk, touching 
no more upon the subject of the shriek. 
However, I was not satisfied with the summary 
manner in which Aurelia had dismissed the 
matter, and our intercourse during the day 
was constrained. This Aurelia felt, and in the 


evening put forth all her arts of fascination 
to keep her captive a submissive bondsman. 
We took but a short walk, the days drawing 
in rapidly at this time of the year, and the 
dew lying heavily on the grass. But she 
sang her sweetest songs, and talked with a 
vivacity and humor that for a while en- 
tranced me. Mrs. Blondell and Florence, 
too, were more than usually amiable and 
pleasant. 

When we separated for the evening Aurelia 
whispered, as her words of adieu, putting on 
a smile of exquisite tenderness and affection, 
“ Have faith in love.” 

Instead of returning to the inn ,direct, I 
veered off again into the wood; irresistibly im- 
pelled to revisit the scene of last night's ad- 
venture, if I may so call it, about which to 
me, at least, there hung a veil of mystery. 
It was no want of “ faith in love” that induced 
me to go; it was no suspicion of Aurelia’s 
insincerity that was the motive, although her 
explanation was very meagre and little satisfied 
me. No—I was not actuated by any such 
low reason. Curiosity, it may be, or pity for 
a poor sufferer, or, as I have. said, the air of 
mystery in which that single chamber above 
all others in the house was shrouded, may 
have attracted me thither. I went and sta- 
tioned myself on the same spot as I had 
occupied the previous night. All was still 
and quiet, not a sound disturbed the placid 
rest of than and nature. I was growing 
weary of waiting and about to retreat, when 
again that shrill, sharp, agonizing shriek rent 
the air. In an instant my eyes were turned 
to the window, and in another instant a pair 
of hands clutched the iron bars, and I heard 
a voice exclaiming, “Help, help!” Then 
there was a pair of hands visible violently 
struggling to unlace the other fingers from 
the bars to which they clung. The fingers 
relaxed their hold, the hands disappeared, 
and all was still and quiet again. The night 
was calm and unruffied as the sleep of inno- 
cency; there was not a sign to tell of the 
anguish that was breaking a human heart. 
So have I seen in the morning the meek and 
placid ocean smiling over the spot, where, but 
a few hours before, it had dealt death and 
desolation. 

I felt soul-sick at the scene I had witnessed, 
at the ghastly misery sheltered beneath that 
roof. I longed to know more of the history 
of that poor sufferer whose ineffectual struggle 
I had caught a faint glimpse of; I would I 
had not known so much. Who could have 
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inferred frem Aurelia’s manner that woe 
dwelt with them? yet she was not heartless. 

I did not once quit the spot where I 
stood a trespasser, but waited half an hour 
to see if there would be a further cry of 
distress. But it was not repeated, and at 
length I emerged from the wood and began 
to walk back slowly, full of troubling 
thoughts. 

As I came within a few hundred yards of 
the Lindenhurst Arms I could perceive an 
unusual bustle before the door, and had not 
advanced many steps further when who 
should come up but Branscombe. 

“What's the matter, Tom?” I was about 
to ask, when he took hold of my arm firmly, 
as though he was an officer of the law and 
were about to take possession of my person. 

“Come along, my lad; we must enter by 
the back door, as the people of the village are 
in a terrible state of excitement, and itgwill 
be dangerous to attempt to enter by the 
front.” 

“Why, what has happened ?” 

“Well, I can’t tell you here,” he said, 
*but when we get to my room I will explain 
what I have heard; it seems a strange 
story.” 

“No, I don't stir a step further till you 
tell me what you know; and as for that 
loutish rabble yonder, you and I are enough 
for them though they double the numbers.” 

The reader may well imagine that I was in 
no mood to be trifled with, and the sense of 
defiance which had been roused in me acted 
like a strong cordial, and dissipated for the 
moment the perplexities that were bewildering 
and unnerving me. 

“Tell me, what is this all about ?” 

+ “Well, if you will know, you must. About 
@ quarter of an hour ago a fellow came into 
the inn and said, that as he was passing the 
Manor House, he had heard a scream and a 
cry for help. Every one in the room eried 
‘Shame, shame! and one said it was the 
doctor again, and that he ought to be ducked 
in the horse-pond ; another observed, ‘ Ne will 
be here presently; and in an instant every 
one was on his legs and the news fled through 
the village, and in five minutes there was a 
muster of all the men, women and children, 
in the place. They are furious, and now 
waiting for your return before the inn; con- 
vinced that you are a doctor.” , 

ats we must face them; you don’t sup- 

am to sneak 
y ote going in by the back 
23 


“I don’t mistrust your courage, Percival ; 
but pity the poor creatures. Why should we 
let ourselves be compelled to break their 
heads ?” 

“Come, button your coat up; and if we 
must fight our way through, we will. There 
is more in this, Branscombe, than you suspect, 
and I would sift the matter to the bottom.” 

We advanced steadily up to meet the 
enemy, and with such an air of resoluteness 
and defiance, that the outposts yielded room 
for us to pass, only saluting us with malignant 
scowls. But now the throng grew thick and 
obtrusive; still there was no show of fight, 
only a slight hustling and a few groans. As 
we drew near the door-step, however, an at- 
tempt was made to hem us in and crush us; 
but Tom’s sturdy, disciplined shoulders, sent 
the wave of human bodies rolling outwards, 
while I easily clave that which intercepted my 
passage to the inn. When we had arrived 
safe and sound upon the highest step, the 
good people thought it time to manifest their 
resentment. Yells and groans greeted our 
ears, and every now and then a savage taunt 
of “there’s the doctor!” followed by a volley 
of hisses. Branscombe and I manfully main- 
tained our position at the door, never flinching 
or meditating retreat. 

When the clamor had somewhat subsided, 
and there seemed a chance of making one’s 
self heard, I called out: 

“ My friends, what is the cause of this dis- 
turbance, may I ask?” : 

A shout of derision, and a cry, “Hark’ee, 
the doctor’s a speakin’!” followed my ques- 
tion. 

“T can assure you, my friends,” I continued, 
“T am no doctor.” 

“Hark’ee, he’s no doctor, he says!” cried 
two or three, in voices of savage skepticism... 

“T can assure you I am no doctor,” I mee 
peated; “and as to the eause-of this commnge. 
tion, I am as inneeent of it, as any of you 

“Who shut Panny Blondell up in her cage, 
for four years?” shouted) out: a tall fellow 
with a lusty voice. And the crowd echoed 
sarcastically, “ Who?” 

“I never heard ofthe name of Fanny 
Blondelt till this moment,” Ii exclaimed. 
“Who is she?” 

This confession: was reeeived with a roar of 
ineredulous laughter. - 

Tom Branscombe was getting impatient of 
my parleying with the-erowd, and took hold 
of my arm to drag_me into the inn. But 
resisted his good intentions. ; 
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“ My friends,” I said, turning to the crowd, 
“there seems to be some mystery in this 
matter which it is as,much my interest as 
yours to have cleared up. I am no doctor, 
but an officer in her majesty’s regiment of 
the Guards. Here is my card, and this is my 
friend, Captain Branscombe, also of the same 
regiment. If any of you can explain to me 
the cause of your misdirected, though per- 
haps just anger, he will earn my sincere 
gratitude.” 

There was a marked change in the manner 
of the people, when I concluded. Whether 
there was that in the frankness of my decla- 
ration which won their hearts, or whether the 
awe with which the presence of an officer in 
‘one of her majesty’s regiments inspires the 
masses subdued them, certain it is that their 
irritation and excitement vanished, and both 
Branscombe and myself were treated with 
marked respect. 

“Who, may I ask, is Fanny Blondell?” I 
‘inquired, availing myself of the favorable 
‘turn events had taken. 

“Why, old Blondell’s eldest daughter,” 
cried a voice from the crowd. 

“What, daughter of Mrs. Blondell, and 
sister of Miss Aurelia and Miss Florence ?” I 
exclaimed. 


“’Ees,” replied half a dozen bucolic in- — 


formants. 

“And is she shut up in the Manor House ?” 
I inquired. 

“To be sure she is,” replied the man that 
first answered me, “Don’t you know she 
-is?” And the crowd seemed inclined to revert 
to their original incredulity at this insinuation 
that my ignorance was not genuine. 

“No, I do not know it; but I can now 
‘readily believe it, for I heard the scream and 
cry of help that has been reported to you.” 

“And why didn’t you go and rescue her?” 
called out one who appears to have been the 
wit of the parish, for every one laughed at the 
‘idea a8 a good joke. 

“Because,” I replied, “I did not know 
what it meant, and intended to inquire about 
i¢ to-morrow morning. But you, my friends, 
‘can give me perhaps a satisfactory explana- 
tion. Why is Miss Blondell shut up?” 

“ Because she is mad,” cried one. 

“She is no more mad than I am,” replied 
a female voice. 

' “Because she’s got the tin,” shouted a 
second. 

“Shame! shame!” greaned a general 
chorus. 
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“Tt’s all the doctors’ work,” cried out 
another; “they'd swear youngsoul away for a 
guinea.” 

“But what motive could Mrs. Blondel 
have,” I urged, earnestly, “in confining the 
eldest daughter, if she be not insane ?” 

* Because she’s got the tin,” repeated the 
same voice that had previously offered this 
explanation. 

“You mean she is the heiress. Have not 
her sisters money too?” 

“Not a stiver,” answered two or three 
voices. 

“Can you presume seriously to charge 
Mrs. Blondell,” I observed, becoming some- 
what indignant at this popular denunciation 
of a woman who was my hostess and the 
mother of my flancee, “with so cruel and 
illegal an act?” 

“ Why, didn’t she tell old Mrs. Jervis that 
shewouldn’t let Fanny Blondell out till she 
had married off the two younger girls?” ex- 
claimed a shrill veice, sharpened with 
feminine indignation; “and didn't old Mrs. 
Jervis tell her she’d repent of it to her dying 
day? and didn’t she say she didn’t care, and 
that she’d do it to spite her husband, who 
left nearly all the property to Fanny ?” 

“Tt’s the truth!” shouted several voices. 

“My friends,” I replied, “I am exceed- 
ingly sorry to hear the statements you have 
made to-night, and to-morrow shall certainly 
investigate them. I have only recently made 
acquaintance with the family, and that in 
London, and never heard a word about this 
elder sister, Miss Fanny, till now. I trust 
what you have told me is exaggerated or 
based upon misrepresentation, and that what 
now seems black and foul will prove to be 
less heinous than you believe. Still I thank 
you for listening to me, and answering my 
questions; and I hope you will go quietly to 
your homes. Perhaps some ef you are 
thirsty, and, if so, call the landlord to give you 
a mug of beer to drink the healths of my 
friend here and myself.” 

A shout of applause followed this short 
speech, the peroration of which produced a 
splendid effect, for every one made a rush for 
the bar, little heeding Branscombe and my- 
self, who retreated at once up stairs. 

No sooner was the door closed than a revul- 
sion of feeling overwhelmed me like a torrent 


of roaring waters. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FREE AGAIN. 


WueEn I rose the next morning I felt like 
a man who had had all the gentler feelings 
crushed out of him. 

During the many hours of the night I had 
lain restlessly awake, my brain had been ac- 
tively engaged in criticising the statements I 
had heard from the hoarse voices of the angry 
villagers. I endeavored to sift the true from 
the false; to ascertain how much I was to be- 
lieve, how much to reject as improbable and 
unfounded. It was, in the first instance, im- 
probable that a mother would shut up her own 
daughter on the plea of madness, unless there 
were some reason in fact for so doing; it was 
improbable, in the moral nature of things, 
that a lady of Mrs. Blondell's refinement and 
taste, and, I must ‘say, amiability of disposi- 
tion, should be guilty of so gross an act of 
cruelty, so scandalous an outrage on the laws 
of the community; it was improbable that, 
if Mrs. Blondell were (hus guilty, her conduct 
would not have been blazoned abroad beyond 
the confines of Lindenhurst, and she and her 
daughters been tabooed society; it was im- 
probable again, that Aurelia and Florence, 
girls of excellent good feeling, of great tender- 
ness, and deep sympathetic natures, could -be 
accomplices with their mother in so fiendish 
an affair. It was, on the other hand, probable 
that Mrs. Blondell might not be a special 
favorite with the villagers, for she was very 
stately and repelling in her manner to inferiors. 
It was probable that she had offended some old 
woman, who, out of spite, had not scrupled to 
spread false and malicious reports, and we 
know how rapidly false and malicious re- 

ports spread, and what hold they have of the 
popular imagination; it was probable that 
there might be a basis of plausible fact for the 
slander to rest upon, and that the pale face I 
had seen gazing out from behind the bars of 
her caged window was the face of Fanny 
Blondell; it was probable, too, that Mrs. 
Blondell would have charge of whatever prop- 
erty belonged to her unfortunate daughter, 
and this cireumstance would of itself be a 
poisonous weapon in the quiver of a vindictive 
enemy. 
Thus I strove for a time to balance the pros 
and cons as impartially as I could, in my 
reason. But my heart was not equally dis- 
- passionate—its judgment leaned towards the 
evidence of the villagers; it adopted the role 
of the accuser, and vaguely believed in the 
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guilt of the accused before she had been heard. 

Were there no independent grounds for this 

dark bias? Yes. Aurelia’s evasion in the 

morning awoke a painful suspicion, which I 

could not suppress, that there was something 

wrong. Her attributing the shriek to an owl, 
when she was aware of the real cause; the 

momentary pallor that stole over her face, 

as though I had made an undesirable dis- 

covery; her confession, when firmly pressed, 

that it was a crazed girl and nothing more, 

when she knew it was her own sister, at length 

convinced me that there was some deep decep- 

tion being played upon me. I felt angry and 

bitter to the heart’s core. Gentleneéss, the 
offspring of love and confidence, yielded to a 
sternness engendered by a sense of wrong. 
No wrong is, perhaps, felt so great as that 
which springs from the discovery of violated 
trust. 

An old inflexibility of temper, which had 
been melted at the soft fires of Aurelia’s 
blue eyes, prepared me for the duties of the 
day. When I met Branscombe at the break- 
fast-table, he bade me good-morning in the 
tone of one afraid to speak too loud, lest he 
should disturb a spirit of affliction. This I 
had not expected, for Tom’s general specific 
for a disconsolate friend, was banter and’ the 
assumption of extra gayety. Now he was 
quiet as though he had met with or had been 
called upon to share in a calamity. 2 

The breakfast was proceeded with for some 
time in silence. At length I made bold to 
say, and that in a steady voice: 

“What do you think of the disclosures of 
last night ?” 

Branscombe was surprised at the apparent 
indifference with which I put the question, 
and looked hard in my face, as though to 
detect what kind of spirit was moving me. 

He did not speak. I 

“If it is as I suspect,” I continued, “we 
must put away all tender feeling; there is'a 
work of justice to be done—stern justice, and 
we must not flinch from it.” 

“I understand you, Percival,” replied 
Branscombe. “1 am glad to find the old 
heart of oak in you. She is not worthy of 
you.” 

Tom saw that he had wounded me. 

“TI am sorry I have pained you, Percival,” 
he apologized, quickly; “I will not mention 
her name again.” And he held out his hand 
to me. 

He was as gentle as a nurse afterwards. — 
“Thank you, my friend. Whatever amount 
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of wrong-doing may attach to Mrs. Blondell, 
we have yet to ascertain how far the daughters 
are implicated. They may be comparatively 
innocent.” 

This I urged in Aurelia’s defence, though 
it was far from my conviction. . 

“Tom, I must ask you to accompany me 
this morning to Lindenhurst. I could hardly 
undertake the task by myself.” 

The proceedings of the previous evening at 
the inn had evidently been reported to Mrs. 
Blondell; for on our arrival at the house she 
was fully prepared to receive me. She had 
not, however, expected me to bring a 
friend. 

Usually I was ushered into the drawing- 
room. On this occasion we were shown into 
the library, probably, perhaps, because it lay 
back from the offices of the establishment, and 
any unpleasant proceedings could there take 
place with closed doors, as it were, without 
fear of being made public. Mrs. Blondell 
was sitting in state in a high, crimson leather 
arm-chair, at the further end of a large oak 
table, also covered with crimson leather. 
Aurelia and Florence were standing together 
a little on one side of the chair, in the shadow 
of a fine old carved bookcase. Aurelia was 
pale as death. 

There was no advance to meet us as we 
entered—no cordial greeting. This was in 
itself suspicious; but the line of tactics Mrs. 
Blondell had chosen was that of defence. 
Without waiting for an attack, she opened fire 
from behind an intrenchment of august state- 
liness, defiance and hauteur. 

“You have brought your friend,-I see, 
Captain Hope, to hear my refutation and denial 
- of the wicked slanders your ears were regaled 

- with last night. You have done well.” 

“TI hope, Mrs. Blondell, to find that there 
is not the slightest truth in the statement 
I was a reluctarit and pained listener to,” I 
replied, in as firm a voice as I could command. 
I dared not cast my eyes to where Aurelia 
stood, half-leaning against the bookcase. 

“Tt is a gross calumny, the whole that you 
heard; Captain Hope—a gross calumny !” 

“Then you have no daughter confined in 
this house in a demented condition ?” 

“No.” And Mrs. Blondell indignantly dis- 
claimed: the idea. 

I looked at Branscombe, and he seemed in- 
clined, from the surprise he evinced, to think 
that we had been stupidly deluded. I was 
inclined to think so too, after this short and 
positive denial; but piqued to ascertain the 
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name of the girl who was a perpetual inmate 
of the barred chamber, I observed: 

“You must excuse me, Mrs. Blondel, if, 
after the positive statement I had heard last 
night that the girl is named Fanny Blondell, 
and that she is your daughter, to clear up 
matters, I press you to-be kind enough to tell 
me hername. There is no antidote so potent 
against calumny as truth.” 

“She is no daughter of mine,” replied. Mrs, 
Blondell, calmly, but in a tone of contempt 
for the poor, imprisoned creature. 

I did not like the tone or the evasion. 

“Is her name-Fanny Blondell, may I ask?” 

“Really, Captain Hope, I shall be happy 
to answer all reasonable questions; but these 
are family matters, and I cannot allow them 
to be discussed in the presence of a stranger, 
especially after the denial I have given you 
that the girl is any daughter of mine.” 

“T shall be sorry to give offence here, Mrs, 
Blondell,” I replied, firmly; “but 1 must 
know whether the girl confined in this house 
is named Fanny Blongell. To this question I 
must have a plain answer; as yet you have 
only equivocated.” 

- Mrs. Blondell did not condescend to reply; 
but a voice from the recess in the window 
tremulously answered: 

“It is.” The voice was Aurelia’s. 

* But she is no daughter of mine,” repeated 
Mrs. Blondell, hurriedly, working herself up 
into a tempest of rage. 

“No daughter of yours!” I echoed. “Then 
she is, perhaps, the daughter of the late Mr. 
Blondell by a former wife?” I added, the idea 
forcing itself upon me like a flash of lightning, 

No answer. 

“All is explained, Tom,” I said, mournfully, 
turning to Branscombe ; “a step-daughiter.” 

“Mamma,” interposed Aurelia, coming 
forward and throwing herself on her knees 
before Mrs. Blondell, “do explain all. Make 
it clear to Captain Hope that there is nothing 
wrong in what you have done—that Fanny 
really is incapable of taking care of herself, or 
acting like a sensible human being.” 

“How am I to persuade Captain Hope, 
when he has evidently come here prejudiced 
against us?” replied Mrs. Blondell, in a tone 
that was a kind of appeal ad misericordiam. 
“What can I do to disabuse Captain Hope’s 
mind?” 

“Let me and my friend Captain Brans- 
combe see this girl,” I answered, quickly; 
“and we can satisfy ourselves and set this 
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“No difficulty in that,” conceded Mrs. 
Blondell, with a frankness that surprised both 
Branscombe and myself. “Perhaps they ex- 
pect to find the girl enclosed in a bare room, 
fed on bread and water, and chained to the 
bed-post,” continued the enraged lady, with 
bitter irony, addressing her daughters. “ Ring 
for Mrs. Newton, my dear.” ‘ 

How well the parts were played. 

“Mrs. Newton,” here observed Florence, 
“told me this morning that Fanny has a 
lucid interval. It began after her paroxysm 
was over last night, and is likely to continue 
till the moon is in her third quarter.” 

Mrs. Newton entered; a large, muscular 
woman, with a hideous physiognomy, repul- 
sive enough, it struck me, to cow a poor, timid, 
helpless girl into any degree of insanity, ac- 
cording as she chose to exercise her baneful 
power on the unfortunate object of her charge. 

Seeing the influence that the presence of 
such a woman was likely to have upon her 
victim, I observed, “We should wish to see 
the girl alone.” 

“Mrs. Newton will go no further than the 
corridor,” was the reply, which was intended 
as information for us and an instruction to 
the ill-favored guardian of Fanny Blondell. 

We followed “the woman with the repul- 
sive face,” as Branscombe was fond of calling 
this ogress whenever he spoke of her, up 
two flights of stairs, protected by massive 
carved oaken banisters, then through a long 
passage, till we came to a narrow flight of 
stairs, at the top of which we could notice a 
grille or gate of ironwork. Mrs. Newton 
mounted the stairs, unlocked the gate and 
allowed us to pass. She again shut the gate, 
with no further observation than, “ You will 
find my patient ia the room on the left-hand 
side;” then adding a shrill call, “Miss 
Fanny!” just to let her know that her keeper 
was at hand. 


Branscombe and myself trod gently along 


the corridor, which was light and airy, being 
glazed at the top, till we came to the room of 
the ill-fated sufferer. The door was open. 
There were no appearance of harsh or cruel 
treatment; the place was neatly furnished 
with a clean truckle bedstead, washing-stand, 
toilet-table, a chest of drawers, and two chairs. 
There were also a few books on ashelf. The 
room, like the corridor, was spacious and light, 
a part of the ceiling being formed by a roof of 
glass. There was only one window; it was 
less than six feet from the ground and fenced 
with iron bars. 
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We sought the maniac girl. There she sat, 
crouched in the further corner of the room, 
trembling and timid as a hare. She eyed us 
with a quick, suspicious, piteous glance as we 
entered, like one terror-stricken. But what 
was she like? How different from our normal 
idea of a poor lunatic, with tattered raiment 
and dishevelled hair. With the exception of 
a slight wildness about tke eyes, the effect of 
fear, and sorrow, and hopeless punishment, 
she exhibited none of the symptoms we 
associate with madness. Her face, indeed, was 
pale as marble, but exquisitely beautiful; her 
features were soft and regular, her hair of the 
richest brown, her eyes a shade darker, her 
hands small and delicate, and her complexion 
white as alabaster. Had we not been told 
that she was the daughter of a former wife of 
Mr. Blondell’s, we should have set her down 
as being younger than Aurelia or Florence. 
She was clad in a light morning dress that 
hung loosely about her, and which was 
gathered in at the waist with a tasselled 
girdle. 

I essayed to open the conversation; “Are 
you Miss Fanny Blondell?” I inquired, 
softly. 

There was no answer; but the fairy-like 
figure slunk back from us further and further, 
till she was almost doubled up against the 
corner formed by the bedstead and the 
wall. 

I advanced with my hand held out in token 
of amity, saying at the same time, “We are 
your friends, Miss Blondell.” : 

It was piteous and painful to see how she 
regarded my approach with fawn-like fear; 
she was thoroughly cowed by/our presence. 

Branscombe came forward, and in his soft, 
bland, soothing voice, repeated my words, 
“We are your friends, Miss Blondell.” 

She viewed us over and over again with a 
look of mingled dread and suspicion; then 
appeared to gather a little confidence from a 
final inspection, for she meekly and sub- 
missively observed, “Are you the doctors ?” 

“No, Miss Blondell, we have nothing to do 
with doctors; we are your friends, and woukd 
know why you are confined here, and see if 
we cannot set you free.” 

“Mamma wont let you, and the doctors,” 
she replied, still shrinking from us. 

“Who is your mamma?” I asked. 

At this the poor girl burst into tears. After 
awhile she cried, “Alas! I have no mother, 
or I should not be confined here.” 

“But why are you confined here?” 
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“Because I am mad!” she exclaimed, 
pressing her hands to her temples, as if to 
still their throbbing. . 

“ Who says you are mad ?” 

“Mamma and the doctors ;” force of habit 
had evidently ingrained the word mama for 
Mrs. Blondell on her lips. 

“But we do not think you mad, and are 
come to see you, and tell your mamma so, 
and get you released.” 

These words drew the cage bird from her 
retreat; she rushed forward, threw herself at 
-Branscombe’s feet, and kissed his hands for 
gratitude. Tom had evidently won her con- 
fidence, for she studiously avoided me, replying 
invariably through him to my questions. 

Tom lifted up the prostrate creature, seated 
her orf a chair, and gently opene@ the cross- 
questioning again. 

“If you are not mad, why do they keep 
you here?” he observed, affectionately. 

“Because mamma, and the doctors, and 
Mrs. Newton, say 1 am.” 

“Do you ever see your sisters ?” 

Fanny shuddered. “ Never.” 

“Why not?” 

“They were not kind to me.” : 

T hinted that we should ask her about her 
property; but Branscombe objected, saying 
that there was no necessity to worry her. 

*“She is as sane as you or I,” he added. . 

I thought it as well, however, that some 
allusion should be made to it, to see what the 
girl really knew on the subject. 

After beating abuut the bush for a little, 
Branscombe said to her, still as gently as 
human voice could utter the words, “ You 
are rich, are you not?” 

Another burst of tears followed this appeal 
to her knowledge. “Papa said I should be 
rich and an heiress. This was when I was 
a little child; but he died soon after, and 
mamma says I am poor and dependent.” And 
the poor girl wept again. » 

“Do they treat you kindly?” I ventured to 
ask. At this her frail, delicate body trembled 
violently, and her sweet face became distorted 
with a sudden cloud of dread. I was pained 
at the idea of having put her to so much 
anguish; but I wanted an explanation if pos- 
sible, of the struggle and scream of the 
previous night. The look of horror and the 
alarm was a sufficient reply. 

After we had soothed the poor girl a little 
longer, Tom held out his hand, which she 
trustfully took, bathing it with tears. We 
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he said, at parting, “and will tell Mrs, 
Blondeil that you must not be detained here 
any longer. We will soon return to see that 
you are set free.” 

When we reached the landing; Tom gave 
me an expressive glance of the eye. I under- 
stood it. It meant that the girl was wickedly 
imprisoned, and must be liberated at whatever 
cost or trouble. 

When we arrived at the foot of the stair- 
case we were shown into the drawing-room, 
The library, a sombre chamber, was well 
suited for a judicial process, or any business 
that should be invested with awe and 
solemnity. But that was passed now. Mrs, 
Blondell had descended from the throne where 
she had assumed the character of defendant, 
judge and jury, and now sat triumphantly in 
an embroidered fauteuil in her sumptuously 
furnished saloon. The noon sun of a bright, 
warm, September day poured a flood of rich 
light in upon the amber satin tapestry, and 
the golden ornaments of the splendid room; 
whilst the flower-variegated lawn outside 
glistened and sparkled in the cheerful sheen. 
But that light fell with richer lustre upon 
the auburn hair and the pure complexion of 
Aurelia Blondell. There she stood, as we 
entered, in the centre of the room, her pretty 
foot playing with the handsome, life-like 
figures woven into the velvet carpet. With 
a sweet and apparently artless smile, her 
face beaming with a happy expression, she 
advanced to meet me. 

“TI am glad, Percival, that you have had 
the courage to go up and satisfy yourself as 
to the condition of that poor girl. You cannot 
conceive the pain that her. necessary confine- 
ment has given to all of us in the house, who 
love her dearly—the once amiable, sweet girl! 
How did you find her? Was she still under 
the delusion that it is mamma who has kept 
her there, and that she is not deranged ?” 

Aurelia approached me with her hand ex- 
tended, and with all the coquetry ofa beautiful 
woman in her grace and manner. -To avoid 
taking her hand—that hand whieh. I would 
but yesterday have given my own to secure 
—I moved to another part of the:room. It 
occurred to me, however, that it would best 
be to meet Aurelia’s syren manceuvres by a 
little by-play of hypocrisy. - 

“She does not look like one deranged, and 
her talk is rational,” I observed, quietly. 

“ Just now,” put in Florence, naively ; “ but 
when the fits are on she raves like a maniac, 
poor darling!” 


then rose to leave, “We are your friends,” : 


_ “My opinion, Mrs. Blondell,” said, Brans- 
combe, rather sharply, “is that the girl is no 
more insane than you or I, or any one in this 
room.” 

“And you are at liberty to enjoy your 
opinion,” retorted that great lady, indignantly ; 
“here is the certificate of two medical 
men.” 

“Two medical men!” sneered Branscombe. 

“O Percival!” exclaimed Aurelia, with 
persuasive tears in her eyes, “do not let 
mamma be insulted in her own house.” 

“Noone wishes, Miss Aurelia, to insult your 
mamma,” I replied, coldly, in spite of my in- 
tention to proceed cunningly. “ For your sake, 
Captain Branscombe will be polite whilst un- 
der this roof where I have received so much 
hospitality. You must, however, perceive 
that as long as the mystery which surrounds 
Miss Blondel] is not cleared up, our inter- 
course is suspended.” 

“You mean, Captain Hope,” replied Au- 
relia, flushing up and speaking with her nat- 
ural animation, “that you reject my hand 
because I am so unfortunate as to have a 
sister whoge mind is deranged.” 

“T am not-convinced that she is deranged,” 
I rejoined, without however manifesting any 
of the bitterness of feeling that I felt was 
goading me to madness. I was anxious to 
advance a step further. I therefore continued, 
“ Miss Blondell has property in her own right, 
I believe ?” 

This brought out Mrs. Blondell, who had 
sat silently in her magnificent fauteuil. 

“ It is the question of money, Captain Hope, 
that you are anxious about, is it? I am sur- 
prised that you should raise up so delicate a 
point before a gentleman, who, though he may 
be your frietid, is a stranger to our family. 
Know, Captain Hope, that Aurelia and her 
sister are well provided for, although their 
capricious father did leave the bulk of the 
property to that—” Mrs. Blondell, who was 
evidently sore ‘on tliis subject, was going to 
say “ minx or Vixen,” or use some surly word ; 
she, however, exchanged it for the more 
politic one of “ poor girl.” 

Tuis was exactly what Branscombe and 
myself wantéd to elicit. Here was the motive 
for the incarceration. We looked at each 
other significantly; and before either could 
speak, Aurelia had seized my hand, and, in a 
voice tender with emotion and with eyes 
beaming with love, whispered in my ear: 
“ Remember the test. You said that you would 
love me though I were stripped of all my pos- 
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sessions. I am stripped; I have nothing; it 
is all Fanny’s.” 

I disengaged my hand, observing with no 
little sternness—it'was requisite to keep my 
heart from melting and yielding to her artful 
blandishments—* I then thought you spotless 
and innocent. O Aurelia!” I could not resist 
the impulse, “who could have thought you 
guilty of joining in so cowardly a conspiracy ? 
You, with your refinement, your cultivated 
taste, your boasted love of nature, your ap- 
parent simplicity, your delicate softness! You, 
who could find pleasure in the gilded ball-room, 
in the opera, and the concert, whilst you were 
conscious of being one in a league to despoil 
an elder sister, and convert the mansion which 
was her own into a narrow prison for her. 
Who could have suspected one so fair and 
loving of being so foul and cruel ?” 

At these reproaches, Aurelia sunk upon a 
sofa, sobbed for a moment, and then became 
hysterical. 

Neither Tom nor myself offered assistance, 
leaving her to the care of Mrs. Blondell and 
Florence. The latter busied herself with 
laying her sister along the sofa, and then, 
sprinkling her face with water from one of the 
flower vases. “When she had contrived to lay 
Aurelia into an attitude of repose, she looked 
at me with bitter wrath in her face. 

know not what term to apply to a man 
who woos a woman for money, and when he 
finds she has none brings a friend to see how 
grossly he can insult her by rejecting her hand.” 

I endured the taunt in silence, quietly 
looking on at the remedial measures adopted 
by mother and daughter. 

Mrs. Blondell was more wily, and addressing 
me in a manner she intended to be dignified 
and impressive, observed, “I perceive, Captain 
Hope, that there must be an end to the pros- 
pect of a union, so auspiciously held out to 
us, between Aurelia and yourself. I can see 
no good in your remaining here any longer. 
I trust, however, that you will, asa gentleman, 
consider all that has transpired within these 
walls as private and confidential.” 

We saw through her object at once. Brans- 
combe replied quickly, and even menacingly, 
“ This is not a private question. Miss Blondell 
is wronged by being imprisoned up stairs; it 
is a public wrong, and I shall seek for it a 
public redress.” 

Mrs. Blondell-trembled faintly, and a slight 
paleness blanched her face. 

“ Your language is violent, Captain Brans- 
combe,” she replied, quietly, but with a spice 
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of hauteur in her tone. “You may take 
what steps you please, but so long as I hold 
this certificate [ can defend myself against 
malignant accusers, and am confident of 
justice before the bar of public opinion. I 
hope your conscience gives you as little 
trouble as mine does me. Our interview is at 
an end.” 

“Conscience!” cried Branscombe, who 
could scarcely repress himself when we got 
outside the gates, he felt so relieved; “Con- 
science! I wish it did trouble her alittle more ; 
it would be all the better for her victim. She 
earried it off, however, famously, though it 
will not be, I expect, triumphantly. We must 
take immediate steps for the release of that 
poor girl.” 

“Not an hour must be lost,’ I replied, 
eager to get some distraction from my mind, 
which was sorely beaten and harassed by the 
events of the last twelve hours. 

That same afternoon I wrote a letter to the 
Commissioners in Lunacy, calling their atten- 
tion to the case of Fanny Blondell,and pointing 
out the propriety of a speedy investigation. 
The letter is too lengthy to be inserted here, 
but one passage I must quote. After detailing 
the general circumstances of the case, and 
the visit of Branscombe and myself to the 
imprisoned girl, I observed, “ You will natu- 
rally seek a motive. The motive is obvious. 
So long as Miss Blondell is declared a lunatic, 
Mrs Blondell, her stepmother, enjoys the 
large revenues which spring from the estate, 
which belongs by the will of the late Mr. 
Theobald Blondell to his eldest daughter, 
Fanny. Blondell. I have reason to believe, 
from what I hear, that the late Theobald 
Blondell was an eccentric old gentleman, and 
took a strong dislike. to his second wife and 
their two children, having his eldest daughter, 
the issue of his former marriage, constantly 
with him, and doting over her with the most 
blind and partial aff.ction. I have also 
ascertained that when he died he left nothing 
to his second wife, nee Aurelia Wills and 
only a hundred a year each to his two 
daughters. The equity of these bequests, 
however, does not touch the matter before us; 
the question is the legality of the detention of 
Fanny Blondell on the plea of insanity, a ques- 
tion which I trust, through your lordships’ in- 
structions, to have decided by an enlightened 
and impartial British jury.” The letter was 
signed by Branscombe as well as myself. 

It was a fortnight at least before we re- 
ceived any notice of our communication; a 


cold, furmal, official, printed paper was sent 
for us to sign, and it contained also certain 
questions for us to answer. The paper was 
promptly signed, the questions duly answered, 
and the missive despatched by return of post, 
A month of impatience elapsed before we 
heard again, but we found we had advanced a 
step further, for the Commissioners had been 
communicating with Mrs. Blondell, and had 
obtained her justification. It was evident she 
was not to be frightened into releasing her 
victim, and that she intended to show fight. 
It also became evident, as we proceeded 
further, and matters seemed to be getting more 
entangled and complicated, that we should 
have to employ a lawyer. This we did, and 
felt a great relief, for we saw that justice was 
in danger of being strangled by sundry 
technicalities which we could neither under- 
stand nor guard against. 

But why should I drag the reader through 
the slough of this judicial investigation? Let 
it suffice to say that the proceedings from 
first to last took an anxious and a weary six 
months, and that while the trial was going on 
every day was harassing and perpfexing. No 
one would venture to say which way the jury 
would decide, the learned counsel for Mrs. 
Blondell oppressing the brains of the twelve 
enlightened jurymen who sat on the occasion, 
with an infinite variety of precedents, from 
our medical jurisprudence stores, and puzzling 
their intellects with abstruse definitions of 
insanity, and subtle distinctions between 
reason and unreason, 

One good result of the prolixity of the trial, 
however, was, that it threw Tom Branscombe, 
who was indefatigable in “ working” up the 
case, and gave the lawyer no rest, a great 
deal into the company of Fanny Blondell, 
and it required no keen perception to discover 
that what had been undertaken from a love of 
justice was being pursued from a love of 
Fanny Blondell. Tom himself did not know. 
this, I feel convinced; but I, to whom he 
spoke in raptures, nay with pathos, of the 
beauty and sufferings of that poor girl, of her 
simple nature, warm-heartedness, and tender 
gratitude, felt sure how it would end, should 
the suit prove successful. 

Successful! How doubtful are the issues, 
when they hang upon the nice discrimination 
of subtle points and the polished eloquence of 
a professional sophist! But I had put my 
trust in the truth of our allegations, in that 
sterling common sense which pre-eminently 
characterizes Englishmen, and in their in- 
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herent love of justice. Nor was I deceived. 
The proofs of insanity were very vague, 
whilst the motive of incarceration was glaring. 
Unanimously the jury returned a verdict of 
“Not Insane.” This was received with 
cheers by the court, and Branscombe, who 
was standing by Fanny Blondell’s side, 
which by the by he had never quitted since 
the trial began, in the ecstasy of his delight, 
caught her up in his arms, pressed her to his 
heart and kissed her. The next moment he 
placed her back in the bench, blushing like a 
child who had been caught in flagrante delicto. 

The subsequent history of the persons who 
have figured in this little drama is soon told. 
Mrs. Blondell and her daughters quittegd for- 
ever the neighborhood of Lindenhurst, and 
retired to a remote part of Yorkshire, where 
they were able to live comfortably on their 
united incomes, Mrs. Blondell having a small 
private property of herown. There Aurelia’s 
beauty, grace and accomplishments were not 
thrown away; for in less than two years she 
became the wife of the squire of the parish, a 
bachelor of forty, by which means she re- 
entered, though on a limited scale, the arena of 
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fashionable life. A féw months later Florence 
accepted the hand of the vicar of a neighbor- 
ing village. 

Branscombe, having accompanied Miss 
Blondell back to Lindenhurst after the trial, 
and acted for her as a confidential steward in 
the direction and management of her affairs, 
what more natural, after what we know of 
their intercourse, than, having confessed his 
love, she should confess hers? Tom’s was 
a pure, unselfish affection, and no man ever 
deserved more than he the happiness he en- 
joyed with Fanny Blondell and her estates, 

As to myself, the reader will excuse me if 
I am reticent. The indignation I felt at the 
wrong which I suffered, together with the 
pre-occupation of my mind during the legal 
proceedings, tended to divert and deaden the 
blow whieh would have fallen heavily and 
cruelly upon me, had my connection with 
Aurelia Blondell been otherwise severed. 
Time is an effectual cure for most evils; it — 
has proved so in my case, and I can afford to 
look back upon those three months of court- 


ship with Spartan coolness, 
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Two children played beside the way—no hint of gift or grace 

I saw; indeed, ’twere hard to tell which had the ugliest face. 

The same soiled, sunburnt skin had each, the same tow-colored hair, 
And bare, red feet, and dingy hands, and rude, persistent stare. 

A woman stood beside the gate, and called, “ Johnny, my love, 

I’m shocked to see my pretty pet with ugly Tommy Dove.” 

“My handsome Tom!” said Mrs. Dove—I smiled as I passed on— 

“ How can you lower yourself to play with Mrs. Benson’s John!” 


I knew a maiden dull and plain—besides, not overwise— 

With sand-brown hair drawn tightly back, and pale, lead-colored eyes: 
A lover came, and all was changed, with many O’s and Ah’s, 

He praised the soft gold of her hair, and swore her eyes were stars! 

I knew a rude, ungainly youth, awkward of speech and limb; 

Culture, and grace, and sentiment no meaning have for him, 

His tastes are coarse, and some e’en think him not o’erstocked in brain, 
But on my life I’d dare not hint of this to Mary Jane! 


I know a wife who sadly flirts—I fear it’s often done— 

But if you hinted it to him, he’d shoot you, ten to one. 

I know a husband—yea, a score—at home the veriest churls, 
Yet “ splendid fellows” at the club, or out among the girls! 
And others still of baser mould, who spend in Satan’s lair 
The money that should buy the wife a decent frock to wear; 
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Yet dare to hint in either case, the husband weak, or base, 
She'd swear her “ Will” the truest man upon the broad earth’s face! 


O sweet delusion born of Love! 


O magic power that moulds 


To forms of beauty, worth and grace, each thing which it enfolds; 
O, since human hearts are weak—our idols only clay, ? 


Thank God this golden halo hangs about our common way! 


Tr is two years since an episode commenced 
that has closed with the present winter. An 
attempt was made to engulf my life in one 
that was not even sufficient for itself. But 
the wheel would not work within the wheel; 
it preferred its own independent rotation. 
.The result was, that my little bark went 
adrift on the surf wave of civilization, and 
tossed, frail and free, on the verge of dangers 
it knew not. 

That first Western summer! A _ horrible 
incubus stole out from the rank woods and up 
from the edges of the swampy Missouri River, 
and grasped me. It was like a deadly drug. 
“Nature’s sweet restorer” became a cruel 
tyrant. It grasped me ere I had hardly risen 
from my bed in the morning; it bore me 
down in the sultry noons, it goaded me to in- 

_ sensibility in the great glowing twilight when 

the sun set, not only in the west, but flooded 
the eastern woods until they were all rose- 
red, set the river on fire, poured over such 
leagues of arching sky that one might have 
though the terrible judgment day had come 
and found all men the children of God. And 
perhaps it will come so. One ean hardly 
stand under those skies, and believe the 
Giver of that affluent beauty the Being who 
will torture weak mortals forever and ever 
because their little lamps burned dimly, or, 
perhaps, not at all. 

I was the weakest of mortals, and I dragged 
achain. Circumstances pressed me, but I 
could forget duty in sleep, had not death and 
starvation allied and besieged me in my in- 
ertia. I broke away from the conflict one 
morning, and fled out of the long window of 
my room—where the white morning-glory 
vines were going heavenward and vaunting 
how high they could swing their silken cups 
and not spill the sunshine—fled down the 

burning green banks, past the prize straw- 
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berry-bed put down in sawdust, to the stable. 

“ What yer after, missie ?” 

“T want a halter, Gus.” 

“ What fer?” 

“T’m going for Mouse.” , 

“Now you just wait till I gets dis yer hoss 
rubbed down, and I'll get yer ponny fer yer. 
Don’t yer think of goin’ into that c’ral, missie ; 
Massa Otis’s mustang’s there; like as not he'd 
go fer yer. He's a terrible vicious brute, and 
knows as much as a man.” 

“How long will it take you to finish 
Prince ?” 

“ Well, maybe half an hour. I’se bound to 
make him shine dis mornin’.” 

“But I want Mouse now, Gus.” 

“ Just wait half an hour, Missie. I'll saddle 
him fer yer. Don’t yer go into that c’ral!” 

I took down the pony bridle, waited a few 
moments for Gus, and then went down fo the 
corral. It was at the foot of one of the green 
slopes; not a very large enclosure, holding 
only three horses—the unbroken little mus- 
tang, Lady Bess, Annie Howard’s beautiful 
bay filly, and my little gray pony, Mouse. 
Mouse was very little smaller than Lady, but 
he loved her. He stood kissing her glossy 
neck when I reached the fence. All the horses _ 
looked up at me as I opened the gate. I had 
a cracker in my apron pocket. I held it up to 
view. Mouse remembered the flavor and 
came up instantly. I slipped the bridle over 
his ears, led him through the gate and saddled 
him. I left him to nicker to Lady from the 
hitching-post while I went in for my 
habit. 
I dressed hurriedly, conscious that the win- 
dow vine was kindly drinking my health in 
two pink cups which it touched with the most 
debonair grace and highness. I was just as 
much obliged to it as if it did me any good. 

I went out, filliped Mouse's nose, made him 
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turn around to the block, and got into the 

saddle. 

_ “Where are you going, Mortimer?” and 
two blue eyes and a dusting-brush appeared 

in the door. 

“ Over the river.” 

“ What for?” 

“ Pawpaws.” 

“ Bring me some.” 

“Yoo.” 

Mouse went jerking down the drive, resent- 
ful of martingale, as usual. I pulled the gate 
to after us, and nearly shut it on his tail by 
way of punishment. In return he kicked it 
so that twenty feet of fence shivered. 

“© you little villain!” said I, between my 
teeth. “But you’ll get the kinks taken out of 
you before you find any more gates to kick.” 

It was a clear September morning. As 
much cool air in New England would have 
braced me firm and light as a Cremona- 
string, but Western winds blow to no such 
good purpose. I would not have gone through 
the town, only I wanted my mail. For this 
purpose I stopped at the post-office. The boy 
brought me out a noble package. I tossed it 
into the twine satchel at my saddle-bow, and 
went on my way rejoicing. 

There was a boat in, I went aboard with 
a couple of teams, a Missourian in blue jean 
on a mule, a couple of women with baby 
budgets, and a stray man or two. I watched 
them push us off with poles, then, while we 
crossed in the turgid, surging water, I tried to 
read a letter. I read a page, enough to make 
my heart swell, my eyes dim, and my soul to 
rise up with a cry of terrible desolation, as 
I took in the rude scene before me with new 
eyes as it were; then there was a puny shout, 
a slight shock, and the rope was thrown 
ashore by which we were veered to the land- 
ing. The rustle of disembarkation began, and 
I was aroused to the business in hand of 
getting safe ashore and up the slippery bank. 
Thence the road wound away, free and 
lovely. 

The pony was free enough now. I knew 
what the shapely, gray thing could do in the 
way of carrying a rider, and ‘that jerking gait 
of his, being the expressed essence of obsti- 
nacy, always bore very hard on my for- 
bearance. He always began with it on avery 
hot day, tiring me out so that I was forced to 
let him walk in the laziest and most listless 
manner all the way to town and back. Mouse 
and I had our private difficulties,-but let any 
one step between us in our conflicts, and we 
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turned our dissatisfaction into common stock, 
and routed him. 

Mouse liked the smooth winding road as 
well as I did. It was new to both of us. And 
he saw as well as I, that the sparse, high tim- 
ber, laced together with vines, in groups, 
rising among the pawpaw thickets, was a 
fresh sight. There are no pawpaws on the 
other side of the river in Kansas; the low 
brush consists mostly of hazel bushes; and the 
fruit is utterly unknown to New England lands. 

Soon the free gallop settled into the 
thorough-bred pace. I always pronounced 
Mouse “a darling” when he paced. So we 
went on happily under the lapis-lazuli sky, 
while the wild doves cooed, tle redstarts 
twittered, and— 

“ Blue and green were glad together.” 


At last I rode into the thicket. 

At first the bushes, with their ‘broad, flimsy 
leaves, looked lank and empty, and I pushed on 
for a considerable distance before I noticed 
the dead ripe fruit falling around me. I look- 
ed down then, and saw pawpaws lying in 
profusion everywhere. 

I suppose they are American bananas. The 
pods of creamy pith are delicious if one likes 
the somewhat insipid flavor. They look like 
bananas, but they taste like nothing but paw- 
paws, unless it is cup-custard with the ex- 
tract left out. 

I slipped down among them. Mouse saw 
them, but seemed to regard them with 
supreme indifference. I was enthusiastic, and 
resented this. 

“ Mouse,” said I, “that disposition is very 
unbecoming in you. Pride always has a fall. 
You'll very likely see the time when you'll be 
glad to get pawpaws toeat. There was the 
son of a rich man, once, who was an epicure, 
and he saw the time when he was glad to eat 
husks. You are only the pony of a poor girl; 
what, then, may you not come to? Be 
warned, Mouse; remember how small you 
are, compared to other horses, and subdue 
that prideful air of yours.” 

Then I ate a pawpaw, by way of example; 
he looked interested, but still declined to 

“Very well,” said I, “I wash my hands of 
you; and you need not expect any more 
butter crackers.” 

I sat down against a tree with my lap full, 
and began to read my letters. One from my 
dear Fannie, one from good old Mrs. Cushing, 
one from my old publisher, Mr. Elliott, and 
two— 
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‘1 don’t know how long I sat there. I was 
quite unconscious of where I was, only the 
green rustling over my head, and the fruit 
scenting the warm low sky, helped on my pleas- 
ant thoughts. Suddenly I heard the low voice 
ofaman, and cautious steps near me. My God! 
how almost noiseless they were! but I had 
heard them. There was a faint crackle not 
four feet away, and I felt that eyes were on 
me. I was prisoned in by those dense bushes, 
swathed in the long, close skirt of my habit, 
and my horse, low as he was, was too high 
for me to mount quickly from the level ground 
on which he stood. For a moment I thought 
I was lost; what had I not to fear in that 
place of ill-repute—Missouri? All the horrors 
I had ever heard rushed upon me. 

I had one conviction; that I must not ap- 
pear frightened. I began to collect my papers 
as naturally as possible, and rose to my feet. 
That miserable fruit—it fell in the folds of 
my skirt and weighed me down. But I 
cleared my feet. I tore away that clinging 
drapery as I reached the side of my pony, not 
sparing time to look behind me, put my foot 
in the stirrup, and sprang upon his back. I 
heard bushes breaking—I struck him—some 
one started up and grasped at the bridle, but 
he avoided the clutch, and bounded away. 
Off he tore into the very depths of the 
woods. 

There had been two men to fear, and I still 
feared them, the more because I did not know 
where I was going; I had seen a vicious, 
clouded, bloated face under my horse’s tossing 
head; so I gave him rein, and we went on, 
on! It was dangerous riding. I was kept 
alert, watching his ears as he wound swiftly 
among the trees, that I might not be swayed 
from my seat in a miscalculation of which 
side of a trunk he was going, and bending and 
warding a passage past and through the low 
boughs overhead. He leaped a creek, at last, 
and stood still, looking about wistfully, and I 
knew that he, as well as I, was lost. His ears 
quivered sensitively, in waiting for the word 
of command I could not give; he stood alert 
for the guiding touch of the rein which 
should reassure him—but, poor little fellow! 
his complaisance was all in vain. I was in- 
capable of any direction. 

But we went on—hunting in vain for the 
shadow of a foot-path in the forest. I am in- 
clined to think there are many, but we did 
not cross them. The heat bore on us heavily. 
I was feverish for water, but, after we crossed 
that creek, found none. I seemed unreason- 
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ably thirsty. Perhaps it was tlre effect of the 
malarious atmosphere, but I seemed in a 
raging fever, I grew sick in the saddle, 
Spells.of blindness came over me, and, as we 
went on, the ceaseless rustle of the bushes 
wore upon my nerves frightfully. I read once 
of a poor missionary who was tortured to 
death by the savages—his head imprisoned in 
a brass kettle, upon which they beat until he 
became delirious, and finally, thoroughly 
crazed and mad, At acertain stage of his 
misery he could not have suffered more than 
I did. 

The situation was breathless and suffoca- 
ting, but, at last, as the sun began sinking to- 
wards what I knew to be the west, a little 
breeze sprang up and relieved me—and to my 
intense refreshment, the platoons of bushes 
suddenly ceased, and left the spaces between 
the trees open. Suddenly, as we emerged 
from a little thicket of plum trees, we came 
upon a small glade, within which started up 
five men! My pony, as startled as I, reared 
upon his haunches. 

They were hunters, a little party from 
Atchison, probably, but I was mistrustful. I 
did not feel safe; I was keenly on my guard— 
and though I drew in and soothed my dis- 
trustful horse quietly enough, my woman's 
heart was beating, the veriest coward, under 
my boyish riding-jacket. Should I tell them 
that I was lost? They were evidently aston- 
ished by my appearance. 

“Which is the best road to Atchison?” . 
said I. 

“There is but one!” answered one of 
them. 

“ Well, where is it?” 

“ Just take this little path,” pointing across 
the opening, “and follow it about a quarter 
of a mile, and it will take you into the road.” 

“Thank you,” said I, promptly following 
these directions, and riding, without further 
comment, past their camp-fire, into the woods 
again, glad to get under their cover. 

But Mouse was tired; he lagged, and I was 
not disposed to urge him; I did not feel equal 
to any more hard riding. The result was, 
that when I emerged upon the road, it was 
the purplest of twilights, and I did not know 
which direction to take. I rode up and down 
for a little way and saw no sign of a habita- 
tion, and again I demurred. 

Mouse twisted his neck to look at me, as I 
wondered what I had betterdo. I might find 
my way back to those men, and throwing my- 
self upon their protection, be as safe as was 
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little Sylvia Yule or Ellen Clitheroe, under 
somewhat similar circumstances, but, though 
I wished I had done that in the first place, I 
was not inclined to go back to them, and I at 
length determined on the long-revolved plan 
of spending the night just where I was. I 
turned back under the trees. And when I 
had made a pillow of the saddle, which I un- 
strapped from the pony, and a bed of the 
blanket, I tied the halter to my wrist, that I 
might not lose my one eompanion, and lay 
down, very tired indeed. Mouse smelled of 
my dress and of my arm, and finally peered 
into my face as he stoud over me, and made 
me laugh. 

“It’s all right, my pet,” I said. “We're 
eamping out, Mouse.” 

The next moment there was a thud, a hae 
sigh, and Mouse lay beside me. I moved my 
pillow a little nearer to his warm, healthy 
shoulder and went to sleep. 

He awoke me in the night by getting up to 
graze. I did not feel afraid that he would 
stray away from me then, and untied the halter 
from my wrist: For the next three or four 
hours to daylight he remained within ten or 
twelve yards of me. I was not chilly as I ex- 
pected to be, for I was sick with fever, uncon- 
sciously, and the damp wind was refreshing. 
I lay there thinking of the past, and the 
future, and of the plaee that I was in. How 
fast civilization was coming to that lonely 
spot. What would occur there in the centuries 
to come? Human histories have marked all 
New England, so that all the old trees know 
heart-secrets, and the wildest flowers are 
hearth-stone words; but as yet there are none 
but savage records of the Missouri and Kansas 
.woods—fiendish plots have been made there, 
men have been hung there, women and 
children, hunted to the last gasp, have perish- 
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ed there; but no lovers have walked, no 
little children have hunted wild blooms, no 
student has received hints of the highest 
divinity—in the forests of the Missouri 
border. 

The sun rose, and as I was preparing my 
line of action, a strange welcome sound arose 
—the congregational singing of a hymn: 

“Shall we gather at the river, 
Where bright angel feet have trod, 

With its crystal tide forever 
Flowing by the throne of God? 


“Ere we reach the smiling river, 
Lay We every burden down, 

Grace our spirits will deliver, 
And provide a robe and crown! 


“At the smiling of the river, 
Mirror of the Saviour’s face, 
Saints, whom death will never sever, 
Lift their songs of saving grace! 


“Yes, we will gather at the river, 
The beautiful, beautiful giver, 

Gather, with the saints, at the river 
That flows by the throne of God. 


“Soon we'll reach the silver river, 
Soon our pilgrimage will cease, 

Soon our happy hearts will quiver 
With the melody of peace!” 


I knew the singing came from the vicinity 
of the river, and I guessed rightly that the 
Baptists, those pioneer religionists, were per- 
forming the rites of baptism upon its banks. 
It was Sunday morning. Thus I found my 
way to the water, and to the boat in waiting. 

An hour later Mouse welcomed the sight of 
home with a joyful whinny. Gruff the house- 
dog, came down to the gate to escort us up 
the drive. He cocked one eye at me saga- 


‘ciously, well knowing, I think, by experience, 


the externals of a rough time. 


You ask for a song from the chords of the spirit, 
But deem not achord may be broken in twain. 
Or storm-wind may sweep through the soul’s 
. inner chamber, [strain. 
And draw from her harp-strings a sorrowful 


oO, what shall we sing of when tracing the 


shadows 
That glide through the arches of memory’s 
dim hall? (broken, 


The many lone shrines, now deserted and 
The years of vain worship too sadly recall. 
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Shall we sing of the glories Hope saw in her 


visions? 

"Tis like singing of friends who have been 

, buried long; [growing, 

A grave where the grass and wild flowers are 
Will rise in the memory and stifle the song. 


Or sing of the future? ’tis like building a palace 
Out of the golden-fringed cloudlets that lay 

Over the sunset, just now, in their splendor, . 
And now all their glezies have vanished 


away. 


THE rain was beating against my window, 
and I was in a semi-drowsy state of mind, 
when I thought I heard a low moan in the 
street, directly under me. At first I was dis- 
posed to drop off again into a lazy mvod, in 
which I could picture something more agree- 
able than storm and violence. But I was 
brought up to an extraordinary point of- 
wakefulness by a second moan, which in- 
creased into a low cry of distress. I waited 
no longer, but threw up the window and 
looked down into the street. , 

“Ts that you, up there?” shouted a lodger, 
who hired the room under mine. 

“It’s I, sure enough!” I returned, while 
the storm beat vengefully down my throat. 
“T thought I heard something im the street, 
and I presume that by your head being out 
at this moment, you heard it as well as 
myself.” 

“That I did!” shouted the lodger; “and 
it’s a kind of sound I don’t fancy. Let's go 
down and see what's up.” 

“Just what I was going to propose, my- 
self,” I returned; and with these words I 
closed my window, and seizing my overcoat 
and hat, I opened the door. But no—I had 
better take with me-a provision against 
emergency; sol stepped up to my bed, and 
took from under the pillow a small revolver, 
_and this time left the room and descended 
the stairs. I found my neighbor waiting for 
me at the door of his chamber, and we went 
down the hall stairs to the front door. This 
we were about opening, when there was a 
Joud ring of the door-bell. 

“Who's there?” cried a voice from the 
top of the stairs. 

We did not answer but opened the door, 
and were greeted by a strange sight, which, 
as revealed by the flickering gas-light of the 
hall, was effective in the extreme. It was a 
tall and elegant lady, dressed entirely in black, 
drenched with rain, and as pale as death. 

“It’s Longwood and I!” cried my neighbor; 
“we rang the bell by mistake.” 

With this exceeding stretch of truth, he 
pushed me onto the step, and followed, closing 
the door. 

“ Now, my good woman,” said he, “ I am not 
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unused to this kind of surprise, and know 
something of what you rang the bell for. It 
seems uncivil to shut you out in the rain, 
but you will understand it shortly. You rang 
for help—” 

“O gentlemen! do not let us lose time 
here! My daughter is being carried away, 
and I want your aid to recoyer her!” 

I now saw the wisdom of my neighbor's 
action in shutting the door. Had the lady in 
black been ushered into the entry, mine host 
and hostess and: the list of boarders, from 
Mary Mellon to Charles Softheart, would 
have been down in the tick of an old fashion- 
ed clock, and delayed the poor woman a good 
half hour in wondering questions and wild 
suggestions. So my friend was right. 

“Come to my friend Brown's, and tell us 
the whole story, and then we can leave you 
there and go ahead,” said Jacobs—my neigh- 
bor—* It’s right on the way.” 

The woman only said: 

“T will rest there, as I cannot go as fast as 
you,” and then broke down and sobbed con- 
vulsively. Brown’s was the apothecary 
shop on the first corner, and having reached 
that, we quickly learned that three ruffians 
had darted from an alley-way upon them, and 
had seized her daughter and made off with 
her, striking down the mother for appealing 
to them for mercy. 

Such things were not strange in this great 
city, and we did not stop to wonder at the 
story; but having got from the exhausted 
narrator the direction the villains took, as 
near as she could give it, we sprang out into 
the storm and pushed our way along the 
street. 

My neighbor Jacobs was a born detective, 
and I think had dabbled some in it for pas- 
time. He went straight on till we came to 4 
turn which brought us facing a sort of trian- 
gular building, which the street in its rear 
direction left at the right. To the left of this 
narrow building, ran a narrow street encased 
by very high and massive buildings. 

“We'll go down here,” said he. Now I 
should never have noticed any difference be- 
tween this street and any other, but might 
have kept on till I should have come to an 
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old building, narrow lane or something of the 
kind. 

“Ten to one, they carried her down there,” 
he said. “Phew! how the rain falls!” 

“ What makes you think so?” I inquired. 

“ Dark street and no dwelling-houses. Nor 
are there stores that policemen trouble them- 
selves much to watch. Just the street to be 
clear of everybody.” 

“T'm with you then.” And with these words 
I followed him, as he made toward the head 
of this narrow street. 

As we entered it, we’ thought we heard a 
faint cry, from a long distance down. We 
were stretching our ears to catch another if it 
should reach us through the storm, when a 
little ragged fellow ran like a sprite up to us, 
and exclaimed : 

“Misters! they’ve got a girl down there, 
and I guess she aint a-goin’ to her own 
house !” 

“What makes you think so, my boy?” 
hurriedly asked Jacobs. 

“*Cause they swear at her like blazes, and 
she tries to holler,an’ can’t. I hid, I did, and 
know just where they went with ’er.” 

The little fellow’s voice sounded honest 
enough, so Jacobs threw a couple of coppers 
into his hand, and told him to lead the way. 

The boy started off at a rapid pace, which 
required all our efforts to keep up with. The 
rain was now falling in perfect torrents. It 
was a night for violence, and I shuddered as I 
thought that possibly we might be unsuccess- 
fulin our efforts to deliver the young lady 
from the hands of scoundrels, who would con- 
sign her toa fate far worse than death. I was 
wondering what the morning papers would 
say of the whole affair, when our guide shot 
into an alley-way, at our right, and was out of 
our sight in an instant. 

“A regular imp,” said Jacobs. 

“Deserted or betrayed us,” I suggested. _ 

“Neither. I know their ways. Wait and 
see.” 

We did wait and see, but only for a moment. 
The urchin reappeared, and talking fast, and 
in a low voice, said: 

_“Say, misters, they’ve gone up there, an’ 
down the other way, and if ye go down to the 
next alley, an’ get up on the sly to the rickety 
old house to t’otherend on it, ye’ll see what 
ye’re after.” 
Jacobs stayed not to say a word, but 


clapping some more coppers into the boy’s 


palm proceeded to follow the youngster’s di- 
rections to the letter. I might have stopped 
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to doubt the integrity of the boy, thinking 
myself sagacious in so doing, but Jacobs was 
more experienced, and knew well what he 
was about. 

The lad did not accompany us further, no 
doubt reflecting that he had neither strong 
arm nor pistol to aid with, and, therefore, 
could afford to keep out of the reach of recog- 
nition, he, no doubt, being well known in 
that quarter. 

We pushed our way against the gale to the 
alley the boy had mentioned, and turned up 
this into intense darkness. We were groping 
our way along, when we saw the reflection of 
a bright flash, and then a report. The im- 
pression with me at first was, that we had 
been betrayed by the imp of a guide, and 
were about being rewarded for our stupidity 
in trusting him on so short an acquaintance, 
But I was soon undeceived, for, following the 
report, came through the noise of wind and 
rain a loud cry of pain, and then a fierce oath. 
The voice that uttered the oath was different 
from the one that uttered the cry. 

“Take that for your meddling!” exclaimed 
the voice of the swearer. “You may feel 
cursed lucky if I haven't finished ye! Let a 
gentleman be with his game, next time, my 
honey.” 

It was evident that we were about entering 
on the active scenes of our drama, and that 
powder and ball might be summoned to act 
out a portion. a 

“Ts your barker in order?” inquired Jacobs, 
in a low voice. 

“Capped and dry,” said I, in return. 

“Then keep it ready for use; for I know 
that voice. The fellow that fired the shot isa 
strong one, and about the quickest hand in the 
city. But have no fear, for we are equal to 
them.” 

I responded rather stiffly that I was not 
afraid, and we had recommenced our steps 
up the alley, when a low moan was heard 
ahead. It was that of a woman, and we had 
no doubt who it was. 

“The devil take ye!” cried a voice that we 
had not yet heard. “ You've given us enough 
trouble! Now behave, or I'll— Does ye 
feel that, miss ?” 

“0, don’t kill me, sir!” responded a sweet, 
female voice. “Let me return to my mother, 
and Heaven will bless you for your kindness !” 

“ Preaching, ay?” broke in the voice of the 
ruffian that fired the pistol. “Well, my gay 
ene, jest go up an’ tell yer mother to come 
downrt and visit us, and perhaps we'll let ye go 
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an’ blow on us—perhaps we'll do that thing, 
*cause we're jest a little green here, jest a 
bit!” 

This sally was greeted by a hoarse laugh, 
and the deep groan of anguish that followed 
showed how hopeless was the cause-of their 
victim. 

“Now, Longwood, you understand how 
these things must be done, Don’t be in a 
hurry, and don’t fire a shot too many. I 
think we've got to kill one of those men. An 
hour hence we can tell better whether one of 
them or more, or whether one of us or both, 
will be food for rats.” 

Jacobs had a professional way of speaking 
which turned my blood a little cold, and 
made me feel for a time just as if I had rather 
the little boy had not helped us to the track 
of the villains; but this did not last long, for 
aloud oath from one of the scamps, and a 
piteous cry from their victim, re-aroused what 
manhood I had within me. 

“Now for it!” exclaimed Jacobs, between 
his teeth. And he moved rapidly up in the 
darkness, while I, with a violent reaction 
within me, felt like covering the space with a 
bound, and discharging my revolver without 
asking or giving mercy. 

We were soon at the door of an old, broken- 
down hovel. The noise of the storm fortu- 
nately drowned that of our footsteps, and we 

reached the door without giving alarm. 

As we stood there considering the best 
‘means of gaining an entrance, the ruffians 
‘got into an altercation; and the object of 
their heated discussion I think best not to 
record. The impatient Jacobs did not stop 
to try the door, but gave it a kick that burst 
the rickety thing from its hinges. I rushed 
in after him, and found myself in an old 
room, lit by a tallow candle, that flickered as 
if in perfect frenzy at the wind that beat in 
“through the cracks, and from under the rotten 
floor. 

Off in the opposite eorner was crouched in 
mortal terror a beautiful girl, her hair dis- 

hevelled, and her upturned eyes bathed in 
tears. In.her despair, I could see that she 
was mutely appealing to Heaven, while the 
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fiends before her were engaged in their dia- 
bolical confab regarding the lovely victim. 

Jacobs had drawn his revolver, and bidding 
me see to the man who was nearest the girl, 
he. presented his pistol to him nearest the 
door, whose size showed him to be the one 
spoken of by my companion. The fellow 
lifted his hand as I passed, and I saw some- 
thing gleam in it. 1 saw no more, but dashed 
upon my man as a pistol flashed in the hand 
of Jacobs. I heard a cry of pain, a fearful 
imprecation, and a body tumbled against me, 
I heeded nothing, but, springing forward, 
closed with the ruffian apportioned to me. 
He showed fight, but I was too quick for him, 
and, dealing him a blow with the butt of my 
revolver, sent him reeling against the wall. 
In another moment I had him against the 
window, and my pistol presented to his head. 
As I pressed him backward, however, the 
time-eaten woodwork gave way, and we both 
fell into the yard, amid the shattering of 
glass, and curses of my opponent. The fellow 
did not wait to fight it out longer, but tearing 
himself away, he leaped to his feet, and, no 
doubt thinking me a watchman, made off in 
the rain and darkness with all speed. 

I hastened in to the aid of Jacobs; but he 
had taken good care of himself. I found the 
light blown out by the entrance of the wind 
through the shattered window, and Jacobs 
was ordering the third ruffian to follow him. 
It seemed he had shot the big fellow dead, 
and the other—there were three—being the 
one wounded in the squabble that occurred 
while we were in the alley, was conquered 
without difficulty. 

I can make the rest of my story short. The 
girl so providentially rescued from a fate 
worse than death, was eonducted by us to 
the apothecary’s, and the meeting between 
mother and daughter, so ruthlessly sundered, 
and so unexpectedly restored to each other's 
arms, I shall not attempt to describe. I leave 
it to the imagination of the reader. 

As for ourselves, we had to repeat our story 
at the table so many times, that I write it 
here simply to tell the reader what the board 
ers have heard over and over again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


As might be expected, all the school was in 
a fever of excitement concerning the trial, 
and there was much running to and fro from 
the school-room to the library, on the part of 
the ambitious young lawyers, who were al- 
lowed to consult the best legal authorities, 
stored upon the dustiest shelf, which, by the 
way, was seldom disturbed from its profound 
quiet. 

There was plenty of fun and frolic cropping 
out from outside gravity, and many sly sug- 


gestions concérning a wig for Dr. Polisher.. 


and refreshments for the jury, and rods of 
office for the sheriffs. But, though I conceal- 
ed a gladsome consciousness of coming resti- 
tution under my quiet demeanor, I could not 
help thinking how sad it was that my school- 
mates should not all of them have a sorrowful 
anxiety as to the result. I wondered how 
they could help seeing: that if this mock trial, 
which was giving them so much entertain- 
ment, proved me guilty of the theft of the 
boat, there must follow another trial whose 
result could scarcely be a jest. 


Reg Motley did not forget that part of it, I. 
am sure; and he gave me, now and then, a 


look of vindictive anger. I could not help 
wondering that it had not come out before, if 
he had.mentioned the trial at home, until I 
heard him telling one of the boys that his 
father had gone away, but was expected 
home in the noon train, 

Well, the afternoon came. The school-. 
room had been arranged so as to resemble a 
court-room, and there was a box for the 
criminal, all sombre with its black drapery, 
and another for the jury, and a bench aid 
table for the judge and clerk, the very height 
of awful dignity, we thought, when Made- 
moiselle Dupre spread it with green baize, 
and brought out the great inkstand, and 
scattered great red seals and ominously long 
papers over it. 

Dr. Polisher, as I have said betore, was to 
be judge, and Walter Brown clerk, and tall, 
stout Joe Danforth was the sherigp,pnd we 
were informed that, besides Madémoiselle 
and Mr, Dayle, there were to be boys enough 
chosen from the school to complete the jury. 
A few people from the village, hearing of the ~ 
affair, dropped in to see it through, and for a 
moment I began to feel as though I were 
really the criminal, especially when the affair 
opened precisely like a legitimate court, and . 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1867, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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I am not sure, when I was marched down 
the aisle with the smart-looking sheriff, armed 
to the teeth, as he afterward expressed it, 
guarding me, but I felt a little tremor, espec- 
ially as the key clicked in the padlock which 
secured the door, extemporized from a cham- 
ber shutter. But [ caught a roguish. glance 
from under Frank Joy’s brown eyelashes, and 
was reassured. 

The examination of the witnesses was 
necessarily brief, but was conducted in genu- 
ine court fashion. Two sailors from the 
Nautilus were brought forward at first, prov- 
ing the identity of the Flirt with the missing 
boat of the yacht, beyond a question. How 
Reg Motley bridled up and looked over tri- 
umphantly toward the poor prisoner, as the 
two embarrassed tars sidled away from the 
witness stand ! 

Then half a dozen schoolboys followed, 
testifying that I had told them of my new 
boat, and declared it to be mine, though when 
they questioned me as to how or where I had 
obtained it, I had shown a strong desire to 
avoid their curiosity, and had given vague 
and evasive answers. Reg Motley had the 
bad taste to endeavor to volunteer insinua- 
tions against my character and station, which 
the judge, however, promptly reproved. 

Frank Joy shot an indignant glance toward 
him, and called two or three of our best boys 
to give their opinion of the integrity of my 
conduct while in the school. The opposing 
lawyer, however, in cross-questioning, took 
opportunity to call the attention of the jury 
to the fact, that, while the last witnesses had 
been giving their opinion, simply, concerning 
my character, it had been incontrovertibly 
established that I was in possession of the 
missing boat. 

Frank Joy called back Reg Motley to the 
stand to explain the circumstances of the 
boat’s being out of the care of the Nautilus. 
It was pretty rough for Reg to go over that 
perilous affair and narrow escape of his, with 
my eye him. He flushed hotly, and 
more thé, ce hemmed down a rising em- 
barrassment; but he got through without 
mentioning that Joe Stephens had any com- 
panion. Frank’s eye and mine met more 
than once, and our lips curled with the same 
disdain of such mean ingratitude and stub- 
born spite. Frank looked at his watch, stated 
that he had hoped for an important witness, 
but feared that some serious delay had oc- 
curred. Would the judge wait, or must the 
trial go on? 


The judge glanced at the lowering sun, 
and declared that matters must proceed. 
Frank bowed, and though I did not know 
exactly how he intended to manage matters, 
I felt assured they would come out right. 
Then William Weston began his plea. He 
did his best, and I am certain it was a very 
able effort for a lad of his years; for I saw 
Dr. Polisher’s eyes twinkle, in a way they 
always did when one of his scholars showed 
especial signs of genius or industry. But it 
made me wince a little, for all my conscious- 
ness of innocence. I am positive he allowed 
Reg Motley to prejudice him, for he dwelt a 
long while upon the contagion one dishonest 
member could spread in a school of worthy 
boys, and insisted that the punishment for 
such a daring and unblushing wrong should 
not be light nor pitiful. 

He made his bow after a brilliant and 
highly-wrought flight, and Frank Joy stepped 
forward. Dear, noble, honorable Frank! I 
knew by that kindling glow spreading over 
his face, that he was fired with warm indig- 
nation and zealous friendship. I cannot tell 
you what he said; there was a soft haze of 
tears in my eyes, and a ringing in my ears 
which kept me from understanding what I 
heard; but I know that he was chivalrous 
and eloquent in my behalf, and scathing and 
pitiless in his rebuke of my persecutors, 
Nevertheless, there was the poor show of 
evidence, and when the jury returned and 
the question was asked, “Do you find the 
prisoner at the bar guilty or not guilty?” 
both Frank and myself knew what the 
answer would be. You might have heard 
a pin drop, when it was spoken: 

* Guilty, your honor.” 

And then the sentence came, “ Expulsion 
from school !” 

I bit my lips, and though I knew it was a 
farce soon to be ended, I could not help a 
bitter sense of injustice. 

Just at that moment there was something 
of a bustle outside the door. Frank Joy had 
been nervously fingering at his watch. He 
darted to the door and flung it open, and 
came back with a face—well, it was one 
sparkle of satisfaction. 

“T beg the leniency of the honorable court. 
Here is the testimony I so earnestly desired 
to offer. Shall we hear it now, or order a 
new trial ?” 

“We will hear it now,” said Dr. Polisher, 
rising and bowing obsequiously. 

How everybody stared to see Mr. Motley 
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advance to the platform. Reg most of all. 
As for me, my heart gave a joyful leap. At 
last my restitution was coming. 

Frank was all composure and suavity. 

“If the gentleman will wait a moment, we 
will hear the other witness first.” 

And befure any one could object, Joe 
Stephens was at the stand telling over the 
rescue of Mrs. Motley and her son. 

Frank managed him dexterously, so that 
the lady’s disdainful manner was not referred 
to, and in a trice Joe was in his seat and Mr. 
Motley came forward. 

Amidst the buzz of astonishment with 
which the school heard of my share in Reg 
Motley’s rescue, you could hardly hear 
Frank’s first words; but in a second or two 
it settled down again to silence. ° 

“The gentleman will undoubtedly be sur- 
prised to hear that Master Maurice Stone has 
been accused, and tried, and found guilty of 
stealing the boat in which Mrs. Motley and 
her son were capsized. That he has just 
heard the sentence of expulsion from the 
academy because the boat, now named the 
Flirt, has been found in his possession.” 

“ Stealing, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Motley, 
indignantly. “Who could have been so 
absurd? Why, I gave him the boat myself!” 

Frank Joy, quite unmindful of the dignity 
of his adopted profession, burst into a long, 
loud laugh. Well, really, it was ludicrous! 
If I could only paint for you the changing 
expressions in the faces there before us, from 
the judge and jury to the attentive lookers- 
on! 

I was not able to tell how Reg received this 
explanation; for when I turned to look for 
him, he had left the room. 

And so the jury reversed their decision, 
and I came forth the undoubted master of 
the Flirt, and with something beyond that 
gained. I saw, as my schoolfellows crowded 
around me in congratulation, that Reg Mot- 
ley’s power had received a great shock, and 
that henceforward his open animosity could 
not injure me at the academy. They knew 
me now for a fellow who could keep quiet, 
and I think nothing I had done could have 
taken such hold upon their respect, as the 
fact that I had been silent under Reg’s perse- 
cution, nor brought forward my claim in the 
much talked of rescue of Mrs. Motley and 
her son. 

I was surrounded by a circle of them, all 
talking at once, in eager, excited tones, when 
Mr. Motley, accompanied by Dr. Polisher, 
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came toward me, and my schoolmates re- 
spectfully made way and hushed their noisy 
conversation, to watch what the great man 
of the place would say to me. 

“This is the lad, sir,” said our principal, 
“Master Maurice Stone. Mr. Motley wishes 
to speak with you.” 

I bowed, while I glanced at the gentleman’s 
face, and then could not helpsmiling. It was 
a pleasant face, not at all like Reg’s or Mrs. 
Motley’s, in their haughty superciliousness. 

“Well, my lad, I am sorry to hear that my 
poor reward for your gallantry has made you 
all this trouble; but I trust it is all right now. 
It something to have such a triamphant 
vindication, I suppose ?” 

“Yes sir,’ answered I, eagerly, “it is a 
great deal. I do not mind the vexation of it 
in the least now.” 

“T am rather ashamed of my son,” contin- 
ued Mr. Motley. “He ought to have known 
that a boy who could risk his own life so fear- 
lessly to save others, would be above stealing. 
I am sorry that Reginald was not among your 
zealous defenders; but, I presume, he did 
not stop to think, and I don’t believe he 
really understands that it was you who saved 
him. I hope you will enjoy the boat.” : 

“O sir,so much! I want to thank you for 
it, and tell you how much it is to me!” 

The gentleman patted me on the chacliet 
in the most kindly manner. 

“Yes, yes, I understand. You can handle 
her bravely, no doubt. I must try to look 
after you a little. I hope you and Reg will 
be good friends in future, and you must pay 
us a visit on some of the holidays.” 

And then he and Dr. Polisher went off into 


_ the library, and, after a few minutes’ talk with 


Frank Joy, I left the academy and started on 
my way home. 

At the turn of the street I met Reg. He 
was walking very fast, his head bent down, 
and his eyes on the ground, and almost 
stumbled over me before he perceived that 
any one was coming. When he recognized 
me, he flushed to his very forehead, and 
turned away with an angry jerk. But my 
heart was so full of satisfaction, I could not 
feel any ill-will toward him, and I held out 
my hand, and said: 

“I hope you will be willing to be friends 
with me now, Reg, since you are sure that T 
am not the mean thief you supposed.” 

“No, I shall not be friends with you,” 
answered Reg, with angry violence. “I do 
not like you. I shall never like you. You 


have no right to expect me to associate with 


“But why, Reg?” persisted I. “What 
have I done that is wrong? I wont be un- 
generous enough to urge that I saved you 
from drowning; but is there any other reason 
why I am not as good as you, except that 
your father is rich, and my mother is a poor 
woman ?” 

. “I should think that was enough!” an- 
swered Reg, holding his hands behind him, as 
though he expected I intended to seize them. 

“But,” expostulated I, speaking in as 
pleasant a tone as I could, “a very little thing 
may change that. An accident may make 
you poor, and some sudden discovery give me 
wealth. This, you know, is a republican 
government.” 

“JT don’t know, and I don’t care!” exclaim- 
ed the perverse boy. “I am sure of one 
thing, you’re a low, mean fellow, and I aint a 
going to be friends with you. 1 always hated 
you, and I always shall, and you needn’t 
think you are going to set yourself up as 
something great for the boys there at the 
academy. I tell you you've got to clear out.” 
. And having delivered himself of this unkind 
speech in a series of short, quick jerks, he 
turned and walked off. 

“TI shall try not to hate you, Reg,” returned 
I, sorrowfully ; for somehow it had seemed to 
me, if only Reg Motley would forego his ani- 
mosity, all things would follow auspiciously. 

I took possession of the Flirt, and rowed 
her to her former mooring-place, and then 
went home. 

As I approached the door I heard voices, 
and, glancing through the window, I saw 


that my mother had company. Mr. Stark- | 


weather was there. Now I always dreaded 
Mr. Starkweather’s visits. First because I 
was always sent out of hearing; but, most of 
all, because he always left my mother in such 
dejected spirits, that it would take full a week 
for her to recover her own gentle calmness. 

I tapped on the window, and said, hastily : 

“Mother, may I go and take a sail in the 
Flirt, if you’ve no work for me 2” 

She seemed relieved at the idea, and, as 
as she came to the window, I saw a scarlet 
flush of excitement on her cheek, and the 
trace of tears on her eyelids. 

“Yes, my son, you may go. Come and get 
some luncheon first, and take a_ thicker 
jacket. Mr. Starkweather is here.” 

“As if I hadn’t discovered that! I could 
tell it-by your face, if in no other way, the 
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troublesome old fellow! I wish he would 
stay away » thought I. 

But of course I made a respectful bow 
when I entered the room where the visitor 
sat. 

“He is getting to be a fine lad, madam,” 
said Mr. Starkweather, looking me over from 
head to foot. “If it wasn't for his education, 
he could make himself very useful to you.” 

“He does that now, sir. And, indeed, he 
would much prefer working for me now, 
rather than taking my earnings; but you 
agreed with me in deciding that he must 
have the education, at all hazards,” said m 
mother, in an appealing voice. ‘i 

“Certainly, certainly!” replied Mr. Stark- 
weather ; and then he added, turning to me, in 
an authoritative manner I was rather inclined 
to resent, “I trust, young lad, you improve in 
every possible way these advantages your 
mother obtains for you at so much sacrifice.” 

“JI do my best, sir,” answered I, and made 
my escape as soon as possible; for there was 
a fond, tender smile on rflother’s face, which 
made me suspect she was going to make one 
of her dear, flattering speeches, and 1 did not 
want to hear it with those cold, bright eyes 
of Mr. Starkweather’s on my face. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I HAD changed the jacket I wore to school 

for a coarser one, which had patehes on the 
elbows, although it was neat and clean, as 
everything over which my mother had super- 
intendence must be, and I took a pair of over- 
alls under my arm, to put on when I got into 
the boat. I knew very well there was the 
best of reasons for me to take care of my 
clothes. I had no better garments than those 
T.wore to the academy, and if I did not keep 
them nicely, 1 must goshabby. I had already 
magnificent plans in my head for earning 
with my boat enough to replenish them, 
without calling upon my generous, sclf-sacri- 
ficing mother, who turned and darned for 
herself to save money enough to keep me 
tidy. 
I took a fishing-pole and some bait. At 
least I would earn our breakfast, I said; and 
if anything turned up whereby I could obtain 
an honest penny, why, I would have an alert 
eye for the opportunity. 

So, whistling merrily, I shoved off from the 
shore. I was very happy that afternoon; not | 
even the remembrance of Reg Motley’s per- 
sistent enmity haunted me. I was all right 
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at the academy, and the Flirt Was indisput- 
ably my boat. When the summer visitors 
and my vacation came,I meant she should 
earn a little fortune for me; for a good boat 
was always in demand. It seemed to me my 
star was rising, and I*could not help exulting 
in the thought. I was so busy whistling and 
tending to my course, that I did not notice 
the shore while I scudded along, until I heard 
a wild, sobbing outcry, when I turned my 
head, and looked around eagerly for the 
cause. There wassa group of some half a 
dozen people on the shore, just below a hand- 
some mansion, and their wild gesticulation 
and frantic running to and fro, showed me 
that something unusual had happened. I 
thought a tall lady who stood at the very 
verge of the water, with outstretched arms, 
beckoned to me, and so I promptly turned my 
boat near enough to find out what was 
wanted. 

“ O,” she cried, “for the love of mercy fly 
to rescue my child!” 

“Where is she? in the water?” asked I, 
looking all around. 

She pointed out toward the channel, where 
I saw a boat with sail set speeding along. 

“There, there! O, can you overtake them ? 
There is not a moment to be lust. We have 
sent for boats, but it will be too late.” 

“I don't understand you, madam. What 
is the danger?” asked I, pitying her agonized 
distress. 

“ My little girl was playing down here, and 
her uncle, an insane man, escaped from his 
chamber, seized her, leaped into the boat 
moored here, and pushed off before we could 
help it. He shouted back, he was going to 
sail straight to the bottomless sea. O, he is 
so wild and frantic, he will upset the boat, or 
sail out into the ocean! If some one could 
overtake them !” 

I understood as much of the case now as I 
needed. Instantaneously there flashed into 
my mind a picture of the dear little girl with 
her white face and frightened eyes, crouching 
in the flying boat, with the madman at the 
helm. 

I turned the Flirt around quickly, rejoicing 
in the thought of her speed, and glanced 
along the group to see if there was any one 
likely to be of service; but they were all 
females, and in the most pitiable consterna- 
tion. Looking over again at the boat, I saw 
that what was to be done must be done 
quickly. 

_ “I will do the best I can!” shouted I, as 1 


let the Flirt swing around to her course. 

I set the sail, and watched the breeze fill it 
out to its utmost extent, with a faint hope of 
overtaking the runaway, though what I was 
going to do, an unarmed boy: against a raving 
maniac, was rather doubtful. However, I did 
not stop to think of that. For the present 
my only business was to overtake the other 
boat, which was nothing more than a com- 
mon sail-boat, I saw, as the space between us 
diminished, and hardly as trim and light as 
the Flirt. 

For a little while the object of my pursuit 
kept on a straight course; but, after a while, 
I could see that the vigilance of the maniac 
was relaxed, or else some wild, rambling mood 
had diverted his purpose. The bow was 
headed off toward the land, and the little 
craft came around with such a lurch, I 


.trembled, expecting to see it overturned. 


And then, in a moment after, around she 
came again. 

I did not mean to lose the advantage this 
movement gave me, but kept straight on, and 
got upon the outside track, and soon I was 
near enough to hear the wild outcries and 
jubilant shoutings of the crazy man. 

He rose up presently with a queer sort of 
howl, and looked over to me, and, seeing I 
was alone and apparently peaceable, he pulled 
off a sort of worsted smoking-cap from his 
head, and made me a flourishing bow. 

“Ahoy—ahoy there! What ship is that? 
and where bound?” called he, with a grave 
assumption of dignity that would have made 
me laugh, if I had not been touched to pity 
by a sweet face framed in gold-brown curls 
beyond him. Poor little girl! she was well 
aware of her deadly peril, I could see, by the 
pallor of her face, and the terrified beseech- 
ing of her eyes. It occurred to me that I 
might give her a gleam of hope, and I rose, 
and answered, cheerfully: 

“The Relief, bound to succor the distressed. 
Who may you be?” 

“I’m the Spitfire, bound for the bottomless 
pit, or the isles of the blest, whichever I hap- 
pen to reach first. Ha, ha! Where is old 
Nep? His winds are shamefully lazy. We 
creep like a snail.” 

“You have too heavy a freight,” answered 
I, as the Flirt came up alongside. 

“Yes, the princess has caskets of jewels 
and gold. I shall throw them overboard, if 
the storm comes; but the royal family will 
expect me to bring them. Ho, ho, this is 
freedom! Blow, winds—howl, winds—sweep 
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on, ye waves! Weare coming. In a minute 
you will see old Nep with his dolphins, coming 
to meet us. Smile, little princess, smile!” 

“O, Uncle Will, turn the boat around! 
Let us go to the shore!” pleaded the dear, 
frightened little girl. 

He laughed scornfully. 

“What, the shore? the tame, cruel, prison 
shore? Nonsense, princess, you have a 
cracked brain! We will sail over the briny 
deep, far, far away. ‘O,a life on the ocean 
wave, a home on the rolling deep!’ We will 
hurry out where there is nothing but beauti- 
ful blue water and sky, and then the sea 
nymphs will come and minister unto us. ‘A 
life on the ocean wave! Sing, princess!” 

And he began to sing, and, letting go the 
tiller, he waved his long arms to and fro, ac- 
companying the song with a sort of dancing 
motion of the body, his eyes glittering so 
strangely that even I shrank back, while the 
poor little girl covered her face with her 
hands, and crouched down upon the floor of 
the boat, which fell off, of course, and the sail 
began to flap, losing the wind. 

I was conjuring up a dozen plans, but could 
hardly settle upon any. At all events it was 
some advantage to delay him, so that the 
expected boats might come up with us. 

“Lower your sail,” said I, speaking. as 
calmly as I could, “or you will be overboard! 
Neptune don’t like lubberly sailors, and if he 
catches your boat in that plight, he’ll turn 
around in disgust.” 

“Down with it then! Hurrah, down with 
the traitor!” shouted he, as he hauled down the 
sail so violently that I was cheated out of my 
intended manceuvre; for I had cautiously 
edged alongside, and meant to snatch the girl 
into my boat and push away, before he could 
help himself. But the boat rocked so with 
his movements, that I could not execute my 


. “Let me help you,” said I, presently, in 
the most insinuating tone, as I pushed again 
alongside, and reached my hand toward the 
gunwale. 

The change that came over him was in- 
‘stantaneous and frightful. A flaming red 
burnt in two broad spots on his cheeks, while 
around his mouth was a ghastly circle of 
white, and his eyes seemed to glow like coals 
of fire. 

“Away! avast!” he snarled rather than 
spoke; “you are a traitor! You come toe 
steal the princess and her treasure! I will 
transfix you with a thunderbolt!” 


And, seizing the oar lying in the boat, he 
began brandishing it furiously, compelling me 
to push the Flirt off to a respectful distance, 

“No, no,” said I, as soothingly as possible, 
“TIT am not a traitor. I am your friend. [ 
am a convoy sent to agsist you in taking the 

_ princess safely to Neptune. You will never 
get on while you are so heavily loaded. Fling 
over your oars!” 

He laughed loudly and contemptuously in 
such a terrible tone that the very blood seemed 
to chill in my veins. 

“ What a wise fool! I don’t fling away my 
trusty weapons. Here's a useless encumbrance 
gone.” And stooping suddenly he seized the 
sail, boom and all, and flung it over into the 
water. 

I was not sorry to see it. He was cut off 
now from escape from pursuit except as the 
waves bore him, but I did not like the gather- 
ing lurid light in his eyes, nor the increasing 
restlessness of his movements. It was quite 
evident a terrible fit of frenzy was coming on, 
and no one could tell what he. might take it 
into his wild brain to do. 

The poor little girl sat watching him like a 
feeble fluttering bird in the evil snare of a 
serpent, her face deadly white with terror. 

As for me, I could hardly think what I 
ought to do; for a moment all my faculties 
were paralyzed. And indeed it was enough 
to take away the wits of a cooler head than 
mine, to see how this wild creature behaved. 
He shouted! he screamed! he flung his arms 
to and fro in frantic gesticulation. He danced 
up and down until it seemed as if the boat 
must go over, and then he began to yell, and 
vociferate the most furious anathemas against 
me and to brandish the oars threateningly. 

The poor little captive had reached the ut- 
most limit of enduranee. She stretched her 
arms out to me, and exclaimed piteously : 

“Take me into your boat, O, take me into 
your boat! He will kill me.” 

I made her a warning gesture, but too late 
to help the effect of her words. 

The madman leaped toward her, the flecks 
of foam rising to his livid lips, and seized her 
in his arms. a : 

“Ho, my pretty princess! So you are in 
league with him? But you shall not cheat 
me. I will carry you straight down to 
Neptune!” 

I gave one despairing glance back to land- 
ward, for all this while we had been floating 
steadily out to sea, and fancied I saw a 
schooner aiming straight out for us. I gave 
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one shrill halloo, and searcely knowing what 
I was about, caught up my oar. None too 
soon, for with a cry which haunts ie even 
now, he leaped with the struggling form into 
the water. 

I brought down the oar with a will straight 
upon the arm flung out upon the water. It 
had the hoped-for effect. Yelling with min- 
gled rage and pain, he dropped his hold with 
the other, and struck out for me. The girl 
with a gurgling sob floated off from him, and 
to my unspeakable delight managed to catch 
hold of the boat behind her. 

This gave me heart to prepare for my own 
defence, and I needed all my coolness and 
wit. He was a powerfully framed man, and 
the rage of insanity doubtless Jent him ad- 
ditional strength. I stood up in the boat with 
my oar upraised, watchful and alert, ready to 
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strike him the moment he came again within 
reach, knowing it was my only hope. He 
glared at me a moment, and then slowly sunk. 
I drew one long breath of relief thinking his 
strength had suddenly deserted him, and was 
peering over watching for him to rise again, 
probably unconscious, when I felt a sudden 
movenient of my boat. It flashed upon me 
with terrible significance what it meant. He 
had been trying a diver’s trick—was there 
ever the equal of such subtle cunning? and 
had come up under my boat, a single violent 
pull on one side, and over it went, and with 
the oar still grasped in my hand, I was also 
floundering in the water, hearing his triumph- 
ant voice shout jeeringly: 

“Aha! my young Ajax, now the odds are 
even. Come on, then, to mortal combat, and 
Neptune shall crown the victor!” 


“Doo.iTTLE,” said the frog. 
“ Here I am,” answered the boy. “But why 
do you call my name ?” 

“Doolittle Paul,” quoth froggy. 

“Well, you are right—couldn’t you put in 
the initial ?” 

“ Doolittle Paul R.,” came from the water 
this time. 

“Correct again. Heighho! I think I'll sit 
down here upon the bank. The breeze off 
the pond feels quite refreshing this sultry 
summer day. O, there you are, old fellow,” 
continued Paul, spying the sociable amphibium 
squatting on a black root that was crumbling 
to decay at the water’s edge. “Your voice 
sounded familiar, but I couldn’t locate you. 
If I am not mistaken, you are a leader of 
concerts in these parts?” 

“Don’t mention it,” returned the frog, 
raising himself and ejecting a quantity of 
green saliva against the bank below Paul's. 
feet. “What is past, is past; such reminders 
are not always weleome. To tell the whole 
truth, a parcel of young chits who have not 
outgrown the tadpole state so far but that 
they miss their tails still, have the conceit to 
say they sing C sharp better than I. Let 
them go on making themselves ridiculous, if 
they want to. Ihave found another sphere 
for the exercise of my talent, and am no 
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longer ambitious in the musical line. Only 
that is not the way we paid respect to 
superiors when I was a youth.” 

“You are a rather ancient specimen, eh ?” 
Paul inquired. “Were you in Noah’s ark 
along with Shem, Ham and Japheth and 
their wives, and the beasts, clean and 
unclean ?” 

“Exactly,” replied the frog. “In fact, I can 
look back a clear stretch of fourteen years 
spent in this pond.” 

“Fourteen years,” repeated the boy, musing 
—*“TI wonder where I was then ?” 

“Where, indeed!” said the frog. “ Where 
are the polliwogs in next summer's pool ?” 

Paul had thrown off his sweaty hat and 
also his satchel of books. His school-fellows, 
who commonly came this way from school 
with him, had all gone over the hill after 
blackberries; but to-morrow being Saturday 
and half holiday, Paul chose to delay going 
a-berrying till to-morrow. That explains 
why he was at the pond alone, on the way 
from school. 

The frog eyed Paul closely a while, and he 
eyed the frog. Age seemed to have crowned 
the creature with wisdom; he had a long 
head, at least to look at. He had very long * 
Jegs, when he chose tostretch them, and with 
their help he could swim at a great rate. His 
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back was all over knobs, as if a charge of 


buckshot had lodged half way through the 
skin. Though boasting of being so old, he 
had not got beyond personal vanity, evidently ; 
and every now and then he gave a natty turn 
in the sunshine to show the green shades 
about his shoulders and hips. It was the 
froz who broke the silence: : 
“There was ice on this pond last winter,” 


‘he remarked, profoundly. 


* I guess I know that,” smiled Paul. “ Didn't 
we boys have nice times skating?” 
“ You called it fine sport, did you? Not so 


‘fine for us, let me tell you—who were trying 


“to sleep down there below. Such a creaking 
and clashing as the driving skates made above 
our heads! Did you ever have a person 
“stamping about all night in the chamber over 
yours? Why, it could not have been later 
than mid-winter; when one day we were 
roused to the full expectation that the ice 
was breaking up with a spring freshet.” 

“That couldn’t have been Washington’s 
birthday,” meditated Paul. “The ice at that 
time had got rather tender—at least Jerry 
Bolles’s father and mine were afraid to let us 
try it. It must have been at New Year’s— 
yes, at New Year's, nearly all the boys in 
town were on hand, and right down jolly fun 
we had.” 

“Very well; I will offer no further objec- 
tion,” said the frog; “since to the boys’ com- 
ing here, I suppose I am indebted for my 
advancement.” 

“Please explain,’ requested Paul, all 
attention. 

“ Well, to begin then,” said the frog, “ there 
was a hole in the ice—cut in it, for some 
purpose, I presume.” 

“An air-hole, I’m thinking,” said the boy; 
“we were always very careful to shun them 
on our skates. However, I did not mean to 
interrupt.” 

The frog resumed : 

“T only know that one day I partly woke out 
of sleep and thought I felt a little of the oil of 
spring in my joints. I crawled slowly from 
under a great lily root, and as I put my head 
through the portals of my sub-aqueous palace, 
a bright, cheery sunbeam fell on it. It was 
this heavenly visitor who had caused me to 
lift my eyelids a little, fancying the winter 
was over. But I saw my mistake at a glance. 

All around the aperture through which Mis- 


* tress Sunbeam had made her way, the ice 


was inches thick; while the patch of sky to 
be seen high, high above, appeared palish 
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blue, as if a few scattered snowflakes yet 
lingered in it. 


“ Just then a swift pair of skates—I know 
their sound well now—came gliding directly 
towards the hole, but made a quick curve 
around it and sped away; while off the edge 
of the ice, with the slightest possible click, 
rolled a little, round, yellow coin, which 
dazzled my eyes it glistened so in falling 
through the water. Straight downward it 
dropped, and lay just before me. Since I last 
dined might huve been two months, or it ° 
might have been three or four; feeling now a 
little appetite, I opened my mouth and took 
in the curious yellow thing and swallowed it 
down.” 

“You old vagabond!” burst from the lips of 
his listener, “ that was my gold dollar.” 

“Gold dollar!’ echoed the frog, with a 
chuckle of satisfaction, not taking the trouble 
to mind the epithet which the boy in his in- 
dignant surprise bestowed on him. 

“Yes,” said Paul, still very excitedly. “ The 
dollar my uncle gave me at Christmas, and I 
meant to keep it for a pocket-piece. But I 
somehow lost it that day, I little knew how, 
except that after I missed it, I found there 
was a hole in my pocket. It must have work- 
ed its way out of my calf-skin wallet, which 
was my uncle’s gifta year before, and dropped 
through. Aunt Mary scolds me for always 
carrying nails and such things about in m 
pockets, to wear them out.” ‘ 

“Your money is safely deposited,” returned 
the frog, with a most provoking attempt at 
facetiousness. “As it was not your intention 
to spend it, the difference of a buff wallet ora 
green one, can be nothing to you. Allow me 

“now to finish my story. 

“After my slight repast, I returned to bed 
and enjoyed a quiet nap of two or three 
weeks. When spring finally opened, I woke 
to find myself famous. It was noised abroad 
in every quarter, that I was the richest frog 
in the pond. From that moment I have been 
a rising frog. You see those elders leaning 
over the brink? It was there I was elected 

alderman, by a unanimous suffrage. We had 
occasion to send a fleet up yonder creek 
through the flags; I was acting flag- 


admiral of that fleet. This root is my judge’s 
bench—” 

“Enongh!” cried Paul, interrupting again, 
“T want to hear no more of your boasting. 
I’ve a really good mind to hit you with this,” 
holding a stone in his upraised hand. 

“ Do little, Paul. R. at that business,” com- 
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manded the frog, but he bent his head for an 
instant, as if more than half inclined to beat 
an undignified retreat, out of harm’s way. 
“Well, indeed,” confessed the boy, “I sup- 
pose I have no cause to spite you. The fault 
was my own; I ought to have left my dollar 
at home. If I must lose it, I am not sorry to 
know it has proved a benefit to somebody. 
But I warrant you I shall put no more 
money in a green wallet of your size. Have 
you a word of wisdom more for me, Mr. 
Judge? for I must be going—” he gave the 
stone a backward toss, over his shoulder. 
Paul's speaking so reasonably at last, ap- 
peared to have a wonderful effect on the frog. 


“T declare,” said he, with a sudden and - 


great reduction of his pomposity of manner, 
“I believe that hitherlo my words have 
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savored less of wisdom than folly. This, how- 
ever, ny parting counsel, is—Do you never be 
set up, and make a fool of yourself, on any 
accidental advantage that has fallen to your 
lot. But if you happen to possess more money 
than other frogs—I mean, than other men— 
see to it that you preserve a decent humility 
withal. For myself, [ am seized with a yearn- 
ing to retire to private life.” 

Immediately there was a great splashing 

and disturbance of the smooth water. The 
frog had disappeared, and the rotten root on 
which he had sat so proudly, had broken off 
close to the bank. 
‘ Paul rose up, strapped the satchel of books 
across his shoulder, and resumed his walk 
homeward, looking quite thoughtful for a boy 
of twelve, 


HOW DAFFY DAYTON KEPT HOUSE. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


“Now, Daffy,” said her mother, “ take good 
care of the baby, and don’t set the house on 
fire, and we shall certainly be at home before 
dark.” And she climbed up into the high 
wagon, and Daffy’s father pulled the reins up 
over old Dobbin’s back, and they were all 
ready to start. But then Mr. Dayton hesitated 
a moment. 

“I don’t know, after all,” he said, doubt- 
fully “but I had better take that pocket- 
book with me. If anybody should come 
along—” 

“O nonsense!” said Daffy’s mother. “Who 
should come along that would steal? The 
men in the mill will be at work all day, and 
no stragglers ever come along here. Daffy 
isn’t afraid to have it left in her care, are 
you, Daffy ?” 

And Daffy shook her head decidedly, and 
saw them drive away without feeling a bit 
lonesome or afraid, for she had as brave a 
little heart as ever beat. And then there was 
really nothing to be afraid of, though it was 
rather a lonesome place for a little girl to 
stay alone in all day—a little one story house, 
of from the main road, with a long, grassy 
lane leading up to it, and more than a mile 
from any neighbors; for, as her mother had 
said, no stragglers ever left the highway to 
come up that long lane, and the mill-men, 
who were not usually very nice, had to work 


so hard that they couldn’t go strolling about 
in the day time. And then she had the baby 
and Topsy the cat, for company, besides the 
hens that were making such a cackling out 
in the sunshine with their chicks like little 
woolly balls running about on legs. 

So she sat down tranquilly beside the baby’s 
cradle to rock and sing him to sleep, but, 
though it was just the hour for his forenoon 
nap, he didn’t seem to be at all inclined to 
slumber, though she sang “Bylo baby,” 
“Hush, my dear,” as long and loud as ever 
she could, in her shrill little voice, he still 
kept persistently awake, kicking and crow- 
ing, and striking out with his little fat fists at 
the flies. 

So Daffy had to-take him up and walk 
up and down the room with him, and in that 
way the forenoon passed without her having 
time to think, even, that she was alone. 

But when at last’ the baby was fairly 
asleep, and she had eaten her own dinner, 
and fed Topsy, and the hens and chickens, 
the hours began to drag rather slowly, and 
she began to feel a little nervous and uneasy. 
The sound of her own step on the floor 
startled her, and the ticking of the clock 
sounded so dreary and so lonesome! It 
seemed as if it kept saying her name—* Daffy, 
Daffy!” And then the wind, blowing through 
the pine woods back of the house, kept ealling 
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her, too, she fancied. “Delphina, Delphina!” 
that said. Delphina was Daffy’s real name, 
you know. Her mother was very fond of ro- 
mantic names, and had found that in a book, 
and concluded that it was pretty enough for 
her baby. But it was very long and grand- 
sounding for such a little limber, pink-and- 
white morsel of a baby as Daffy was then; so 
everybody called her Delphy, and by-and-by 
that got changed into Daffy, which you see is 
shorter, and to my mind, far prettier than 
Delphina. Well, as I said, Daffy grew lone- 
some and nervous, and when the sun began 
to slip down behind the pine trees and still 
her father and mother didn’t come, she didn’t 
know what she should do. 

What it they shonldn’t come? What if 
she should have to stay there alone all night? 
she thought. But they certainly would come; 
her mother knew that she would be frighten 
ed when it was dark, and unless something 
had happened to them they would be there 
very soon. : , 

So Daffy took comfort, and ‘built a bright 
fire in the stove, and set the teakettle to sing- 
ing merrily so that everything might be nice 
and comfortable when they came. But then 
it had grown so dark that she thought she 
should feel safer with the doors fastened. The 
mill-men had done work now, and there was 
that pocket-book in the house, with almost all 
the money that her father had in the world 
in it! And the mill-men knew he had the 
money, too, for he had got it by selling wood 
to the people who owned the mill; and any 
one of the mill-men might come and kill her 
and the baby and take the money as well as 
not, thought poor little Daffy. 

So she slipped the heavy oaken bar across 
the door, and fastened the other door that 
went into the woodshed, and then stood still 
by the window, peering out into the darkness, 
with her heart beating pit-a-pat, and strain- 
ing her ears to catch the first noise of coming 
wheels, or the hoarse neigh with which old 
Dobbin always announced his arrival. But 
in vain; there was no sound save that which 
the wind made in the pine trees, and she sat 
down beside the baby's cradle again, trying 
very hard to be patient and hopeful. Then in 
spite of herself her head drooped down upon 
her breast, and she fell into a little doze, and 
dreamed the most dreadful dream! She 
thought that a great, terrible robber had got 
into the house, and had killed the baby and 
wah going to kill her with a great sharp knife 
that he held glistening over her head; but 


just as she dreamed it was going to fall she 
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awoke, half beside herself with terror and 
trembling in everylimb. O, how relieved she 
was to find it was only a dream; there was 
the baby sleeping tranquilly, all safe and 
sound, and no terrible robber there at all. 

But all at once there came heavy, shuffling 
footsteps up the lane, and then a heavy, 
thundering knock at the door! 

Still terrified and bewildered with her 
dream Daffy could hardly keep back the cry 
that rose to her lips. She sat perfectly still, 
not daring to stir, scarcely daring to breathe, 
her poor little face grown white as a snow- 
drift. 

It came again—that loud, startling knock, 
and then she heard gruff men’s voices talking 
outside, and some one lifted the latch. O, 
how thankful Daffy was that the door was 
fastened! She stole softly to the window and 
peeped out through a corner of the curtain, 
and there was a man—a short, stout man 
with a slouched hat pulled down over his 
eyes, looking, O so much, like the robber she 
had dreamed of! And behind him another 
taller and more slender one. They were mill- 
men, they knew her father had gone away, 
and they had come to steal the money, Daffy 
thorrht, at once. They knocked twice more, 
and chen they left the door, and tor one brief 
moment Daffy felt a little thrill of hope that 
they had gone. But only for a moment; the 
next she heard the heavy footsteps going de- 
liberately round the house, through the 
woodshed, coming up to the other door—the 
door that had for fastening only a little 
wooden button that one man’s strength 
might so easily burst open! Poor little 
Daffy’s knees knocked together, and her 
small heart brimmed over with terror and 
despair. But suddenly a little flame of 
courage leaped up through it, as she heard 
their hands upon tlie door. She would not 
give up without a struggle! She had promised 
her mother that she would take good care of 
the baby and the pocket-book, and she would 
at least try to keep her promise! 

She flew into her mother’s room, took the 
pocket-book from the bureau drawer and 
thrust it into her bosom, then back into the 
kitchen and caught the baby from his cradle, 
and, clasping him tightly in her arms, she 
slipped back the heavy bar from the door, and 
ran out into the darkness! 

She ran down the lane as fast as her little 
trembling limbs would carry her, hearing 
heavy footsteps following and seeming to gain 
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on her at’every step, and with the baby, now 
awake and frightened, clinging so tightly to 
her neck that it almost stopped her breath. 
Still she struggled on, until, just as she 
reached the end of the lane, she heard the 


welcome sound of wheels, and O joy! old . 


Dobbin’s well known neigh! 

She stretched out her hands with one cry 
of relief, and then everything whirled before 
her eyes and she fell down, crushing the 
baby under her, in the damp grass, with one 
hand pressed tightly upon the precious 
pocket-book in her bosom. 

When she came to herself she was in the 
wagon, clasped tightly in her mother’s arms, 
and her father was urging Dobbin at his 
utmost speed up to the door. Daffy had only 
time to grasp out, “ Robbers! robbers! O 
you'll be killed!” when they stopped before 
the door, and there were the two men stand- 
ing! And before Daffy could interfere her 
father had jumped out of the wagon and was 
saying, “ How do you do?” to them, in the 
heartiest, most friendly way imaginable! And 


just then the light from the open kitchen 
door streamed across their faces and Daffy 
saw that they were—who do you think? why, 
old Farmer Alden and his son James, come to 
make a neighborly call! 

And Daffy had mistaken them for robbers! 
You may be sure she felt very much ashamed; 
but nobody blamed her a bit; they all said it 
was very natural that she should have been 
frightened, and that she was a good, brave 
little girl to do as she had done. And her 
mother was very sorry that they had not been 
able to come home befvre to save her little 
girl so much suffering. 

But Daffy thought she was happy enough, 
to make up for it all, as she sat in her 
mother’s lap, with the baby laughing and 
crowing in +his cradle beside her, and Topsy 
purring on the hearth. 

But it was a good many days before she 
got entirely over the effects of her fright, and 
though she is a grown-up woman now, with 
a Daffy of her own, she has never forgotten 
the day when she “ kept house,” alone. 


MARIE. 


In Marie’s merry maiden face, 
With tears and laughter running over, 
Half-hid in dreamy eyes I trace 
A secret which I must discover. 
Her lips are purity’s retreat, 
And love is lurking in each dimple; 
What makes you, love, so sadly sweet? 
Come whisper it—’tis very simple. 


Last summer when the world was bright, 
And brother Charlie home from college, 
Did you perceive a faithful knight 
In Clayton, full of “ fads” and knowledge? 
When Arthur read beneath the tree 
Of Lancelot—that perfect sinner, 
You drank the poet’s melody 
And thought of Arthur after dinner? 


Or, was it in a croquet game, 
At Heathersett, behind the laurels, 
You fancied cynicism fame, 
When differences led to quarrels? 
You love us most when we are rough, 
And quite forgive our sneers and hisses, 
If only, when you cry “ Enough!” 
We beal your little wounds with kisses. 


Or, Marie, was it later still, 
When autumn rained its leaves about you, 
Upon the stile, beneath the hill [you, 
That some one sighed, “ My love! without 
My life were like a barren land, 
A ghost with which I dare not wrestle?” 
And when the even came, his hand ; 
Sought yours, and there you let it nestle. 


Or, has some villain at a blow, 
’ Well knowing woman’s love increases, 
Transformed your summer heart to snow 
And dashed your idol all to pieces? 
And would you sigh? and can you weep 
For love which can’t outlive to-morrow? 
O Marie! send your heart to sleep, 
And wake it freshened from its sorrow! 


Well, riddles, love, are seldom guessed, 

And so I halt at my beginning, 

’ But by that rose upon your breast, 

I'll swear that you are worth the winning. 
And when in time my tale comes true, - 

I'll drink you both in wine that’s mellow, 
And sing my sweetest songs of you, 

And wish bim luck—the bappy fellow! 
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Breast oF MutrOoN— May be stewed in 
gravy until tender, bone it, score it, season well 
with cayenne, black pepper and salt; boil it, 
and while cooking skim the fat from the gravy 
in which it has been stewed, slice a few gher- 
kins, and add with a dessert-spoonfal of mush- 
room ketchup; boi, it, and pour over the mutton 
when dished. 


ofr VEAL ROASTED.—Take out the 
bone, fill the space with a fine stuffing, and let 
the fat be skewered quite round; stuff it also 
well under the skin with bread, sage, chopped 
onions and parsley,as much depends on the 
quantity and flavor of the stuffing, and send 
the large side uppermost. Put a paper over 
the fat, and take care to allow a sufficient time 
for roasting; put it a good distance from the 
fire, as the meat is very solid, and must be so 
thoroughly done as not to leave the least ap- 
pearance of red gravy; serve it with melted 
butter poured over, and gravy round. Ham or 
bacon should be served with it, and fresh 
cucumbers if in season. 


VEGETABLE MARROW Savucr.—Few sauces 
are more delicate as an accompaniment for 
young chickens, whether roast or boiled, than 
vegetable marrow when deprived of its seeds, if 
stewed to a pulp and-passed through a fine 
sieve, so as to form it into a puree, which may 
be then thinned either with fowl-broth seasoned 
with mace, or with cream and nutmeg. 


Frencn Roiis.—Rub an ounce of butter 
into a pound of flour; mix one egg beaten, a 
little yeast that is not bitter, and as much milk 
as will make a dough of a middling stiffness. 
Beat it well, but do not knead; let it rise, and 
bake on tins. 


or VEAL BoILep.—Bind it round with 
tape, put it in a floured cloth and in cold water, 
boil very gently two hours and a half, or if sim- 
mered, which is perhaps the better way, four 
hours will be taken; it may be sent to table in 
bechamel or with oyster sauce. Care should 
be taken to keep it as white as possible. 


Fow.ts Frorcep.—Cut a large fowl down the 
back; remove the skin carefully; cut the flesh 
from the bones, and chop it up finely with half 
a pint of oysters and an ounce of beef marrow; 
then season with pepper and salt. Add suffi- 
cient cream to mix it well; lay the meat on the 
bones; draw the skin over, and sew up the back. 


Lay thin slices of bacon on the breast; tie them 
on in diamonds, and roast it an hour moderately. 
Pour a good brown gravy sauce into the dish. 


MACKEREL are generally served up plain 
boiled; put them ina kettle containing enough 
boiling water according to the number, well 
salted; let simmer nearly half an hour, take 
them up, drain, and dish them upon a napkin; 
serve melted butter in a boat, with which you 
have mixed a table-spoonful of — fennel, 
boiling it a few minutes. 


Larp.—Leaf lard is the nicest for all cooking 
purposes; skin all the fat that is to be tried 
into lard, and commence by frying gently a 
little leaf lard, or your fat will scorch; let it 
cook slowly, and dip off the fat as fast as it is 
liquefied, and strain it through a cloth; when 
all is strained that can be dipped off, squeeze 
the remainder by itself in the cloth. If the lard 
is to be used for cooking, salt it a trifle when 
first put on§ much of the salt will be found at 
the bottom of the kettle undissolved, still, it 
would seem to be better that salt should be used, 


Beer portrp.—Take three pounds of lean 
beef, salt it two or three days with half a pound 
of salt and half an ounce of saltpetre; divide it 
into pieces of a pound each, and put it into an 
earthen pan just sufficient to contain it; pour . 
in half a pint of water, cover it close with paste 
and set ina slow oven for four hours, When 
taken from the oven pour the gravy from it into 
a basin, shred the meat fine, moisten it with 
the gravy poured from the meat, and pound it 
thoroughly in a marble mortar with fresh but- 
ter until it becomes a fine paste; season it with 
black pepper and allspice, or cloves pounded, 
or nutmeg grated; put it in pots, press it down 
as close as possible, put a weight on it and let 
it stand all night; next day, when quite cold, 
cover it a quarter of an inch thick with clarified 
butter, and tie it over with paper. 


Rayncrp Butter, boiled in water with a por- 
tion of charcoal (say a tenth part), will be 
entirely divested of its rancidity, and may be 
used for cooking purposes, although its fine 
flavor will not be restored for the table. 

WALL PAPER may be readily cleaned by 
rubbing it with dry Indian meal on a‘cloth. 
Pieces of bread are commonly used for this 
purpose, but the Indian meal is obviously 
cheaper and easier, 


WALKING SxELETON.—A phenomenon thus 
entitled, and described as a man of thirty years 
of age, and sufficiently embonpoint, flourished 
at Douai in 1830. He could at will contract his 
muscles and reduce his flesh so as to leave the 
bones protruding, and assume the appearance 
of askeleton. He could take poison with im- 
punity, and swallowed, with no perceptible ill 
effect, arsenic, sulphuric acid, corrosive subli- 
mate and live coals. Shall we any longer dis- 
credit the story of Portia, the wife of Cato? 
Like a Davenport brother of other days, he 
could at will free himself from every kind of 
chain and manacle. Thumbscrews, handcuffs 
and irons of all sorts were vainly applied by 
the most expert of the gendarmerie. The irre- 
pressible bag o’ bones was not to be subdued, 
and by one or two movements, of which he 
alone knew the secret, he freed himself of a 
triple chain fastened round his body, and se- 
cured by screws. His name was Pierre Decure, 
aud he gave himself out as a native of Africa. 


Tue Dvucness or KeENtT.—The late Duchess 
of Kent was a princess of Me house of Saxe- 
Saalfeld Coburg. She was, at an early age, 
married to Prince Henry of Leiningen, who, 
dying, left her a blooming young widow in 1814. 
A year or so later she attracted the attention 
of Edward Duke of Kent, the fourth son of 
George ILL, and was married to him in London 
on the llth of July, 1818, In less than two 
years the Duke of Kent died, and she was again 
a widow with one child—the Princess (now 
Queen) Victoria. At that time, the accession 
of this little child to the British throne seemed 
but a remote contingency. George III. out- 
lived his son, the Prince of Wales, while George 
IV. and William IV., his other sons, who 
reigned after him, both died without issue; 
thus, the issue of the next brother, the deceased 
Duke of Kent, became heir to the British 
throne. As soon as this contingency gradually 
resolved itself into a probability and then a 
certainty, the Duchess of Kent devoted her 
time to fitting her daughter for the high station 
she was called upon to occupy. Her death is 
the first serious bereavement Queen Victoria 
has ever experienced. 


ANCIENT Stockrvas.—The stockings worn 
by the ancients consisted of strips of linen, or 
of the skins of animals. The Normans wore 
them made of cloth, or of costly stuff, embroi- 
dered and decorated with gold and silver, Knit 
worsted stockings were imported from Italy in 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. . 


the time of Henry VIII, and were worn: by 
the gentry of that period; and in 1530 a pair uf 
silk stockings were sent to that monarch from 


Spain. 


Goop CEMENT.—Many persons, as well as 
chemists and artificers, have often experienced 
the want of a good cement. THey may supply 
themselves by dissolving gutta-percha in chlo- 
rofurm, until it assumes almost the appearance 
of liquid honey. This is to be spread on the 
surfaces which are to be joined, and left to dry, 
after which, on being warmed and pressed to- 
gether, they firmly unite. By this method, an 
economical paterfamilias may put patches on 
his own and his children’s boots in a way 
scarcely to be detected, and impervious to damp. 


A MECHANICAL GENIVs.—A youth aged 
eighteen, belonging to a respectable family of 
Paris, had, about a year ago, been condemned 
for theft to five years imprisonment. His con- 
duct in prison being quite exemplary, he gained 
the good opinion of the director, who soon re- 
marked in him a peculiar aptness for mechan- 
ical contrivances. A few days ago he begged 
the director to tell him what: o’clock it was, 
that he might set his watch. “You have a 
watch, then?” asked the director. “ Onlysince 
yesterday, sir,” said the prisoner, and, to the 
astonishment of the director, produced one 
made of straw! The little masterpiece is two 
and a half inches in diameter, about one-half 
an inch thick, and will go for three hours with- 
out winding up. The dial-plate is of paper 
and a pretty straw chain is attached to the 
whole. The instruments the prisoner had at 
his command were two needles, a pin, a little 
straw and thread. Several persons of distinc- 
tion, moved by his genius for mechanics, are 
now endeavoring to obtain his liberation. 


A curious Sicnt.—A spectacle which draws 
a crowd daily to the Tuileries Gardens is that 
of a lady, who, in her daily walk, attracts round 
her flights of the wild pigeons who lodge in the 
old trees, and scores of sparrows and other 
birds, who perch on her shoulders, and even 
have the audacity to peck at her mouth. 


TuE Rep SeA.—The name Red Sea is derived 
from portions being covered with patches, from 
a few yards to some miles square, composed of 
microscopic vegetable animaleulz. particularly 
abundant in the spring, and which dye the 
water an intensely blood-red. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


ConFipeNncEe.—“ You say you have confidence 
in Cookem the plaintiff, Mr. Smith?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“ State to the court, if you please, what caused 
this feeling of confidence.” 

“ Why, you see, sir, there’s allers reports "bout 
eatin’-house men, an’ I used to kinder think—” 

“ Never mind what you thought—tell us what 
you know.” 

“ Well, sir, one day I goes down to Cookem’s 
shop, an’ sez to the waiter, waiter, sez I, give’s 
a weal pie.” 

“Well, sir, proceed.” 

“Well, just then Mr. Cookem comes up, and 
sez he, how du, Smith, what ye going to hev?” 

“Weal pie,” sez Ip 

“Good, sez he; I'll take one, tu; so he sets 
down, and eats one of his own weal pies right 
afore me.” 

“Did that cause your confidence in him?” 

“Yes indeed, sir; when an eatin-house keeper 
sets down afore his customers, and deliberately 
eats one of his own weal pies, no man refuses 
to feel confidence! It shows him to be an 
honest man.” 


Aw Iriso Avctionrer.—Peter Puff, Auc- 
tioneer, Dyer and Man Milliner, mends clocks, 
old chairs, and all other kinds of old furniture, 
whether for show or private use. Makes wigs, 
tunes piano-fortes, cuts corns and cures bun- 
fons. Ladies’ dressmaker and _horse-shoer, 
bellows-maker, teacher of psalmody, and all 
other kinds of music—has a diploma from Gret- 
na Green, and another from the University of 
Aberdeen, Inoculates children, and bleeds men, 
women and children, and also horses and cows; 
rings pigs’ noses and the parish bells. 

N. B.—Second-hand coffins made and re- 
paired to order, to fit all sizes. No fit, no pay. 


A Rat on A SpREE.—One morning, lately, as 
a clerk in a Syracuse drug store entered the 
liquor cellar for the purpose of drawing some 
liquor, he discovered a large rat standing on 
his hind legs, drinking whiskey as it dropped 
from a faucet that had not been properly closed. 
As he neared the rat, he made a very awkward 
effort to escipe, but he reeled and staggered 
like a drunken man. The clerk, pleased with 
the comieal predicament of the unfortunate 
“animal,” allowed him, after several zigzag 
movements, to enter his hole. 


Pat's IpEA or Sympatny.— Pat’s idea of 


frmpathy was a good one. He had long been 


trying to get Bridget to give him a parting kiss, 
Finally, as a last resort, he turned away, say- 
ing, “Good-by, Biddy. Sure,and ye haven’t 
any sympathy for me at all, at all!” 

“Sympathy, is it? And what d’ye mane by. 
that, Patrick?” 

“Come here, Biddy, and I'll be after telling 
ye. When I love ye, so that I'd like to bite a 
piece right out of your swate cheek, and ye fale 
as if ye’d like to have me do so—that’s sym- 
pathy, be jabbers!” 

“Ah, Patrick! you know my wakeness. Take 
a piece; but be sure and lave it, so that ye can 
take it again when ye come!” 


PROVERBS PRESERVED BY JOSHUA BILLINGS, 
Esq. Don't swap with yer relashuns unless 
you kin afford to give them the big end of the 
trade. 

Marry yung, and if circumstances require it, 

n. 

If you can’t get good cloathes and edication 
too, get the cloathes. 
Kultivate modesty, but mind and keep a good 

stock of impudence on hand. 

Bee charitable—one cent pieces were made 
on purpose. Don’t take anybody's advice but 
your own. It costs more to borry than it does 
to buy. 

Ef a man flatters yu, yu kan kalkerlate that 
he is a roge or yu’re a fule. 

Keep both ize open, but don’t see more’n 
half you notis, 

If you ich fur fame, go into a graveyard and 
scratch yerself against a tume stone. 

Yung man, be more anxious about the pedi- 
gree yur guing to leave, than yu are about the 
wun somebody's goin to leve yu. 


HicH Justice.—A Justice of the Peace, 
who has but recently assumed the dignity of 
that important office, in one of the mushroom 
towns on the Union Pacific Railroad, was 
called on among his first duties to pass upon 
the guilt or innocence of a man arrested for 
murder. The following colloquy constituted 
the examination: 

Justice—* D—n you! sir, did you kill that 
man?” 

Prisoner—* Yes sir.” 

Justice—“ Was any one else present at the 
time?” 

Prisoner—“ No sir.” 

Justice —“Then, as it will be impossible 
for the court to prove your guilt, you are dis- 
charged!” 


A sporteDp Doc.—A coon fight is one of the 
glories of life in Kentucky. The programme is 
this: Some one announces to the gentlemen 
planters of an extended neighborhood that he 
will give a barbacue and coon fight on a certain 
day, at such a place, and they are invited to 
bring themselves, their friends and their dogs, 
for his coon is a veteran, and will make a big 
fight. This brings a large gathering of men 
and dogs to enjoy the feast and the fight. The 
coon is placed in a barrel with one head out, 
laid flat, so that he cannot be taken on the 
flank or rear, and the dog that brings out the 
coon wins the bet. 

On such an occasion, alarge party assembled 
with numerous fine dogs, eager for the fray. 
The sport began, but every dog of the party 
was whipped out by the sharp teeth and claws 
of the gallant coon. There was a noisy clamor, 
and some tough swearing at the result A 
Yankee present looked on with a grin of de- 
light, as each defeated dog gave up the battle. 
He had with him a miserable yellow cur, which 
went sneaking about with its tail between its 
legs, snapping and shying at every dog that 
offered tokens of friendly introduction. In 
the midst of the uproar, Yankee remarked 
quietly: 9 

“Wal, gentlemen, I think I have got a dog 
that will bring you ’eout that ’ere coon.” 

“Where is he? Where is he? Bring him 
out!” shouted a score of witnesses. 

“Thair he is!” pointing to the miserable cur. 

There was a general laugh, and immediate 
offers of bets in any quantity. 

“Wal, gentlemen, I haint got much money, 
but here’s my watch and three dollars. That 
‘ere watch is a leetle old, but it’s an all-fired 
nice time-keeper.” 

“T’ll bet you ten dollars against your watch 
and the money.” 

“Wal, I guess that’s about fair; I'll do it,” 
he said. 

After a great deal of coaxing and pulling, the 
mongrel was hauled close to the mouth of the 
barrel. The Yankee, after patting and calling 
his dog pet names for a minute, suddenly seized 
him, and thrust him into the barrel stern first. 
The next instant, with an agonized yelp, out 
came the dog—and out came the coon, too— 
fastened by tooth and claw to the haunches of 
the fleeing dog. The screams that followed 
may not be described. 

“T guess I'll take that ’ere money and 
watch,” quietly remarked Mr. Yankee. And 
he took them. 

The loser, with a scowl, by way of self-com- 
fort, observed, “I reckon your dog is spoiled.” 

“ Wal—yes—guess he’s leetle damaged; but 
I never reckoned him worth more’n ten 
dollars.” 


Facts and Fancies. 


Tue KING oF THE Stace.—A correspondent 
relates this story of Macready when he was 
playing in Mobile: 

“His manner at rehearsal displeased one of 
the actors, and this person, who was cast for 
the part of Claudius, in ‘Hamlet,’ resolved to 
pay off the star, When in the last scene Ham- 
let stabbed the usurper, he reeled forward, and, 
after a most spasmodic finish, he stretched 
himself out precisely in the place Hamlet re- 
quired for his own death. Macready, much 
annoyed, whispered fiercely, ‘Die further up 
the stage, sir. The monarch lay insensible. 
Upon which, in a still louder voice, the Hamlet: 
growled,‘ Die further up the stage, sir.’ Here- 
upon the Claudius, sitting up, observed, ‘I 
b’leeve I’m king here, and I'll die where I 
please! The tragedy concluded shortly after. 


A Composition.— A school- 
boy lately handed in to his teacher the follow- 
ing characteristic “ composition :” 

“Anout Docs.—Dogs is usefuller as cats, 
Mice is afeard of mad cats. They bite ‘em. 
Dogs follers boys, and catches a hog by the ear. 
Hogs rarely bite. People eat hogs but not the 
Jews, as they and all other animals as doesn’t 
chew the cud, isn’t lean ones. Dogs sumtimes 
gits hits with boot-jacks for barking of nites. 
Sleepy people get mad and throw’em. Dogs 
is the best animal for man; they do more for 
man than grownd hogs, or koons, or even gotes, 
Gotes smell. The end.” 


At THE Bottom.—A clergyman of the upper 
Connecticut valley, who is shaped after no 
diminutive model, and whose pulpit is provided 
with an extensive sofa, lately made an exchange 
with a brother, whose pulpit is furnished with 
chairs. Not making the necessary reconnois- 
sance in the rear, on sitting down at the con- 
clusion of one part of the service, he missed 
the chair, and came with his formidable pro- 
portions upon the floor. For this mishap, he 
coolly excused himself by remarking, “ That he 
had got to the bottom of his subject for once, 
at least.” 

Hicnh Stamps.—When some one re- 
minded Dr. Parr of his interview with Dr, 
Johnson, as related in Boswell, be replied, “I 
remember the interview well; I gave him no 
quarter. The subject of our dispute was the 
liberty of the press. Dr. Johnson was very 
great; while he was arguing, I observed that 
he stamped. Dr. Johnson said, ‘Why did.you 
stamp, Dr. Parr?’ I replied, sir, because you 
stamped; and I was resolved not to give you 
the advantage, even of a stamp, in the argu- 
ment.” Conceive the scene! 


PRINCE ALFRED AND HIS ELEPHANT HUNT. 


His roval highness Prince Alfred, after landing at 
the Cape of Good Hope, drinks success to his 
elephant hunt. 


The elephant obtains a rear view of a toyal prince. elephant 


4 Alfred is shown a number of baby elephants at 
play. 
| 
ef Agnes The prince obtains a front view of the game. 
| 
prince on ascertaining 
is really dead. 


